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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



Thb first edition of some thousands has long been out of 
print, and requests for a second edition have reached me from 
all parts of the world. Numerous engagements have prevented 
an earlier response to those requests. 

In preparing this edition I have kept as nearly as possible 
to the former text. At the same time, the Tables and every- 
thing that was necessary to be revised has been revised, down 
to a very recent date. Thus, all the numerous office changes 
during the last eight years — the births, marriages, and deaths 
of the Insurance Offices — will be found duly recorded. The 
results of Dr. Farr s English Life Table, No. 3, will be found 
in their proper place. The chapters on Population, etc., in 
Division II. have not been revised on the lost census returns. 
For the purposes of this work the results of the former census 
are sufficient. 

My present publishers have been as indulgent to me as my 
former publisher — they have, at considerable pecuniary sacri- 
fice, abstained from seeking advertisements from the Insurance 
Offices, and from every other step that could in the smallest 
degree detract from the independent character of the book. 
It went its own way without fear or favour in its early youth ; 
I desire it to do so now. 
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PREFACE. 



I owe considerable obligations to the following gentlemen : — 
Mr. J. Westby GKbson, for a most painstaking revision of the 
technical errors which were almost incident to a first edition ; 
to Mr. J. A. Cook, for a careful revision of the Tables relating 
to Office Changes ; and to Mr. Edwin Justican, for the revision 
of Tables of Bates, and the Bonus and Share Tables. 

I shall be indebted for any suggestions or corrections which 
may occur to the reader. 

THE AUTHOR, 



Little Park, Enfxrld, 

London, ith July, 1867* 



PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION.- 



It is aimQimoe<), somewhat prommeutly, on the title-page, that this 
work is especially dedioated to Insubanob Agents ;**-<aiid this object 
has been kept steadily in yiew in its production. Although the 
reputation of an Insurance Company is chiefly derivable from the 
position in society and personal character of the gentlemen who form 
the Board of Direotorsr— and its success in a great measure dependent 
upon the talent and zeal of the of&cers to whom the management of 
its a&irs is entrusted, — it must be admitted that a considerable 
portion of the business of an Offioe is obtained through the instru- 
mentality of intelligent and persevering Agents. A skilful Manager 
will have no difficulty in conveying to an Agent, who is, for the first 
time, entering upon that capacity, such general intructions respecting 
the nature of the duties he is about to undertake, as will enable him 
to set about his work with satisfaction to the Company, and with 
advantage to himself. But there is, still, a large amount of informa- 
tion, connected with the principles and practice of Life Assurance, 
most desirable for the Agent to be acquainted with, which a Manager, 
oxvan Inspector of Agencies, cannot be expected to find leisure to 
f^umish or discuss. Such information it is the primary object of this 
work to supply. That the desire for more extended knowledge on 
the subject exists veiy generally among that body, I have long had 
the means of knowing. 

While showing the theory of Life Assurance to have an essentially 
scientific basis, I have yet endeavoured to furnish a practical illus- 
tration that the whole subject is capable of popular treatment;— and 
that it requires no greater application tlian is ordinarily bestowed on 
business subjects, to become perfectly familiar with a branch of 
knowledge generally looked upon as involved in hopeless \!DL^'?i\feT^ . 



VIU PREFACE. 

I have sought to make this work not simply a Guide to the prind' 
pies of Assurance, but also a Handbook on all essential poinU of 
practice. With this view I have been careful, and not sparing of 
pains, to fehce my opinions and conclusions with the testimony and 
support of the best writers on the several points under discussion : — 
hence the names of De Morgan, Babbage, Price, Milne, W. Morgan, 
Brown, Hendriks, Dr. Farr, and others well known in the Insurance 
world are of constant recurrence in the following pages. 

Throughout the work I have drawn no invidious distinction between 
OLD and NEW Offices, or between ancient and modem principles and 
practice. Some real improvements have been introduced by the 
younger Offices; — although these are not nearly so numerous as 
many have been led to believe. The chief advantage of modem 
competition has been to infuse into the older Offices a greater spirit 
of liberality ; and this has already rendered, and will continue to 
render, the practice of Life Assurance more profitable than formerly. 

During the last few years something little short of an '' Insurance 
mania '* has prevailed. This is being followed by a reaction — as is 
shown by the continuous records of windings-up, dissolutions, and 
amalgamations to be found in the columns of the Post Magazine. 
Pending the next outbreak, which may not occur for another century 
— the first was a century ago — and premising that the long-talked-of 
legislation (when it comes) will be productive of neither good nor 
harm, the business of Life Assurance, it may be expected, will t>e 
carried on in its legitimate form : — viz., through respectable and well- 
informed Agents, representing sound and well-constituted Com- 
panies. To these, if to any, my book will be found of real service ; 
and to them accordingly I commend it. 

THE AUTHOH. 

LondnHf SeptembeTy 1857. 
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DIVISION I. 



PROGRESS OF LIFE AND OTHER ASSURANCES. 



CHAPTER L 

GENERAL REVIEW. 



** It wofild be an interesting and instrnctive exerd^e to trace minutely the origin and 
progress of Life Aseorance in this coimtr}\ To do so thorooghly it would he 
necessary to take notice of the advances made at different times and places in col- 
lecting tlie facts regarding human life and mortality : which, while tney form the 
basis of Life Assurance, have, at the same time, other important uses. It would be 
requisite also to show the progress made by successive writers in the development 
t>f the Science of Probabihties, as "deduced from these data ; and, finally, to mark 
the growth of Life Assurance as a scheme of business gradually gaining acceptance 
with the community, and now covering the land with prosperous institutions, 
which are yearly dispensing their benefits among innumerable families."— AortA 
Briii^ Review, 

If we are to believe the records which have been handed down 
to 118, the progress of the Insurance principle in this Kingdom has 
not been without its romance. Persons, who, for the first time, 
direct their attention to the practice of modern Assurance, affect 
to be startled at the expansive character it has assumed. They 
discover that not only may they insure their ships against the fury 
of the waves — their houses and property against the dire calamity 
of FIRE— or, (still more important,) make suitable provision for those 
dependent upon them in the event of their untimely removal by death 
— but that they may secure compensation in the event of loss of sight 
— ^for broken limbs by railway mis-management — for broken heads by 
midnight bandits — the casualties of the chase — or the frightful risks of 
the battle-field. They may insure their crops against the devas- 
tation of hail-storms — their plate-glass against the carelessness of 
servants, or damage by evil-disposed persons, — their cows and horses 
against the ravages of disease, — their ledgers against bad debts. 
Race-horses may be assured against the tnfidelity of their grooms — 
and clerks may have their fidelity guaranteed. Property-holders 
may have their titles secured, and sleep without fear of ejectment, — 
Copyholds and Leaseholds may be made equal to Freeholds^ — School 

V 



2 INSURANCE A CENTURY AGO. 

and College Endowments may be provided. All this, and much more, 
is done by modem Assurance ! 

But if the applications of modem Assurance are so multiform, what 
will our readers say to the earlier Insurance schemes, when they como 
to learn more of them ? We should simply subject ourselves to the 
charge of romancing if we were, thus early, to rend aside the veil of 
a century, and assert the* existence of Companies for Insuring against 
Housebreakers and Highwaymen, — against lying^ or death by drinking 
Gtmeva ! Yet the climax of that period — (the era of the South Sea 
bubble) — was only reached by a scheme in 'Change-alley for the 
insurance o^ female chastity^ and another against Divorces /* A little 
later these outrages degenerated into " little goes," and " Insurance 
Wagers." Then^ as a popular writer has observed, any public event 
would do for a venture. Wilkes in the Tower, — Lord North in disgrace 
with the people, were scheduled in broker's books as good subjects. 
Successes or disasters in war, — the seals of a Prime Minister, or the 
life of a highwayman, — all served the purpose of the policy-mongers, 
if by them they "put money in their purse". Large sums were 
paid by the Underwriters at Lloyd's, who speculated upon the 
failure of a young fellow who had undertaken, for a wager, to go to 
Lapland, and bring back within a given time two rein-deer^ and two 
Lnplfind females — and did it ! But we will not further anticipate 
the course of events. 

The various systems of Insurance and Assurance.^ as now prac- 
tised, are mostly of modem adaptation; and although some of them 
have arrived at a great point of development, the progress has 
been slow, and sometimes involved in mystery. This progress we 
now desire to trace ; believing that a knowledge of the circumstances 
which have led to improvements in the past, may lead to still further 
improvements in the future ; and also believing that those who are 
now intimately associated with the practice — either as agents^ or in 
higher, if not more useful, capacities — will not feel the less interested 
in their labours by a larger acquaintance with the struggles and 
triumphs whicli have ensued, from the period of the first glimmerings 
of the theory (where we can trace them) down to its complete recog- 
nition as a science— or even until now^ when its practice is working 
a financial change in the wealth and commercial relations of this 
country ; and a great social change in the habits and comforts of the 
people. By these means we shall seek to unite the past with the 
present, and to imply the probabilities of the future. 

* Hone, in his famous Everv-day Book, gives, inUr alia, tlie following list of Com- 
panies established in the period we are spuJong of :— For breeding and feeding cattle ; 
— for making paste-board; — for a grand dispensary;— a royal fishery, and a fish pool; 
— for making glass bottles; — for discovering gold-mines;— for an assurance against 
thievts ;— for dealing in hoiis ; — for a flying-machine ;- for insuring of horses ; for 
feeding hogs;— for curing tne gout and stone;— for an air-pump for the brain;— for 
insurance againtt dhorces ;^{ot making batter from beech-trees; — for a perpetual 
motion ;— for midiing deal-boards of sawdust. 

f A useful, if not always practicable, distinction between the two has been set up. 
*^ Assurance is a contract dependent on the duration of life, which must either happen 
or fail Insurance is a contract relating to any other uncertain event which may /Mzmy 
happen or oartlg fail : thus, in adjusting the price for Insurance of houses and ships, 
n^ud is always had to the chanoe of salvage aiiring from partial destmc^n."— JBoMa^ 
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That we may not be able to saj much that is new, on a subject 
which has been so thoroughly canvassed, we are prepared to admit ; 
but if we shall succeed in making understandable and popular to the 
reader, much that is now locked up in the libraries of the learned — 
in rescuing from a deluge of mathematical formulae or scientific mysti- 
fication (totally incomprehensible to the great majority of those by 
whom the recU work of Assurance and Insurance is carried on), those 
gems from the *' great masters " which have raised the science to what 
it now is — ^those principles which no longer need algebraical demon- 
stration — ^we shall consider we have lent service to the cause we have 
espoused— different in kind, truly, but no less important for practical 
purposes — ^than if we had written one of the most learned treatises 
the world has ever welcomed, though failed to understand I 



FIRST INDICATIONS. 

Without encumbering our subject with lengthened researches into 
Ancient History, or attempting to prove or disprove that Greece and 
Rome, in addition to the many good and noble institutions they pos- 
sessed, are also entitled to the credit which has been claimed for them, 
of having laid the foundation of the great principles of Insurance, we 
purpose to take a slight historical glance at the progressive develop- 
ment of those principles in this kingdom, or elsewhere, as our subject 
may lead us. It is more than probable that our own 'good King 
Alfred, amongst the many wise laws and institutions he originated for 
his subjects, laid down the first principles of mutual association acd 
combination for good purposes. At all events it is quite clear *' that 
associations founded on mutual principles, in which union for good or 
for ill, and in which provision was made for contingences, were the 
prominent features, are to be found in our Saxon annals." This is 
the dictum of Mr. Francis,* who has been at some pains to investi- 
gate the subject. He continues, " the axiom that * union is strength,' 
the necessity of providing for casualties by Mutual Assurance, in 
other words. Assurance on its broadest and most rational basis, was 
practised in the Saxon Guild, the origin of which was very simple. 
Every freeman of fourteen being bound to find sureties to keep the 
peace, certain neighbours composed of ten families became bound for 
one another, either to produce any one of the number who should 
offend against the Norman law, or to make pecuniary satisfaction 
for the offence. To do this they raised a fund by mutual payments, 
which they placed in one common stock. This was pure Mutual 
Assurance. From this arose other fraternities.'' Of the nature of 
these other fraternities we may give one or two examples. Here is 
one of the rules of the St. Catherine's Guild : — " If a member suffer 
from fire, water, robbery, or other calamity, the Guild is to lend him 
a sum of money without interest." By the regulations of a similar 

• Fnmcw' AnnaU^ ^c, of lA^e Assttrance^ 1853. Whaterer may be thought ot Mr. 
ftmncu' book, taken aa a whole— and it baa been verv severely criticised— it certainly 
preaentB amongst a great deal of romance some useful information regarding the deve- 
lopment of the Science of Life Contingencies in this country, and such as we have not 
met with in more learned performances. As a Uisiory oj the Science oflAje Contmgenciee 
its dalflM are bat very slender. 
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society at Exeter, " When any member is about to go abroad, each of 
his fellow-members shall contribute five-pence ; and if any member^s 
house is burnt, one penny." These rules read as fresh as if they 
were only just certified by the hand of our immortal Tidd Pratt. 
Here is one of another kind taken from a Cambridge society of Saxon 
date :— " If any one shall take away the life of a member his reparatory 
fine shall not exceed eight pounds ; but if he obstinately refuse to 
make reparation, then shall he l>e prosecuted by and at the expense of 
the whole society ; and if any individual undertake the prosecution, 
then each of the rest shall bear an equal share of expenses. If, how- 
ever, a member who is poor kill any one, and compensation must be 
made, then if the deceased was worth 1,200 shillings, each member 
shall contribut^e half a mark [equal in weight to about £2 Is. 3d. of 
our silver coinage] ; but if the deceased was a hind, each member 
shall contribute two orae [equal to lOs. 4d. present coinage] ; — ^if a 
Welchman only one ! " 

It is known that afler tlie conquest. Guilds were established for 
the express promotion of religion, charity, or trade ; '^ and from these 
fraternities'* (says a modem writer) ^'the various Companies and 
City Corporations have arisen." In none of these early societies, how- 
ever, do we observe any risks undertaken other than those against 
such casualties as could be taken easy note of. The doctrine of pro- 
babilities, as applying to the higher class of risks, had still to be 
developed. We fully agree, however, with Mr. Hendriks (the talented 
Actuary of the Globe Insurance Company) that " the non-existence 
in ancient times of the theory of probabilities as a science, or as 
anything beyond a philosophical idea of the weight of testimony, 
cannot be accepted as a reason for the unlikehood of the early practice 
of Insurance." 



MARINE INSURANCE. 

It is now admitted by all writers that Maritime casualties were 
the first to which the principles of Insurance (as distinguished from 
the friendly contributions before referred to) were applied. So far 
back as the year 1435 the magistrates of Barcelona issued an Ordinance 
relating to this class of Insurance, which we have good authority for 
stating "should be reputed as the first instrument of legislation known 
up to that period in Europe." Mr. Lewis Pocock, in his interesting 
book on Life Assurance, says — " The proportionate hazard of difierent 
voyages which constituted the essential quality of Marine Insurances 
appears, however, to have been understood so early that something 
approaching to the prina'ple seems to have been employed in the later 
ages of Rome, by which vessels lost at sea or taken by the enemy 
were to be replaced, in return for supplies furnished to the army in 
Spain. This agreement of indemnification," he continues, " may be 
considered an Assurance, though defective in the modem condition oj 
a premium,^ But a no less legal authority that the late Mr. Baron 
Parke held that this bore " no resemblance to the contract of Insu- 
rance, for it is (he says) nothing more than every well regulated State 
is bound to do by the ties of natural justice." And he adds, '^ it is 
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equitable and right that those who in times of public danger appropriate 
their private wealth to the advancement of the public service, should be 
reimbursed from the purse of the State for the losses they may sustain.** 
We will not add to the number of writers who have already entered 
the ranks of controversy on this question, but will take the award 
of Mr. Hendriks (after he had fully investigated the claims on both 
sides) as just and equitable between them, viz., that the contract of 
nautical interest, or loan on bottomry, or respondentia,* was used 
from very remote ages by the Greeks, Romans, and other nutions, 
as their ordinary Lisurance contract, which end it perfectly an- 
swered ; and that eventually it formed the traditionary groundwork on 
which arose the superstructure of the Insurance system of modern 
Europe, And this is the point we seek to arrive at. 

In the 16th century the principle of Marine Insurance is known 
to have existed in Italy, the Netherlands, and Britain. The earliest 
mention of it occurs in 1348, in a letter written by Protector Somerset 
to his brother the Lord Admiral. That it was commonly understood 
in 1558 may be gathered from the speech of I^ord Keeper Bacon, on 
opening Queen Elizabeth's first parliament, wherein he said, '' doth 
not the wise merchant in every adventure of danger, give part to have 
the rest assured?" In the I7th century the Lombards, who had 
settled in this country a century or two previously, greatly distin- 
guished themselves in this branch of business ; and Marine policies 
issued at Antwerp, so early as 1620, were expressed to be 
made ^' according to the custom of the Lombards, in Lombard Street, 
London."! 

The first English statute relating to Marine Insurance was passed 
in 1601. It is entitled "An acte conceminge matters of Assurances 
amongste merchantes,'* and its preamble furnishes some information 
strictly to our present purpose : 

" Whereas it ever hathe bene the policie of this realme by ail good meanB to comforte 
and encourage the merchante, thereoic to advance and increase the general! wealth of 
the realme, ner Majestie^s customes, and the strength of shippinge which considera- 
tkm. is nowe the more reouisite because trade and traffique is not at this present soe 
open as at other tymes it nath bene. And whereas it hathe bene tymo out of mynde an 
usage amongste merchantes, bothe of this realme and of forraine nacyons, when they 
msJce any greate adventure (speciallie into remote partes^ to give some consideracion of 
money to other persons (which commonlie are in no small number) to have from them 
assurance made of their good^ merchandizes, ships, and tAgs adventured^ or some 
parts thereof, at tuck raUs^ and in such sorte as tne parties assurers and the parties 
asBwed can agree, which course of dealinge is commonlie termed a policie of cuaurance ; 
by means of which policie if it oometh to passe, upon the losse or perishinge of any 
snippe, there followethe not the undoinge of anv man, but the losse lightethe rather 
easifie upon mai^, than heavilie upon fewe, ana rather upon them that adventure not, 
than those that do adventure: whereby all merchantes, q)eciallie the younger sorte, 
are allared so venture more willinglie and more freelie." 

It then enacts certain regulations to be observed for the advantage of 
both assurers and assured. 

It has been asserted, with some show of authority, that we are 
indebted to the Jews for the origin of ll&arine Insurance. The French 
writers especially have taken this view. They fix the date of the 

* These terms are hereafter more fully explained, 
f Q. D. B. Beaumont on the Law of Insurance. 
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invention 1 ] 82, when the Jews were banished from France, and *' took 
that mode to facilitate and secure the removal of their effects/' The 
Lombards, these writers assert, '* were not idle spectators of this con- 
trivance." They adopted it, and as we have already stated, ^^ in a 
short time improved it considerably." Wo quote from Mr. Baron 
Parke. The authorities he consulted affirmed that the Jews, upon 
this occasion, invented Bills of Exchangcy but he found none which 
credited them with having originated policies of Insurance,* 

The first attempt to organize a corporation for the purposes of 
this branch of Insurance, of which we have any record, was made in 
Holland, under the sanction and support of governmental authority 
and dates no further back than tho. commencement of the 17th cen- 
tury. In 1629 the Stiites General presented to the deputies of the 
various provinces the plan of a general chamber or Company of In" 
surance, urging that ^* they were persuaded that this Company or 
Greneral Chamber of Insurance, once put into train, the merchimts 
could carry on a much securer trade by sea than heretofore; and that 
besides, it would afford a means of releasing the provinces from the 
large extraordinary subsidies which the latter declared they could no 
longer continue." The plan was to be made compulsory under pains 
and penalties of the severest nature. It provided specific rates of 
premium for voyages to and from the chief foreign ports. The 
Proprietors and Directors were to be responsible to the extent of their 
subscribed shares. The States General were to subscribe four mil- 
lions of florins, two-thirds on account of their share in the risks of 
profit and loss, the remaining third being ceded as a gifl to the Com- 
pany ; and it was intended to make it a trading as well as an Insur- 
ance Company, giving it a monopoly of the Dutch trade in the 
Levant. The merchants to whom the matter was referred '' unani- 
mously determined that such a Company would be disadvantageous 
to the general commerce of those provinces^ and burdensome to those 
branches of trade in particular^ and to that which is more especially 
devoted to the fitting out and freighting ofships.'^^ And so the matter 
ended for a time. 

The following passage from Leyboum's Panarithmologia, published 
in 1693, explains quaintly enough the practice of Marine Insurance 
at that period, and the value in which it was held. '^ Assurance (he 
says) is when you are in any manner of fear of the ship your goods 
are in, or the danger of the voyage, or of pirates, &c. Tou then 
are willing to give another man a certain sum of money to put 
himself in your place, and if any danger arises, to pay you for the 
same goods the value that you have assured. It is a thing that hath 
been long in custom and use amongst traders, and was established by 
a law under Claudius Ctssar^ before the birth of Christ ; ii hoik 
been much practised in all trading ?iatiow, and is a cause of great 
increase of trade^ because that hazard is borne by four or five^ with 

* Vide Assarmnce Magazine, YoL II., p. 145. 

t Vide Mr. Hendriks* excellent papers in 4th Vol. of ABSorance Magazine. 
X In Marine Insurance sometimes four or live persons called " undenrritcit ** tak* 
the risks upon themselvesyiioiiietimea only ouefbatat other timfis 20 or 80. 
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mutnal consent, which otherwise must fall upon one person. The 
nature of it is thus : Suppose you ship £300 of goods for Jamaica, 
you being unwillfng to run so great a hazard yourself ; you go to the 
Assurance Office behind the RoycU Exchange^ in London^ and there 
acquaint the clerk you will ensure for £200, or £2oO, or if you 
wiU, the whole £300, (for you may ensure the whole or any part) 
upon such a ship, for so much goods as you have on board." 

But in those days, as now, dishonest practices had crept in, and had 
to be guarded against by those who granted insurances, while those 
who insured had to see that they committe^d their risks to honest 
and trustworthy persons: hence these additional observations were 
made by the same writer : — '^ Those assurances are most dangerous 
when they have the words inserted, lost or not lost, which is com- 
monly done when a stiip hath been long missing, and no tidings can 
be had ; the premiums (especially in time of war) will run very high, 
sometimes 30 or 40 per cent., and although it happens at the time 
that the subscription is made, the ship is cast away, yet the assurers 
most answer the loss to the insured. But if the party that caused 
the insurance to be made saw the ship tvreched, or had certain intrlli' 
genee^ such subscription will not oblige the same, being accounted 
mere Jraud, So, likewise, if the assured, having a rotten vessel, 
shall assure upon the same more than she is worth, and afterwards 
give orders, that, going out of port she should be sunh or wrecked^ 
this wUl be fraudulent and not oblige the assurers to answer. So soon 
as you hear of a certain that a loss has happened, you must inquire at 
the office for the insurers (if you know them not) and acquaint them 
of the loss, and how you came to know it, and desire them to inform 
themselves of the truth of it if they please, and are not satisfied 
with your report. When they are satisfied there is a real loss, there 
is generally an abatement of 10 per cent, for prompt payment ; for if 
they are punctual men, and value their reputations, they will presently 
pay you ; if not they will shuffle you off, and endeavour to find out 
flaws, and raise scruples for a larger abatement than ordinary, and 
sometimes will keep you a year or two out of your money, and many 
times never pay ; but generally get in case of loss 15 or 20 per cent, 
abated; I have known 40 per cent, abated on very small pretensions 
which makes a common proverb about such insurers : — What is it 
worth to insure the assurers? Be careful, therefore, to deal with 
honest men that value their reputation, when you have anything to be 
insured ! " This advice of the seventeenth century stands in equal 
force and virtue in the nineteenth. 

In 1720 a Parliamentary Committee sat to inquire into the practice 
of Marine Insurance as then existing ; complaint having been made 
to the Government that ^'several unjustifiable projects and under- 
takings, whereby great mischief might accrue to the public," were 
being entered upon. The various petitions, counter-petitions, and 
affidavits presented to, and examined by, this Committee, furnish 
valuable evidence of the position of this class of business at the com- 
mencement of the last century. It may be noted that this was the 
first Parliamentary Committee on Insurance matters in this counts^ « 



b THINGS WELL ENOUGH AS THEY WERE. 

The first petition examined was dated 25th January, 1719, and 
bore the signature of 286 merchants and traders, headed by Sir Justus 
Beck, of Leadenha]! Street, praying for the establishment of an 
Incorporated Company of Insurers with a Joint Stock, and its 
argument avers that such a company would preserve many of his 
Majesty's *^good subjects and their families" fi:<Hn that ruin to which 
they were exposed by being assurers in a private capacity. A coun- 
ter-petition was got up by the underwriters, who were naturally 
alarmed at this step, signed by 375 persons, headed by Sir Gilbert 
Heathcote ; the gist of this objection being that the establishment 
of a corporation would lead to undue preference, and to delay 
and refusal to insure when ships might be missing and in stormy 
weather. The British merchants also came forward with an adverse 
petition, urging that insurance business was in a satisfactory condi- 
tion, the premiums charged in London and Bristol being lower at 
that time than in any other part of Europe. It was also stated that 
the scheme was originated simply for the purposes of stock-jobbing ; 
and that as many families were supported by the then existing system, 
there was " no reason to destroy them without absolute necessity." 

It was alleged by the supporters of the petition that there were 
great losses by private insurers: so much so that ii had become 
customary (as hinted by the author just quoted) in many cases to 
insure the insurers: a precaution not unnecessary it would seem, for 
we have it on the authority of Adam Smith, that a list was laid before 
the Attorney-General of ofie hundred and fifty private insurers who 
had faded in the course of a few years fust previously to this period!* 
And it was further stated that previously to that time many 
English merchants had insured at Hamburgh for greater safety! 
Further still, one Robert Fletcher, a merchant, made solemn affidavit 
and said, <' that being lately in Holland, and frequently in conversa- 
tion with several merchants there, and often discoursing of a sub- 
scription then going on in London towards a fund for insuring ships 
and merchandise, they very much approved of the project, believing 
that if completed it would be a better security for the insured than 
any method in practice at the time." 

But all this was of no avail. The attorney and solicitor-general, 
to whom the petitions were ultimately referred, reported to the King 
a titer the following fashion : — " That the business of Insuring ships 
had a/ways been carried on as it then was ; that there was no Corpo^ 
ration in Europe for Insuring ships ; and that the making an experi- 
ment in a thing of the sort, if it should prove amiss would be of the 
utmost consequence to trade. Finally, that they could not advise 
the erection of a Corporation against which there were so many 
and great objections: and especially the method then used being 
approved of both at home and abroad I "f 

On what grounds the statement of the approval '^ at home" was 
based, we know not. We find a merchant writing soon afler this 

• Wealth of Nations, 5th Edit p. 146— 14S. 

t Vide Mr. Hendrika* valuable papen on th« First ParUammtarjf CommOUe <m 
Intunmoe* — ^Amurancc Magazine, W. IV* 
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period, *' that the making of Insurance" had '^ vastly increased ; for 
gamesters "he continues' 'wagerers, and cunning fellows, who pretend 
to deal in speculation, hegan to be almost as much concerned as the 
merchants ; so that a policy of insurance in a short time acquired 
raiher the effect of a box of dice, than a contract to secure trade ; 
and as gamesters seldom play fair after a few of the first games, it 
was not long before foul play in assurances began to appear, and 
which has ever since continued increasing, insomuch that it is now 
almost as common to hear of a wUful and fraudulent, as of an inevit- 
able, loss at sea." It is also worthy of notice, as indicative of the 
period, that on the matter of these petitions being introduced in the 
House of Commons soon afterwards. Sir William Thompson entered 
into long explanations how ^*one Bradly" and *'one Billingsley had 
endeavoured to bribe him and Sir Edward Northey, not only in this 
but also in another undertaking called 'The Lord OnsloVs Insu- 
rance.' "* Messrs. Bradly and Billingsley were the agents employed 
for obtaining the charters for these projects. Several years previously 
(1716) these /eam^cT gentlemen had concocted a scheme for a '* public 
Assurance Office, with one or two millions of capital," which project 
also fell to the ground. 

Such were the circumstances, and such the fate, of the first attempts 
to establish Corporations for Marine Insurance in this country. But 
the tables were soon to be turned. That which flattery, the bribery 
of officials, or the requirements of commerce, had alike failed to obtain, 
was still to be had at a price. Money was the motive power ; but 
it must come in large force in order to take proper effect. 

The various schemes which we have just passed under review had, 
as may be supposed, excited considerable attention in the mercantile 
world. Notwithstanding the learned opinions of the attorney and 
solicitor-general to the contrary, there was a very strong feeling 
growing up in favor of a change from the then existing system, with 
its many acknowledged defects, to something better, and the plan of 
a corporation appeared more feasible and practicable than any thing 
else that had been suggested. Hence we need not be surprised to 
find, in a very short period, a revival of the attempts in this direction. 
So it was : within one year from the former defeats two fresh schemes 
had been organised, or rather, perhaps, two of the old ones had been 
reorganised, and appeared under the respective titles or cognomens 
of "Lord Onslow's" and "Lord Chctwynd's" Insurance projects! 
Their promoters immediately set to work to obtain parliamentiiry 
powers, and how they obtained them has been eloquently narrated 
by another pen : — ^By some inadvertence the grand committee of 
supply had been dismissed before provision could be made for the 
arrears in the civil list. The ministers were in despair, and the Com- 
panies took advantage of the necessities of the State, to offer the large 
turn of £600,000 on condition of receiving his Majesty^ s charter for 
fheir respective Companies, Tlie offijr was eagerly grasped by the 
'inistry; and on evidence being given of the respectability of the 

* ride Assnrmnce Magarine. 
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members, of the cash lodged at the Bank to meet losses — of their 
funded property — and of the amount of business transacted, Mr. 
Aislabie,* Chancellor of the Exchequer, presented to the House the 
following message : — " His Majesty having received several petitions 
from great numbers of the most eminent merchants of the City of 
London, humbly praying that he would be graciously pleased to 
grant them his letters patent for erecting Corporations to assure ships 
and merchandise, and the said merchants having offered to advance 
and pay a considerable sum of money for his Majesty's use, in case 
they may obtain letters patent accordingly; his Majesty being of 
opinion that erecting two such Corporations, exclusively only of all 
other Corporations and Societies for assuring of ships and merchant 
disc, under proper restrictions and regulations, may be of great advan^ 
tage and security to the trade and commerce of the Kirtgdom, is willing 
and desirous to be strengthened by the advice and assistance of this 
House in matters of this nature and importance. He therefore hopes 
for their ready concurrence to secure and confirm the privileges his 
Majesty shall grant to such Corporations, and to enable him to dis- 
charge the debts of his civil government without burdening his people 
with any aid or supply .'^ 

Of course ^* the most dutiful Commons" could not withstand such 
potent arguments. A Bill was ordered to be brought in ; and shortly 
afterwards " the most dutiful, &c.," waited on his Majesty with an 
address of thanks ^^for communicating the application for an Insurance 
Company,** it being " an act of so much condescention as deserved the 
highest return of duty and thankfulness T And so the Companies 
obtained their charters, and the world Marine Assurance Cor^rations. 



CASUALTY ASSURANCE. 

The next class of Insurance commanding notice was that for 
securing the ransom of persons who had occasion to travel, and who 
were taken prisoners or captives. " In those days," says a i^-riter we 
have before quoted, " there was not merely a risk of storm or whirl- 
wind. Man was more cruel than the tempest, and the galleys of the 
Turks were then as much feared by the masters of trading vessels as 
the Corsairs of the Algerine were dreaded at a later period." 

Pilgrims to the Holy Land were also accustomed to effect Insurance 
for their personal safety, or ransom. 

This class of Insurance afterwards — ^if, indeed, it was ever anything 
else — degenerated into Insurance wagers. A traYeller departing 
on these or any long and dangerous voyage, deposited a specific 
amount in the hands of a money or Insurance broker, upon condition 
that if he returned he should receive double or trebk the amount 
he had paid ; but, in the event of his not returning, the money 
placed in deposit was forfeited. The Act against Gambling Assur- 
ances proved fatal to this branch of business. The author of 
'' Panarithmologia," (1693) before quoted, says, 

* This man w«« afterwards expelled the House of Commons and committed to the 
Tower—not, however, we believe, in connexion ¥rith any Insurance projects. 
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" Otbcr Ajisurances are made upon goods that are sent by waggon or cart, &c, by 
land, from all robbers or thieves, &c. Other Assurances are made upon the lives of 
men and women at a rate that is moderate ; for by this means, if you buy any place or 
office that is worth £1,000, or more or less, and you have not money enough to pur- 




money honestly paid 

keads of vMn; as if a man going for the ttreigkts^ and, perhaps, is in some fear that 
he may be taken by Moors or Turkish pirates, and so made a slave, for the redemption 
of whom a ransom must be paid, he may ^ere he goes on ship-board) go to the Insu- 
rance Office, and advance a premkun accordmgly upon a policy of assurance ^ and if he 
be taken into slavery in the voyage, the assurer or assurers must answer the ransom 
that is secured to be paid on the policy." 

The risks more particularly provided for in the Casualty Insurance 
Offices of the present day, are of an entirely different character. 
They relate to loss of life or limb, or other personal injury by acci- 
dent ; to Plate Glass and Hailstone Insurance, and other casualties 
of a similar character; with which most of our readers will be 
familiar. 



ANNUITIES, TONTINES, &c 

Next, afler the granting of Marine and Casualty Insurances, fol- 
lowed the system of granting or selling annuities on lives. The 
first description of annuities of which we find any record, are Ton- 
tine Annuities, so called from having been originated, or, at least, 
made popular by Lorenzo Ton to, or Tonti, a Neapolitan, who flou- 
rished about the middle of the seventeenth century. By some writers 
Tonti has been called the Father of Life Assurance. This claim can 
scarcely be admitted; for, although these annuities drew attention 
to the subject of life contingencies, and the recorded ages of the 
annuitants may have afforded valuable data for later observations, 
they were not based upon any certain data, but were entirely spe- 
eulatwe in their character and intentions. The principle of these 
annuities, on Lorenzo Tonti's plan, was as follows : — ^A certain num- 
ber of persons clubbed together a specified sum (without reference to 
age or sex), and at the expiration of each year the interest of this 
fund was divided amongst the subscribers who icere living ; and so 
on from year to year, until the last survivor received the whole of the 
interest. 

This novel scheme had all the appearance of a profitable invest- 
ment, until an inquiry was instituted to ascertain what became of the 
principal sum subscribed after the death of the last annuitant: the 
interest fund only having been awarded to the subscribers. This 
inquiry proved fatal to the plan, for it wcys found that the principal 
sum was appropriated by the founders of the scheme to their own 
uses. When this fiu^t was brought to light, a modification of the system 
was attempted. A number of years was fixed for the continuation 
of the Tontine, and the entire amount originally subscribed was to 
be received by the member who last survived. This plan did not 
meet with general approbation. It possessed great inequalities, as 
many died without receiving any advantage whatever for their sub- 
scriptions ; and others, longer lived, received, in many cases, nearly 
three handred times the amount advanced. In i^%% tk<^ \aiSX^\£L« 
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vivor of a Tontine in France, a widow, at the period of her death, 
at the age of 96, enjoyed an income of 73,500 livres — £3,062 10s. 
— for her orighial subscription of 300 livres, of the value in British 
currency of only £12 lOs. 

The system of Tontines for money gradually merged into what 
were afterwards known as lotteries^ and as such were repressed by 
legal enactment. Even now estates are sometimes purchased, or 
houses erected, on the Tontine principle of all the benefits going to^ 
the oldest survivor ^ and afterwards to his or her heirs — for women are 
more often the members or nominees in Tontines than men. A 
Tontine scheme relating to some property in the neighbourhood of 
JHerth, has recently fallen in ; the oldest life on the list having been 
that of a lady who died at Edinburgh last year, aged 106. One of the 
nominees in this scheme, also a female, died in 1853, aged 122 years.* 

The famous Tontine scheme for enlarging and improving the Town 
of Folkestone, unfortunately proved a fiiilure. 

We must look to later times than those of which we now speak 
before we find the doctrine of probabilities— on^naimg, first of all, in 
gavies of chance — ^so far developed and perfected as to be of any real 
use in estimating the chances, or expectation^ of life. Without some- 
such guide it is scarcely to be supposed that any number of persons 
would seek either to sell or to purchase annuities, otherwise Uian as 
occasional speculations. The uncertainty would be so great that only 
the most wary or dishonest would succeed. This, indeed, seems to 
have been the case, for the annals of that period teem' with records 
of the doings of one Audlet, who, although originally only a poor 
clerk with six shillings a week, was '* so neat an adept in the tricks 
of law,** and so keen in his annuity dealings, which chiefiy con- 
sisted in purchasing annuities well secured upon property, that he 
became one of the richest men of his time. His mode of action may 
be best judged of by the reply made to one of his victims who 
accuses him of having no conscience, — '^We monied people must 
balance accounts, ii you don't pay me my annuity you cheat me; if 
you do, I cheat you.**! 

Passing from Audley and his class, of whom there were then, as 
now, too many, we come to notice a man of very different character. 
Pascal, in his celebrated "Provincial Letters," had already sug- 
gested the application of the teachings of the theory of probabilities 
to the wants of mankind* These letters were read wherever books 
found their way. About this time the States-General were negociating 
some life-payments, and that clever statesman John de Wit, " added 
one more obligation to the many received from that distinguished 
man by employing the theory which Pascal suggested for the require- 
ments of his Government." He sought for and investigated all the 
available data of that period, and brought his own experience and 
great power of mind to bear upon the subject, by which means he 
solved problems, and laid down general principles which hold good to 

* Mary Benton :— her portrait was published in tliB lUuttrtUcd London News^ about a 
year before her death, 
t Francis' Annals, &c. 
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the present day. His report and treatise on the terms of Life 
Annuities was the first known production of the kind, and the lapse 
of two centuries has not lessened its importance in the eyes of learned 
and competent authorities.* From this time Life Annuities grew 
gradually into repute, and most GoTernments have used them as a 
means of raising money for national purposes. The formation of cor- 
rect tables of mortality at later periods has done much to advance and 
extend the system ; but, however much we may claim credit for this, 
we must alwajTS remember that to Holland belongs the credit of first 
applying mathematical calculations to political questions, and that her 
great statesman was the first who, since the fall of the Roman Empire, 
had attempted to ^jl the rate of annuities according to the probabi- 
lities of life. 



FIRE INSURANCE. 

About the period to which we have now arrived, attention was 
beginning to be directed to the subject of Fire Insurance. It is 
true, as we have seen, that in the early Saxon Guilds, loss by fire 
was one of the calamities provided against ; but the compensation so 
provided must necessarily have fallen very far short of that required 
in an increasing commercial community. It appears also that super^ 
siitian had some share in retarding the progress of Fire Insurance, 
as in a later age, amongst uneducated people, it has operated against 
the progress of Life Assurance. Mr. Pocock found, during his 
researches, that "some of the very earliest proposals for insuring 
dwellings from fire, although they were explained and understood 
with a degree of sagacity and clearness far beyond the time at which 
they were drawn up, were almost regarded as presumptuous schemes, 
wherewith Providence might be tempted, and likely to excite inju- 
rious notions of the party by whom the security was offered;" and as 
an instance of this feeling, he quotes the reply of Count Anthony von 
Oldenburgh, who, on having a scheme for Fire Insurance, presently 
to be noticed, submitted to him, admitted that the object of the plan 
was good, but considered that if he engaged in it. Providence might 
be tempted, his own subjects be displeased, and himself accused 
of avarice ! But for this superstitious fear, the Germans might have 
claimed the credit of laying the foundation of the present system 
of Fire Insurance. 

The scheme presented to Count Anthony Gunther von Oldenburgh, 
in 1609, was "for the Lords of Estates insuring the houses of their 
subjects against fire, by proposing to them that they should either singly 
or united, set a value upon their houses, and for every one hundred 
dollars of valuation pay him one dollar yearly. For this the landlord 
was to engage, that in case, by the will of God, their houses should 
be consumed by fire, caused otherwise than by the misfortunes of 
war, he should take the loss upon himself, and pay to the sufferers as 
much money as might be sufficient to rebuild their dwellings." The 

• Vide Assmrance Magazine, Vol. iL, where the entire Treatise of De Wit has 
been Tthanks to the ingenuity and perseverance of Mr. Hendriks) reproduced afte 
lying nid for nearly two centuries. 
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author of this design, continues Mr. Pocock, " expresses his confi- 
dence, that although the losses might at first fall heavy, a considerable 
sum might be thus gradually raised from year to year ; and that if a 
calculation were to be made of the number of houses destroyed by fire 
within a certain space, the loss would not nearly amount to the money 
accumulated in that time. It was, however, recommended, that 
910/ all the houses in every town should be included^ as their value 
might prove too considercible ; but only that some certain dwellings 
should be received into the Association," a regulation which some 
of the modem offices might take a lesson from : for having a number 
of risks side by side has been the cause of winding up several Fire 
Offices of modern date. 

Mr. Pocock points out, that in the preceding proposal ''are the 
essential elements of all insurances: average of loss, and a fund pro- 
vided for repayment by accumulation." Although Count Oldenburgh 
did not carry out this proposal, for the reasons stated, he considered 
that Companies of individuals might do so. We do not, however, find 
records of anything being done with this view until near the close of 
the i7th century. On the 15th day of October, 16iil, it was declared 
by an Act of the Corporation of London, that an Insurance fund 
should be formed under the direction of a committee, to meet at 
Guildhall every day, from three to six o'clock, for perfecting " the 
same undertaking to the good satisfaction of all persons, both citizens 
and others, that have or shall have any interest in any building there." 
On the 16th of the ensuing November it was agreed, at a Court of 
Common Council, '^that books should be prepared by the 1st 
December following, and lodged in the chamber of London, for 
receiving and entering subscriptions ; and that lands and ground-rents 
to the value of £100,000, should be forthwith settled as a fund to 
insure such houses as should be subscribed for. Also, that thereafter, 
as subscriptions should be made, a further additional fund, by the 
premiums which should be received, should be made. The premium 
for insuring b/ick houses to be £ A per cent., and for timber houses 
£S per cent. ^ But this (adds the Rev. John Strype, who was con- 
temporaneous with the design) would not take, perhaps because the 
credit of the City at this time was but low."* 

Thc^r*^ Fire Insurance Office which actually transacted any busi- 
ness in this country was one started in 1696, under the name of 
** The Amicable Contribution,*' which name was very soon afterwards 
changed for the far more appropriate one of " The Hand-in- Hand,** 
The office was founded on the mutual principle, and by the 26th of 
June, 1718, had insured as many as 3,666 houses. The office is 
still existing, and is well managed, although its business is smaller 
than some of its later constituted rivals. 

• We have just read, with much interest, Mr. Samuel Brown's paper on Fire Insur- 
ance, published in the Journal of the StcUUtic€d Society^ June 1857. Ills historical facta 
are ba!*ed upon Mr. F. G. Smith s paper on Fire Insurance, in the edition of the Emey- 
clopadia BriUmnica^ now publishing. They confirm, in all essential respects, those 
above given, with this addition, " In 1681. 1682, and 1683, the Journals of the Court 
of Common Council rucord the signing or many policies, and refer to the discussiona 
and arguments of their opponents ; but the city authorities appear to have been soon 
wearv of the scheme, for by a resolution of the iSth November, 1682, the court decided 
to mJioauish the btuiiieas, to caDod the •xisUag contracts, and to return the monej 
Moaptedlw them," Hote 1867. 
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CHAPTER IL 



LIFE ASSURANCE. 

Hating traced the early history of Marine and Casualty Insur- 
ances, Annuity Schemes, and Fire Insurances, we now approach the 
subject more particularly identiiied with our present purpose, namely, 
the progress of Lipb Assurance. The progress of other schemes of 
Insurance had undoubtedly prepared the way for that of Life Assur- 
ance, but still the principle grew slowly, and we require to carry back 
our historical jottings to an early period, in order to discover where 
and when the seeds first germinated. 

We have already disclaimed the intention of disputing with the 
nations of antiquity the merits of originating the theory of Life Assur- 
ance. This, however, is not to prejudice our right to inquire in 
how far they may, either directly or indirectly, have contributed to 
the development of the theory of probabilities, as relating to the 
duration of human life. It may be regarded by some as an evi- 
dence of the spirit of inquiry; by others as an incident scarcely 
worth the remarking, that Pliny, in his well-known observations 
on the census of Vespasian, and the enumeration of the inha- 
bitants of the country between the Apennines and the Fo, takes 
especial care to distinguish the number of persons living at ages 
above 100 ; or, as a coincidence worthy of little note, that Pluto 
remarked to the effect " that many persons had lived to a great age 
by reason of the serenity of the air, and the almost continuous sum- 
mer prevailing in Egypt and Syria." But when we find a later writer 
(Eusebius) remarking that '' the experience of a long series had led to 
the examination of the facts which had thus been handed down to 
his time with greater exactness;" and that about the time of the 
division of the Roman Empire, a table was actually in existence 
by which annuities could be valued, matters assume a ditiTeient 
aspect.* But this part of the subject will be further considered in 
another division : at present we must confine our remarks to the pro- 
gress of Life Assurance in England. 

The ^TSt parish registers were kept in England in 1538. They 
had been kept long previously in Augsburg and Breslau, though it 
was not till the beginning of the seventeenth century that thoy 
were general in Europe. "It is worth mentioning," says Mr. 
Francis, "that long ere this, the Paternal Government of Poru 
kept a register of all births and deaths throughout the country; 

* For farther investigatioa into tliese and limilar points, see Atturance Jfaaaziae, 
Vol h.-'Hendribf Paper$. 
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sxact returns of the population being made every year by officers 
appointed by the state." Or look still further back, and w« 
find the Romans, from the time of Servius Tullius downv«rards, 
'* took a census every fifth year ; and the right of citizenship 
iv^as involved in any one failing to comply with the requirements ot 
his age, name, residence, the age of his wife, the number of his 
children, slaves and cattle, together with the value of his pro- 
perty." But as they do net seem to have kept any register of burials, 
it is probable that the chief object of the census was to raise 
money for the purpose of conquest. Even in Englanjd, neither the 
age nor the cause of death was inserted in the early parish registers. 
By degrees this second deficiency became supplied, but it was not 
tiU 1728, or nearly two centuries after their first adoption, that the 
ages of the dead were introduced. '* John Smart, of G-uildhall, 
London, Grent.," in the 2nd edition of his admirable Tables of Interest, 
Discount, Annuities, &c., published in 1726, suggested that the 
parish clerks should make a return of the age of every person dying ; 
and his recommendation had the desired effect. Towards the close 
of the sixteenth century the frightful ravages of the plague had 
caused such alarm in the country, that to *' quiet public feeling' 
the Government of the day wisely thought it desirable to publish 
correct accounts of the progress of the pestilence. These were called 
" Bills of Mortality," and " though they were not at first main- 
tained consecutively, they were afterwards found so useful as to be 
continued from 29th December, 1603, to the present time." 

The next step in progression was the publication, in the early part 
of the seventeenth century, of " the first English work on the sub- 
ject," entitled "Natural and Political Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality," of which the author was John Graunt, bom in " Birching 
Lane." This has been described as "the earliest movement in 
economical arithmetic, and the closest approximation to the data 
on which Life Assurance is founded." His attention appears to 
have been first drawn to the Bills of Mortality by hearing " men 
of great experience in this city talk seldom under millions of people 
to be in London." He found the actual number of inhabitants to 
be about 384,000. It seems he made enemies by his book, as others ' 
have done who fearlessly aimed at the truth; for when the great 
fire of London occurred, " he was accused of having gone to the 
reservoir of the New Kiver Company, and of cutting off the supply 
of water ! "* 

Many of the observations contained in this book of Graunt's, are as 
curious for their accuracy as for their originality. In one place he 
says, "seven out of every 100 live in England to the age of 70." This 
was probably not far from the truth at that time. Dr. Price found, a 
century aftenvards, that in the town of Northampton, the number 
was ten. The Carlisle Tables show 24 as the number. Again, he 
says in his own quaint way, " the more sickly the years are, the less 
fruitful of children they be ; " and although the idea was then ridi- 

* Ihuida. 
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culed, it has since been found perfectlj true ! He taid it down that 
there were good reasons " why the magistrate should himself take 
notice of the number of burials and christenings." The reasons he 
assigned, however, were hardly of equal importance with the sugges- 
tion ; one of them being to ascertain whether the City of London had 
** grown big enough." Graunt was by no means the only writer of his 
period who entertained grave apprehensions on the subject of the 
growth of London. His contemporary. Sir William Petty, who did 
much to direct public attention towards mortality observations, pub- 
lished an Essay on ^'Political arithmetic, concerning the growth of the 
City of London, with the measures, periods, causes, and consequences 
thereof." The fears then entertained were rather of a political than 
of a sanitary character ; thus a Statute passed in the reign of Eliza- 
beth declares that ''such multitudes could hardly be governed by 
ordinary justice to serve God and obey her Majesty." Sanitary con- 
siderations were not, however, entirely overlooked, for another statute 
of that period lays it down that '* such great multitudes of people in 
small rooms, being heaped up together, and, in a sort, smothered with 
many families of children and servants, in one tenement, it must 
needs follow, if any plague or any universal sickness come among 
them, it would presently spread through the whole city." Yet in 
1681 a proclamation was issued /orbiclding any new buildings. 

It is worthy of note that, at this period, tiie present order of popu- 
lation appears to have been reversed ; and that there were, then, more 
males than females living. In speaking of a peculiar disease or epide- 
mic which had arisen, Graunt says, ** for since the world believes that 
marriage cures it, it may seem, indeed, a shame that any maid 
should die unmarried, when there are more males than females ; that 
is, an overplus of husbands for all that can be wives I " Referring to 
some calculation he had made regarding the ratio of increase of the 
population, he says, *' According to this proportion, Adam and Eve 
doubling themselves every sixty- four years of the 5,610 years, which 
is the age of the world, according to the Scriptures, shall produce 
far more people than are now in it. Wherefore the world is not 
100,000 years old as some vainly assert, nor above what tlie Scripture 
makes it" 

The Sir William Petty just referred to, and who was the founder 
of the great house of Lansdowne, entered into many curious specula* 
tions and calculations ; some of which attracted considerable atten- 
tion at that period. He demonstrated, as he thought, conclusively, 
that the growth of London must stop itself before the year 1800 ; and 
that the world would be fully peopled within the next 2,000 years! 
But his most elaborate, not to say profane one, was " on the number 
of the quick and the dead who may rise at the last day." This num- 
ber he estimated at 20,032,000,000, or less " than one-fifth part of 
the graves which the surface of Iceland will afford, without ever put- 
ting two bodit'S into any one grave !" That he observed upon the 
laws of mortality closely there can be no doubt, as his basis for the 
above calculation was one death in forty of the population annually^ 
which was not fiar from the truth ; and he was proba\A^ «\iavx\.\:V^\\.''"aL 
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sajing that London doubled itself in 40 years, at the then latd of 
increase. Howel wrote at that period, 'Hhat for the number of 
human souls breathing in city and suburbs, London may compare 
with any in Europe in point of populousness." 

These speculations of Graunt and Petty, although curious from 
their originality, and frequently remarkiable for their truth, were still 
far too unconnected and indefinite to form a correct basis for the 
operations of Life Assurance. A pamphlet was printed in 1680, in 
which the whole doctrine of the value of life, then understood and 
acted on, as is affirmed ; the utmost value allotted to the best life was 
seven years, at which the life of a '* healthful man" at any age between 
twenty and forty was estimated ; while that of an aged or sickly 
person was from five to six years,— the various limits between these 
two extremes constituting the whole range of difierence in value. 
Still they did much to c-all public and scientific attention to the ques- 
tion of life contingencies; and it is more than probable that Dr. 
Halley, the Astronomer Royal of that day, was amongst the number 
whose attention was so drawn. It is certain that it was about this 
period that he commenced a series of observations, which resulted in 
the publication, in 1693, of the Breslau Table of Mortality, and 
which in addition to rendering' his own name immortal, was Uie first 
important step towards raising the Doctrine of Life Assurance to a 
position to claim rank amongst the sciences. 

It is not a little strange that while England was the theatre destined 
for the correct development of Life Assurance, she could not of 
herself furnish the data upon which its practice was to be built. The 
omission, before referred to, of leaving the ages unrecorded in the early 
parish registers of burials, caused Dr. Halley to have recourse to the 
registers of the town of Breslau in Silesia, which was the only place 
where a record of the ages of the dead was kept. From the recorded 
ages in the Breslau register, Dr. Halley drew a table of the proba- 
bilities of the duration of human life at every age. Li it he taught 
with great clearness and exactness the conditions needful for the for- 
mation of rates of mortality ; the manner of forming them with com- 
plete geometrical precision ; of deducing a corresponding table of the 
present state and annual movement of the population ; of reading in 
them the probability of survivorship of any person taken at random 
in a given society ; of, in truth, concluding upon the probable duration 
of the co-existence of several individuals from the sole knowledge of 
their age. He, also, first developed the true method of calculating 
Life Annuities, taking for his guide th^ rate of mortality during five 
successive years in Breslau.* 

It will not fail to strike the reader, as we proceed, as at least strange, 
if not altogether unaccountable, that the results of Halle/s labours 
did not give some immediate impetus to the business of I^e Contin- 
gencies. Such, however, certainly does not appear to have been the 
case. The publication of his Tables (in the Philosophical Transactions 
for the year 1693, No. 196), seems to have creat^ as littie attention 
in this country as did De Wit's Treatise on the continent, although 
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there is great reason to believe the latter was purposely suppressed. 
Dr. Gouraud, in his History of the Calculus of Probabilities^ pub- 
lished in Paris in 1848, an able work, after speaking of De Wit and 
his works in terms of admiration., adds '' and again, when in 1693 
an English mathematician of the highest order, proceeding in turn to 
study, in the obituary returns of London and Breslau, the general laws 
of human mortality, published on this subject a Memoir, which is 
read even to this day with admiration, absolutely no one took any 
heed of it. • . . Useless instructions I Buried in the 
vast and rich collptction of memoirs of the Rojal Society of London^ 
the admirable labours of Ualley were only to be discovered there by 
fXMterity." But so it was. 

How to account for this neglect is very difficult, • particularly at 
a period when public curiosity had been excited by the £Edlure of 
various annuity schemes,* and when one would therefore have supposed 
that anything which bore the semblance of truth would have been 
seized upon with avidity. Some writers have accounted for the &ct 
by asserting that HaUe/s Tables being rather outlines of what mor- 
tality Tables should be, than complete in themselves, no one of that 
day fully comprehended their use. We; think the more probable reason 
is, that, as these Tables were known to be based upon results chiefly 
obtained from abroad, they were not considered to be a correct guide 
to English mortality, and were therefore passed over for others less 
scientificaily constructed at a later period. All who are acquainted 
with the Breslau Tables will, we think, agree with Mr. Hendriks, 
*^ that Dr. Halley was the discoverer and scientific arranger of what 
are termed Life Tables in the full and highly important modem accep- 
tation of the term, and that in his paper (an estimate of the degrees 
of the mortality of mankind, &c.) he taught the world the best initiatory 
and theoretical form for the computation of Life Annuities and of 
Survivorships, from and to given ages." We must, however, proceed 
with our narrative. 

The next English writer on the subject of Life Contingencies was 
Thomas Simpson, ^' a natural and self-taught mathematician, whose 
life, prior to throwing himself on the world of London for support, had 
been somewhat of a vagrant one." He is reputed to have cast rustic 
nativities, told fortunes, advanced courtships, and occasionally '^varied 
his vagabondism" by undertaking to raise the devil ; '^ an attempt in 
which he was so successful that he sent his pupil mad, and was obliged 
himself to leave the village." Li 1740 he produced a volume " On the 
Nature and the Laws of Chance," and in 1742 this was followed by his 
" Doctrine of Annuities and Reversions, deduced from general anH 
evident principles," with Tables showing the value of joint and sin;»Ie 
lives. In 1762 he made an additional contribution to the statistics 
of Annuities, as he published in his '^ Select Exercises" a supplement, 
wherein he gave new Tables of the values of annuities on two joint 
lives and on the survivor of two lives, more copious than hitherto. He 
first attempted to compute the value of joint lives ; but as these were 
still taken from the London bills of mortality they were by no means 

* Vide Dr. Price's and IVancis Baily*i works oa Axm»i\X«^ 
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fit for general acceptance. He treated his subject, however, more 
broadly and clearly than it had been previously treated, giving some 
of the best Tables of the values of Life Annuities published during 
that period. Though the manner in which they might be com- 
puted had been shown by Dr. Halley, it is to the self-taught 
Simpson we are indebted for their practical application, as we shall 
presently see. 

Looking a little later we find, in 1760, M. Buffon, the celebrated 
French naturalist, publishing " a further contribution to the statistics 
of Assurance, in a Table of the probabilities of life, estimated from 
the mortality bills of three parishes in Paris, and two country parishes 
in its neighbourhood.'* The following are illustrations of his calcu- 
lations :— -" By this Table," he says, " we may bet 1 to 1 that a new- 
born infant will live eight years ; that a child of one year old will 
live thirty-three years more ; that a child of two years old will live 
thirty-three years and five months more ; that a man of thirty will 
live twenty-eight years more ; that a man of forty will live twenty- 
two years longer, and so through the other ^es." lie adds " the 
age at which the longest life is to be expected is 7, because we may 
lay an equal wager, or 1 to 1, that a child of that age wiU live for^- 
two years and three months longer. That at the age of twelve or 
thirteen we have lived a fourth part of our life, because we cannot 
reasonably expect to live thirty-eight or thirty-nine years longer; 
that in like manner, at the age of twenty-eight or twenty-nine, we 
have lived one-half of our lifie, because we have but twenty-eight 
years more to live ; and lastly, that before fifty we have lived three- 
fourths of our lives, because we can live but for sixteen or seventeen 
years more." It is wonderful how nearly correct some of these esti- 
mates have since been found. 

It is particularly noticeable that nearly all those schemes which we 
now-a-days look upon and claim as resulting from the development 
of the science of Life Contingencies, were more or less anticipated by 
the early writers on the subject. Take the case of endowments for 
children — ^a good and wise provision in many cases — and we find the 
practice applied in a familiar manner, nearly two hundred years ago, 
in illustrating the practice of usury, — ^vide " A discourse upon Usurie^ 
h]i waie of dialogue and oracions^ for the better varietie and more 
delight of all those that shall read this treatise^ by Thomas Wilson^ 
Doctor of the Civil Lawes, one of the Maisters of his Maiesties honour- 
able Court of Requests. Imprinted at London by Roger Warde, dwelling 
neere Holboume Conduit, at the sign of the Talbot. — 1584," wherein 
the writer says, " A merchant lendeth to a Corporation or Companie 
an hundred pound, which Corporation hath by statute a grant, that 
whosoever lendeth such a summe of money, and hath a childe of one 
yecre, shall have for his childe, if the same childe doc live till he be 
full fiftcene years of aj^e, cOO li (£) of money ; but if the childe die 
before that time, the father to lose his principal for ever; whether is 
this merchant an usurer or no? The lawe saith, if I lend purposely 
fi)r jriiin(\ notwitlistandinjr the peril and hazard, I am an usurer." He 
then illustrates the other side of the question by an Annuity problem : 
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*^ A Corporation taketh a 100 li. of a man, to give him 8 in the 100 IL 
during bis life without restitution of the principalL It is no usurie, 
for that here is no lending, but a sale for ever of so much rent for so 
much monie." In those days, when *' usurie" was constituted a penal 
offence, such questions were not unfrequentlj rising. 

Our remarks have hitherto been confined chiefly to English writers 
and mathematicians ; but the mere mention of the name of Buffon 
opens up associations of a brilliant array of continental writers — many 
of them contemporary with him — ^who have contributed in no small 
degree to the development of the science of Life probabilities. For 
the reader's further acquaintance with them we will refer him to one 
of the most excellent papers ever penned on such a subject, an article 
On the Origin and Progress of the Calculus of Probabilities^ by Samuel 
Brown, the Actuary of the Guardian Assurance Company, in the 
sixth volume of the Assurance Magazine, 

We have spoken of Pascal and De Wit. With the name of the 
former is connected that of the Chevalier de Mere, by whom Pascal 
was furnished with a couple of problems for solution connected with 
the laws of chance in the throw of dice ; which solution was after- 
wards generalized by Fermat. A few years afierwards Huyghens, a 
celebrated mathematician, published a work in Dutch, containing 
several curious problems of a like nature. But as no immediate 
application was made of them to Life Contingencies, we must return 
to the grand pensionary De Wit. " In 1761," says Mr. Brown, " this 
great man, celebrated alike as a statesman and mathematician of the 
highest repute, who had already published, in 1660, a work on curves, 
to which Condorcet refers in terms of eulogy, conceived the design of 
applying the doctrine of probabilities to the valuation of human life 
in the question of Government Annuities. Collecting the registers of 
births and deaths in various towns in Holland, he used the results to 
estimate the true value of a Life Annuity, in the report which he 
prepared on the resolution of the States -General, passed 25 th April, 
1671, to negociate funds on Life Annuities." This report, as we have 
said, has recently heeir brought to light by Mr. Hendriks, who remarks 
that *^ It is entitled to be considered as the first known production of 
^^7 ^^S^ treating, in a formal manner, the valuation of Life Annuities." 

One of the earliest applications of the theory of probabilities to 
moral and judicial events was by N. Bemouilli, in 1709. Taking the 
rules already laid down by Huyghens, he proceeded to estimate, amongst 
other things, the time after which an absent person may be reputed to he 
dead; the premium to be paid for assuring to a young girl a dowry 
or annuity on the day of her marriage ; the relative value of differing 
testimonies ; and the comparative chances of the guilt or innocence of 
an accused person. But what shall be said of a book, published a little 
later, by " John Craig," wherein he proposes to convince Jews, and 
to convert infidels by the aid of geometry and algebra ! 

The great work of this time, however, was undoubtedly the ars 
conjectandi of James Bemouilli, completed and published by his bro- 
ther Nicholas — the N. Bemouilli of the previous paragraph — in 1713, 
after the death of the original author. '^ The views of Jamea Bi^xTiQ>fky^ 
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says Mr. Brown, '^ were so original and profound that thej took pre- 
cedence of all writers of that period." 

Of the continental writers of this and more recent periods we must 
make particular mention of R^ond de Montmort, Father Prestet, 
Leibnitz, Dupr^ de Saint-Maur, Daniel Bemouilli, D'Alambert, Euler, 
Lagrange, Laplace, Gondorcet, and by no means least, M. Quetelet, 
the Royal Astronomer of Belgium ; with others whom we shall have 
occasion to mention as we proceed,— all throwmg a charm over the 
science with which their names have become associated. To the 
English writers of this period we must add Wallis, Short, Morris, 
Bayes, and De Moivre. 

While glancing at the contin^ital writers, it will not be inopportune 
briefly to survey the progress of Life Assurance on the continent, more 
particularly as we may not have another opportunity of doing so 
through these pages. Such a phalanx of writers should betoken great 
results. But the facts are the other way. This has, to all appearance, 
arisen not so much firom the less provident habits of the people in 
some of the continental countries, as from prejudice and direct legislative 
prohibition in many cases ! Thus in France an ordinance (called the 
Great Marine Ordinance) of the reign of Louis XTV, dated 1681, says 
'^ we forbid making of any Lisurance on the life of men ; " although 
it afterwards gives a qualification : '^ nevertheless those who redeem 
captives may have the price of the redemption assured upon the per- 
sons whom they withdraw from slavery, which the assurers are bound 
to pay, if the redeemed on his way back is retaken, killed, drowned, 
or if he perish by other means than na;tural deaths In the Netherlands 
an ordinance of Philip the Second, dated 1570, is alike prohibiting. 
Tiie Civil Statutes of Genoa^ dated 1588, contain similar provisions, 
with a proviso against gambling insurances, as follows : '^ securities, 
bonds, and wagers, may not be made, without the license of the senate, 
upon the life of the Pope, nor upon the life of the Emperor, nor upon 
the life of Edngs, Cardinals, Dukes, Princes, Bishops, nor upon the life 
of other lords or persons in constituted dignities, ecclesiastical or 
secular. Neither may they be made upon the acquisition, loss, or 
change of lordships, gov^imients, kingdoms, provinces, duchies, cities, 
lands, or places. Nor upon expected fisunine or war, or 

the contrary, &c." Such a statute speaks of speculation in days 
gone by. The 24th article of the Amsterdam ordinance of 1598 
recites, " We expressly prohibit insurance of the life of any person, 
and likewise wagers upon any voyage of frivok)us purpose ; and where 
they are made we declare them void." The Rotterdam ordinances oi 
1604 and 1635 repeat the latter injunction. Li France, the custom, 
if not the law, has become modified, and Assurance Companies have 
sprung up. The earliest of these were unfortunate, and Uiis had the 
effect of making Life Assurance again unpopular there. There are 
now, we believe, only Jive French Life Companies of any note, viz., 
the Generally National^, Union^ Phcenix, and Caisse PatemelU^ and 
these have all been established since 1819. A few years ago there 
were some five or six others, but they have all since voluntarily given 
up the business of Life Assurance, and put their afiairs into liquidation. 
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Mr. Hendrikfl estimated, a few years since,* that the whole sums 
assured in France, as payable at the death of persons, did not exceed 
one million ; the larger number of policies being for short term risks, 
or renewable only for a limited period. There are, however, some 
iwen^ milhons assured by the associations of Taniinieret for deterred 
annuities and endowments payable in lifetime; and a large Ftre busi- 
ness also is done—larger in proportion than in England — ^probably in 
some degree attributable to the fact of its being unfettered by restrictive 
duties ! How different tho customs of neighbouring countries I In 
England the sums invested in life Assurance probably stand as 10 to 1 
against the sums invested in annuities. In France it is 20 to 1 the 
otiier way. Even up to a comparatively recent period the writers in 
France have not hesitated to speak in the most disparaging terms of 
life Assurance. Thus, in a work of some note published at the close 
of the last century (1783), the writer says — *' At Naples, Florence, in 
England, and in other places, assurances on the lives of men are allowed 
to be made ; but this kind of assurances are not assurances properly 
so eattedj they are true wagers* These wagers, improperly called assu- 
rances, are prohibited in Holland and several other countries. For a 
long time they have been prohibited in France, and this prohibition has 
been renewed by the marine ordinance.** Then he valianUy exclaims— 
*^Man is beyond price! The life of man is not an object of trade, 
and it is odious for his deaUi to become matter for mercantile specula- 
tion ; and, as observes Grivel, these kind of wagers are of sad augury, 
and may occasion crimes. Such assurances are, therefore, absolutely 
void. The premium stipulated is not even due I " Previous writers 
had opposed Marine Insurance just as strenuously. 

It is but fidr to add that the present Emperor (Napoleon III.^, in addi- 
tion to the many other social benefits he is conferring upon the French 
nation, appears most desirous of aiding in the spread ofLife Assurance in 
his Empire. He has recentiy (1867) bestowed tities of dignity upon 
several persons who have been actively engaged in reforming the principle 
and extending the practice of Life and Ci^iudty Insurance ; and in a tew 
years the ^its of hit sagacity will be more apparent Several new French 
life Companies have recently been foundedC and some of the English 
Companies are transacting a large Life business there. 

In Oermanyy Life Assurance is spreading rapidly, and the native Com- 
panies are for the most part doing welL Many of the British Life Offices 
are now doing a large business in the north of Europe. In Australia both 
Life and lire Businesses are rapidly extending ;t and in America, or more 
correcUy speakinp^, the UnUed States, the srowth and development of sound 
Insurance Associations is so remarkable as almost to rival those on this 
side of the Atlantic, as the foUowing figures will show :— In the year 1866, 
S7 offices issued 131,246 new pohcies, insuring 42,047,616 dob. The 
average number ofpolicies for each office being 3,647. The total amount 
assured by these offices is 398.212,142 dels. The toUl assets are 89,665,480 
dob., and the claims paid in 1866 were 6,140,663 dels. 

* Vide Annranoe Hagaxine. 

t yids Awannoe MagasiDe, Vols. ii. and W, ; Mr. Hendrik*8 Papen, and Mr. 
fiamnel Brown on the Progrea of Life Anurance on the Continent. 
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CHAPTEBIIL 



THE SUBJEOT DIVIDED INTO DISTINOnVE PEBIODS. 

Hayinff traced the progress of Life Assurance iliroagh the period 
of its early development, we have now to note its progression anring 
the period whidi has brought it into active practical application. The 
most intelligible way of doing this will be to mark the several epochs 
of progression under their chanicteristic heads. Thus, our First Division 
will commence in 1698, and terminate in 1760 ; it will be called the 
period of " Speculative Assurances." The next division will commence 
m 1762, and terminate in 1815 ; this will be called the "Transition 
Period." The Third Division will commence in 1816, and terminate 
in 1844; this will be called ''The Gblden Age of Assurance Com- 
panies." The Fourth Division commences in 1844, and terminates 
with 1855 ; being called " The period of Bubble Companies." The 
Fifth period commences in 1857 and continues to the present time ; 
it is entitled "Modem Assurance Companies." The reasons for 
these divisions of the subject, and the titles by which they are 
severally designated, will be more particularly set forth as we 
proceed. 



FIRST PERIOD— 1698 to 1760. 



''Spsoulativs Assusakoss." 

Although the Amicable^ Society is generally considered to have 
been the earliest English Office for granting Assurances, we have 
records of the existence of at least two schemes of a similar character 
prior to it, which deserve a passing notice. The first was pro- 
jected by ilie Bev. William Assheton, D.D., Rector of Middleton in 
Lancashire, " for the benefit of the widows of clergymen and otherh, 
and for settling of jointures and annuities." The design was under- 
taken by the Mercer's Company in London, which, in 1698, settled 
the sum of £2,888 per anpum, as a security for the yearly payment 
of £30, during the life of any widow whose husband had, in his health, 
subscribed £100 to the fund, which was the limit allowed. Married 
men under 40 might not subscribe more than £500, or under 60 more 
than £300. The scheme, however, did not succeed. In 1699 another 
similar institution was formed un<^er the name of ** The Society of 
Assurances for Widows and Orphans," which has, also, long since 
passed away.f Each of these Societies did a large business, and their 

* The Amicabl$ is now about to pass oat of ezistflnce u a serrate office, arrange- 
ments haTina: been made for its aosorbtion bj the Norwich Union Life Office to 
preTent its djin^of inanition.^Note 1866. 

t FococL 
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downfall may be traced to the existence of no correct data to guide 
them in their operations. 

A lapse of seven years finom the last date brings us to Tht y/ 
Atmcaiie Society^ or Perpetual Asntrance^ as it was then called, yS^ 
founded in ITOSj and fourteen more years place upon the stage the 
RoycU Exchange and London Assurance Corporation. The events 
attending the formation of these Companies will be more fully 
reviewed at the commencement of our next chapter. 

The periods intervening between the establishment of the Offices 
just named produced swarms of other Insurance schemes under almost 
every conceivable title. Thus, in the next year after the establish- 
ment of the Amicable^ Charles Povey projected a Company to be 
Ibrmed in Hatton Grarden, for four thousand healthy persons between 
the ages of 6 and 55, under the name of ^' The Proprietors of the 
Traders' Exchange House." Every subscriber was to pay 2s. 6d. per 
quarter, for which premium three hundred pounds were to be equally 
ditirilnUed to the nominees of the assured persons dying in any quarter, 
wiUi one halfpenny from the clear profits of the printed papers sold by 
tke Office ; about which more will be said presently. Soon afterwards 
we find this same Povey, who had rendered himself conspicuous as 
the authOT of a publication entitled ^' The unhappiness of England as 
to trade," projected the Sun Fire Office, and sold it to certain pur- 
chasers, who, under a settlement in April, 1710, constituted themselves 
into a Company. In addition to his endeavours to remove the evil 
consequences resulting from fires, he invented a machine to extinguish 
Uiem, long known as '^ Povey's Fire Annihilator." About this period 
"The York Buildings Company" and "The English Copper Company" 
were also started ; and other Societies were formed " for the purpose 
of assoring the lives of particular classes of personS| as members of the 
army and navy, clergymen, schoolmasters, &c."* 

About this date, also, commenced a system of speculative assurances 
known as " the little goes." A number of persons combined, and each 
sabecribed 5s. fortnightly, inclusive of policy stamps and entrance- 
money, on condition of £200 being paid to his heirs and executors. 
In another of these schemes 58. a quarter entitled the subscriber's 
representatives to receive £120 on his demise ; while a third, called 
the " Fortunate " Office, was to provide marriage portions of £200 for 
those who paid 2s. per quarter. One of these " little goes " was held 
at the Cross Keys, in Wych Street; another called the "British Apollo,'* 
in Bolls Court, Fleet Street ; and a third in Petticoat Lane. These 
were for the most part swindles, but a chronicler of the time says — 
" The success of these schemes sharpened the invention of the tbriHy, 
and immediately almost every street in London abounded with Insu- 
rance Offices, where policies for in&nts, three months old, might be 
obtained for short periods. From these they diverged into other ages, 
and various descriptions of persons." 

The number of Companies formed, and the variety of risks under- 
taken, afforded a prolific fund of amusement for the wits of the day. 

* Pocock p. 95. 
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Thus we find one of them referring to Fire Companies 

Projectiiig, 8iir«| must be a ninftil tnde^ 
Since all the elanmii are babbles made ; 
The/re right that gall as with the dread of>e/ 
For fear makes greater fools than fimd ~ 



And another hits at the Life Offices, professing to give the mortnarj 
registers of the members. Thus : — 



^ Died— Of a six-bar nte, 4 ;— of a qaick-set hedge, 8 ;— broke his neck in robbing a 
hen-roost, 1;— surfeit of cards and cream, 2; — took cold sleeping at chordi 11 ;« 
October, 1 ;— Of fright in an exercise of the train-bands, 1.** 

And a still later writer thus narrates his grievances 

** By Fire and Life Insarers next 
Tm intercepted, pestered, vex'd 
Almost beyond endorance ; 
And though the schemes appear onsonnd, 
Their advocates are seldom found 
Deficient in assurance.** 

New MontUjf Magatme. 

At this period a custom existed with the Insurance Offices of printing 
historical or political papers, in the form of newspapers, which will 
explain a promise made by '^ The Proprietors of the Traders Exchange 
House ** scheme, that every member was to have a halfpenny firom the 
clear profits of t£e papers sold by the Office. Hatton, the old London 
Hbtorian, speaking of the Unum Fire Office, established in 1714, says, 
'^ every subscriber, desiring the same, may have one of the printed 
papers they publish once or twice a week gratis.** A publication of 
the same kmd was, also, issued by the Sun Fire Office, in 1724, called 
The HistoriccU Register^ which was presented to the Insurers as a 
newspaper. It was continued until 1743, having been first published 
weekly, and then quarteriy, when each register consisted of a thick 
octave pamphet, sold to llie public at one shilling."* These publi- 
cations liave proved a valuable addition to our historic literature, and 
were most likely conducted at a fiur less expense than many of the 
Offices now go to annually in advertising. 

A notable point of comparison between the Assurance Offices of 
this period and those of modem times, is the situations selected for 
carrying on business. The modem Offices rival each other in the 
splendour of their buildings, and the prominence of their situation. 
Whenever an eligible '^ comer " becomes vacant, the Insurance Offices 
and the gin-palaces enter into fierce competition for its occupancy ; 
and the one that '^ comes down " most handsomely gets it. Assurers, 
as they walk along the streets, may constantly see portions of their 
'^ bonuses ^ irretrievably invested in bricks and mortar. In the '^ good 
old times " the Sun took up its abode at the '^ back of the Royal iSr- 
changeP The Royal Exchange Office did business againtt the £r- 
change^ on Comhill ; also '^ at the Rainbow Gofiee-house, by the Inner 
Temple Gate, in Fleet Street." The great Equitable held its first 
meeting at the '^ White Lion in ComhilL" A Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, with a capital of two millions, was held at the Three Tons, 
Swithen*s Alley ; an Annuity Society at Uie Rainbow, Comhill ; 

• Pocock, p. 90. 
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another Fire Company at the Swan and Rummer; an Assurance 
Office " for Horses dying natural deaths, stolen, or disabled." very 
properly, at(the Crown Tavem,)Smithfield. Another Assurance Office 
^* for all masters and mistresses against losses they shall sustain by 
servants, thefts, &c., 3000 shares at £1000," at the Devil Tavern I 
and a ''new Assurance Office upon the lives of men, women, and 
children," at the Bell and Dragon, otherwise called Lincoln's Inn 
£ating House, in Portugal Street, at Lincoln's Lin Back gate !* 

It was daring the period of which we are speaking that most of the 
Companies referred to at the commencement of this Chapter were 
formed. David Macpherson, in his Annab of Commerce, says, '' Out 
of above two hundred visionary schemes that were formed and carried 
into effect at that time," only four existed at the time he wrote, and 
two of those have since passed away. A Mtile later, another historian 
tells us that ''The Laudable Society^ the Amicable Society of An- 
nuiiants, the Provident Society, the London Annuity Society, the 
Equitable Society of Annuitants, the Westminster Union Society, the 
London Union Society, the Consolidated Union Society, the Public 
Annuitant Society, the Rational Society, the Friendly Society of 
Annuitants, and others, (whose names are now lost or forgotten, )frere 
all established about the years 1770 and 1771." But that which strikes 
the historical reader as one of the most remarkable features of the 
times, is the purposes for which many of the so-called Assurance 
Offices, were got up. Here we find " A Mutual Assurance Company 
was formed to aid an adventurer with funds to raise a vessel which, 
laden with the treasures of the East, had been lost on her passage 
home ; the peculiar feature of the transaction being that if any of the 
association should die before the object was accomplished, their share 
was to be transferred to the remaining adventurers." This made the 
hazard a double one. Another Company having at its head " three 
English peers, two Bishops, four Irish peers, with many eminent mer- 
chants and gentlemen" petitioned the king that it might be incorporated 
fir purchasing and improving forfeited and other estates in Great 
jBritain, for granting Annuities, and for insuring lives ; seeing this 
will (were the words of the petition) unite by interest many of the 
King^s subjects against the Pretender and his adherents for ever. In 
order to which several of the petitioners have sent persons into Scot- 
land for purchasing the forfeited estates there, and have since by volun- 
tary subscription to the Governor and Company of Undertakers for 
raising the Thames water tn York Buildings raised a Joint Stock of 
£1,200,000, on the credit of which estates they propose to grant 
annaities for and to insure on lives ; for the benefit of such of his 
Majesty's subjects as are straitened in their fortunes by the reduction 
of interest" This scheme seems as unintelligible as it is voluminous. 
The further we look back the more daring and unaccountable are 
some of the schemes proposed. As early as the middle of the l7th 
century. Assurance Companies were resorted to for carrying into effect 
any ingenious or costly project, when all other means had failed. 

* For nmneroiis other similar examples see Pooock oo Life Assurance, and Franciif 
Annals of Life Astnrance, Ac. 
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Thus, in 1643, one Captain John Bulmer, an unsuccessful engineer, 
published a scheme entitled '* Propositions in the Office of Asshranct^ 
London^ for the blowing up of a boat and a man over Lofidon Bridge,^ 
In this paper the projector covenants for himself, his heirs, &c., to per- 
form the undertaking within a month afler intimating from the office he 
was ready, " so soon as the undertakers wagering against him 6 for 1,** 
should have deposited enough to pay the expenses of making the boat 
and engine, he also subscribing his own proportion. The money so col- 
lected was to remain in the office until Captain Buhner had either per- 
formed his contract, when he was to receive it all, or till he had fiEuled, 
when it was to be repaid to the subscribers ; ^^ and all those," adds the 
paper of propositions, ^^ that will bring their monies into the office shall 
there be assured of their loss or gain, according to the conditions 
above mentioned."* A hundred other schemes, equally absurd and 
unproductive of any good, were brought forward, some meeting with 
good success, while the new and respectable Companies made but slow 
progress ; *'*• Onslow's Insurance,''(as the Royal Exchange was called,) 
and ^^ Chetwynd*s Bubble," (the title given to the London^ being 
hawked in Change Alley, along with Companies for " importing jack- 
asses " and " fatting hogs."t 

But the distinguishing feature of the age was the " Gambling ** 
tendency of nearly all the Offices. Under the title of "Insurance 
Wagers " every conceivable description of speculation was entered 
into. On one day we find the Offices wagering £30 against £100 
that King William could not reduce the city of Namur before a given 
date.{ The next, on the period of favour to be enjoyed by the 
mistresses of some foreign potentate. And the third day, on the 
iex of the Chevalier D'Eon, whether he was a ma/e, as he pretended 
to be, or a female as he was reputed to be.§ The duration of the 
lives of persons believed to be on their death-bed, was a common 
hazard; and the author of "Every Man his own Brother," was not 
far wrong when he said the dissolution of persons, who saw themselves 
insured in the public papers at 90 per cent, was not unlikely hastened 
by such announcements. 

Even the morality of the newspapers of that day was shocked by 
such proceedings : we find the London Chronicle of 1768 thus declaim- 
ing, ^< The introduction and amazing progress of illicit gaming at 
Lloyd's Coffee-house is, among others, a powerful and very melancholy 
proof of the degeneracy of the time. Though gaming in any degree 
is perverting the orignal and useful design of that Coffee-house, ti 
may be in some measure be excusable to speculate on the following sub* 
jects : — ^^Ir. Wilkes being elected member for London ; which was done 
from 5 to 50 guineas per cent. ; — ^Mr. Wilkes being elected member 

• Pocork, pp. 89, 90. 

+ Francis' Annals, p. 79. 

\ William III. was, at this time, canying on a war with France. 

\ This extraordinary personage, who had been actinginadiploroatic capacity ioferenl 
countries, and who was for some time in London as a minister plenipotentiary from Franee, 
was proved upon a trial held in the King's Bench, in an action to recover wagn attoku 
«er, to be a woman, July 1, 1777. He subsequently wore female attire for many yean ; 
yet, at his death in London, in 1810, it was manifest, by the duisection of hit body, and 
other undoubted evidence, that he was of the male woL—Biog. DioL 
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for Middlesex, from 20 to 70 guineas per cent. ; — Alderman Bond's 
life^r one year^ now doing at 7 per cent. ; — On Sir J. H. [mark the 
modesty !] being tmned out in one year, now doing at 12 guineas 
per cent. ; — On John Wilkes* life for one year^ now doing at five per 
cent. N B. — Warranted to remain in prison during that period ; — 
On a declaration of war with France or Spain in one year, 8 guineas 
per cent. But," continues the sensitive journalist, " when policies come 
to be opened on two of the first peers in Britain losing t/ieir heads 
at lOf . 6c/. per cent,, or on the dissolution of the present parliament 
wiUiin one year, at 5 guineas per cent., which are now actually 
doing, and underwritten chiefly by Scotsmen^ at the above Coffee- 
honse, it is surely high time to interfere,** 

In the Public Advertiser of Dec. 6, 1771 (then the leading newspaper) 
we find the following paragraph ; — " We have the pleasure to assure 
the public from the most undoubted authority that the repeated 
accounts of her Royal Highness the Princess Dowager of Wales being 
very ill, and her life in great danger, are entirely false ; such reports 
being only calculated to promote the shameful spirit of gambling by 
insurance on lives !" Contrast this state of things with the Assurance 
conti^u^ts of modem date, and see how in this, as in other matters, the 
times have changed. 

The reason of the change may be best gathered by the perusal of 
tlie following clauses of an Act of Parliament passed in the 14th year 
of George III., not very long after the period of which we have been 
speaking, which Act is generally known as the Act for the suppression 
of Gambling Insurances, 

It enacts that " no Insurance shall be made on the life of any person, 
or on any event whatsoever, where the person on whose account it shall 
be made shall have no interest^ or by way o£ gaming or wagering ; and 
that every such Insurance shall be null and void." Again, " It shall 
not be lawful to make any policy on the life of any person, or on any 
other event, without inserting in the policy the name of the person 
interested therein, or for what use, or on whose account such policy is 
0O made." Further, " where the insured has an interest in such life or 
event no greater sum shall In^ received from the insurer than the 
amount of the interest of the insured in such life or event** Upon 
this last clause we shall have some remarks to make in another place. 
But thus ended, at one blow, the period of " Gambling Insurances." 



It comes strictly within oar scope (as will be hereafter seen) to 
notice the attention which, about this period, was beginning to be j>aid 
to the question of interest and arithmetic. Several most interesting 
works were written thereon, but we have only space to glance at their 
title-pages, and one or two of their other peculiarities. In 1693 was 
published a book called Panarithmologia^ (before quoted) being 

f Mirror "J / Merchants. 

**A f l*revia*e f r J Kankors. 

I treasure T S Tradesmen. 

( Mate ) (. Mcchanickfl, 

And a Sure Gaiile for Purchasers Seller^?, or Mortj::ages of Land, lipases, Annuition, 
RentA, IVnsinns, &c„ in present Posse.s^^ion or Ueversion, and a conatnnt Cout'outUani 
fitted fi)r all Mens occations Calculated and Published by W. Leyboum^ 1^'^'^.'^ 
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The Author says, 

'* For the second part, which consists of simple interest and rebate, at several rtUes and 
times^ they are already in every man^s hands ; and for tables of compound mterfst at 
several rates and times (for one potind only) are no new things. But the first that ever 
did take the pains to render them in such a form, as to resolve by them, all snch ques- 
tions as relate to iutatocisme^ on compound interest by addition and subtraction only; 
without multiplication or division (as these will do) I account nufsel/ the only dbudob, 
it being rather labour than art that brought it to what it is here rmdered : and now, it 
any person shall object that the pounds, shillings, pence, and farthings will not 
answer in all cases (exactly) to what decimal fractions, to etorAt, ntM, ten, or mors 
places will afford ; I answer, it is true, and 1 know it as weu as kimiself ; but this 
Enchiridon was not published for carping criticiks, but for the use and benefit of honest 
dealers one with another ; and it is of sufficient exactness to perform whatsoever is 
promised by it ; and yet, that exactness ^as may be acquired) is not omitted ; for if he 

E leases to advise with the latter part of the second Book hereof^ in those particuUura) 
e may there receive ample satistaction to Ms expectation.** 

Another book, published in 1728, has the following prolix title : — 

'* An Estimate of places for life, shewing how many years* purchase a place for Life b 
worth ; how long a man must hold his place to have the value, principal, and interest 
of the purchase>money : how much he has coming in per cent, per annum for his 
money; what a place or life is worth, the income not exceeding Jtl,000 per annum; 
all atone view ; the whele being calculated upon the chances of the probabiUties of lives in 
aeneral. To which is prefixed an account of places which are in the disposal of the 
Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Common Council of the City of London, also of others 
more immediately belonging to the Crown ; being collected from the latest and best 
lists extant; wherein is shown the nature and respective business of Uie principal 
officers, and in whose gift mpst of the said places are. The whole being interspersed 
with directions and instructions for obtaining places in general. By Richard Hayes, 
Teacher of Merchants' Accounts, in Great Eastcheap. Author of the new Method for 
Valuing Annuities unon Lives. London : Printed for W. Meadows, at the AngeL in 
ComhiU, M.DCCXXVIIL'* 

Here is the author's apology for the publication of the book, which 

is not quite so long as the title. 

" At the request of several gentlemen who were purchasers of mv New Method for 
Valuing Annuities upon Lives, I have been prevailed upon to spend some more of my 
leisure hours in making the following estimate of places of life : and finding upon 
observations that the purchasers of late have been allowed upwards of 9 per cent, for 
their money, I have, therefore, made my calculations at 9, 10, 11, and 12 per cent. 
Nor can I see why a purchaser should value his money at anything under the fore- 
mentioned rates when he is buying of a place, if he considers tnat he is taking upon 
him an employ which may require labour and attendance to obtain the annual income 
such a place may be deemed to be worth ; and, indeed, when he has put such a value 
upon his money, there is but a small variance from the usual allowance.^ by cathedrals 
and colleges to the purchasers of the leases of their estates for a certain term of years.** 

We may pass over the morality which called for tables to estimate 
the value of places which the " Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mon Council of the City of London" had to dispose of! As early, 
also, as 1608, a book was published in England by Richard Norton, 
from the Flemish of Stevinus, under the following title : — 

" Disme, the Art of Tenths ; or, Decimal Arithmetic : teaching how to perform all 
computations whatever by whole numbers without fractions, by the four principles of 
common arithmetic, namely, Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and Division; 
invented by the exc^lent Mathematician, Simon Stevin." 

But this work probably bore no relation to Life Contingency ^^cu- 
lations.. Not so, however, with Claris UsurcB ; or Key to Interest, 
by John Ward, which has been referred to Ji>y several writers, as a 
proof of the attention beginning to be paid to the subject. 
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CHAPTER IV 



SECOND PERIOD— 1762 to 181& 



"transition period.** 

The year 1762 ushered into existence the Equitable Society, and 
with it a new era in the practice of Life Assurance. Notwithstanding 
the brilliant array of names we have already seen associated with the 
development of the science^ we cannot escape from the fact that the 
practice had hitherto been left to a blind-fold progression : that chance 
reigned supreme where all things should have been ^ed and certain : 
and that the improvements which from time to time crept in were rather 
the result of accident than design. If we want instances we need not 
travel far for them. Dr. Halley, as we have seen, had completed his 
Kreslau Table of observations before the close of the 17th century: 
and, indeed, made great progress with his calculations of the value of 
Life Annuities at particular ages, yet in a money act passed in 1694, 
a single life was estimated at seven years' purchase only, two lives 
at ei^t and a-half years, and three lives at ten years' purchase. In 
another act passed nine years later (1703) these values were but 
•lightly revised, a single life being increased to nine years' purchase, 
two lives to eleven years, and three to twelve years' purchase. But at 
the same period, and still more unaccountably, the owner of a life an- 
nuity might change it for an annuity for ninety-nine years on pa3rment 
of four and a-half years' extra purchase — making the entire consi- 
deration money only thirteen and a-half years' purchase. Or putting 
it mcnre intelligibly for the general reader, an annuity of £50 could 
then be secured for the period of ninety-nine years by paying down 
the sum of £675, while the Table now shews the viUue of such an 
annuity to be about £1,500. or considerably more than double. No 
difference in the rates of interest or value of money can reconcile or 
explain away such discrepancies!* 

Again, we smile with astonishment at the high rates of premium 
charged by the early offices, but it has been remarked — and the asser- 

* In reference to the annuity schemes of this period, Dr. Farr says, " The Life An- 
BiDty at seven years* porchasa^was by far the best bargain ; for the interest of money 
htisig 6 per cent, the Life Annuity was worth, at Ualley's estimate, thirteen years* 
pwrcnaae (18*4 at the age of ten) and an annuity for thirty-six years was worth only 
dbcteen and three-quarter years* purchase. The value of a Life Annuity of £100 waa 
JCl^MO, which was obtained for £714 ; and the new offer to such a purchaser was if he 
woud advance £^0 more he should obtain an annuity worth £1,660 ; by accepting the 
^~ 1m would have gained £496 on £1,164; bgrejec^UhujTf^xmSJski^ssLiliX^ 
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tion may challenge contradiction — ^that for all that was then actuallj 
known those rates might as well have been too little by half, as they 
turned out to be too jnuch by half I Five pounds was the premium 
originally demanded to assm*e £\Q0 for one year, on a life of any age 
between twelve and forty-five ! On the 25 th day of November, 1721, 
the London Assurance Corporation granted an assurance to Mr. 
Thomas Baldwin on the life of Nicholas Browne for £100. In this 
case £5 5s. was the premium for twelve months, and this rate is known 
to have been continued for some time. The Amicable Office charged 
an entry fee of £3 15s. per cent, in addition to the £5 premium ; and 
middle-aged and old lives were frequently rejected even on these 
terms. Mr. Babbage endeavoured to discover the circumstances which 
led to the fixing of 5 per cent, premiums, and came to the conclusion 
that it probably arose from its appearing that the annual number of 
deaths in London was nearly one in twenty of t^ie population. But he 
naturally enough remarks that it must soon have occurred to any one 
who wished to have recouj:^e to such transactions that the chance of a 
person aged twenty, dying within any given period, could not have 
been so great as that of a person of forty dying within the same 
period. 

In addition to the premiums named, extra rates were demanded for 
" youth hazard," " female hazard," and " occupation hazard :" while 
*' officers on half- pay," and persons " licensed to retail beer," were 
charged no less than 1 1 per cent, extra. Nor did the Offices, with 
the exception of the Amicable, make any return of profits to the 
assurers, and in this Office the divisions took place without much regard 
to equity. Tlie sum considered to be profit was divided every year 
amoTigst the policies which became claims during the year, quite irre- 
spective of the time such policy had been in existence ; and the So- 
ciety had no power of applying any portion of such profits for the 
benefit of the assurer during his lifetime. Such was the position of 
assurance business just prior to the time we are now entering upon ! 
Need we wonder that Life Assurance was slow in becoming popular t 

It is, we have no doubt, perfectly true that the Offices acted up to 
the principles of their constitution ; but if this be admitted it only 
rivets us to the fact that the practice had by no means kept pace with 
^Jie science. That the Offices established prior to the Equitable 
paid very little regard to the cultivation of Life business we have 
abundant proof. Professor de Morgjm has remarked of the Amicable 
that it was "originally founded rather on principles of mutual benevo- 
lence than of mutual assurance, as now understood." And the account 
wliich the managers of the Society gave of its constitution, when oppo- 
sing some new schemes in 1720, coincides witli this view. They 
atlirmed that they were a Corporation created by letters patent, 5 
Anna: Regina, which did constitute a number of i)orsons, not exceed- 
ing 2,000, to be a body politic, with power to purcluise lands not 
exceeding the yearly value of £2,000 ; and to raise a joint-stock for 
the use and relief of widows and oq)lians, in the manner and under 
the regulations tlicTcin mentioned. And that tlie members of the Cor- 
poration did begin to act under their said charter in the year 1706, 
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and had continued to act ever since ; had admitted members, granted 
poUeie$ on liveSy and improved their joint stock at interest on Govern- 
ment securities and otherwise, which then amounted to £60,000 or 
thereabouts ; and that thej had made annual dividends to the claimants 
of the members who had died in each year, according to the directions 
<^the charter. That in the year 1710, and ever since, they had di- 
vided £10,000 per annum amongst the claimants ; and what appeared 
most important for their present purpose, in the year 1707 or 1708, 
several persons endeavoured to get another charter for insurance on 
lives, but that the same was stopped at the Great Seal, on hearing coun- 
sel for the said Amicable Society, for a perpetual Insurance office.* 

The Royal Exchange and London Assurance Corporation were 
established next a^r the Amicable ; and they were the first Oliices 
that issued life policies for fixed sums payable at death : the latter 
Office issued its first life policy on the 7th June, 1721. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, in the charter obtained by these Companies in 1720, 
not a single word was said on the subject of Life Assurance, nor in 
the preliminary Act of Parliament passed in the previous year — an 
Act ** for the better securing certain powers and privileges intended to 
be granted by his Majesty by two charters for assurance of ships and 
merchandise^ SLud/or leriding money upon bottomrt/ ; and for restrain- 
ing several extravagant and unwarrantable practices therein mentioned.'* 
This was the Act passed by " the most dutiful Commons" on an occa- 
sion we have already noted. But within twelve months from the 
period the original charter was obtained these corporations were again 
before the " House." Fortune had not smiled favourably upon them. 
They had invested some portion — some considerable portion it has 
been said — of their funds in the " South-Sea" project, and the bubble 
had burst. They were, therefore, unable to perform, in full, the pe- 
cuniary engagements under which their charter had been secured ; and 
they sought, and obtained, from Parliament some modification of these 
conditions. 

It was under their amended or modified charter that these Com- 
panies obtained powers for assurance of lives. What had so suddenly 
moved them to take up this branch of business it is difficult to say ; 
unless the following circumstance should offer any solution. Just 
previous to this date, a petition had been presented to Parliament, 
signed by Sir James Ilallett, and 1 13 other merchants, &c., subscribers 
to a " Fund of £1,200,000 for granting annuities, securing fortunes 
to widows, orphans, and others ; settling jointures on marriages, and 
insuring of lives, &c." The petition first spoke of the advantages of 
annuities ; and then proceeded to point out the advantages of Life 
Assurance in a manner so intelligible and understandable that it would 
put to shame half the high-flown, but empty prospectuses of the pre- 
sent day. It averred that it would be of great advantage to the 
subjects of these realms, "especially such of them as are in trade, to 
use in such their trade tiie greatest part of the fortunes they may re- 
ceive with their wives ; and which they might much the better do, 

* Vide Ifr. Hendriks* papers, Assurance Magaime^ no\. vh. 
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could they, belaying out some part of the said fortunes, receive a 
sufBcient competency for their wives to live and subsist upon, in case 
they should, by the chance and hazard of trade, either fail or die, 
without' a capacity to make any other provision for them." Further, 
"that it would also be very serviceable to his Majesty's subjects 
could they safely and securely insure upon their lives ; which would 
encourage merchants to be more bold in their undertakings, because 
in case of their death before their schemes in trade succeed, their 
widows and families might thereby receive a benefit in a great mea- 
sure to recompense the failure of such their undertakings. That persons 
in good offices and employments for life may, for the same reason, be 
induced to make provision for their families, who during their lives 
have an opportunity of maintaining them in good credit, but at their 
death very oflen leave them in slender circumstances." 

These arguments might be multiplied, but they could not be much 
improved upon. The Attorney-General, however, in his wisdom^ re- 
ported to the Government, or the King, on this — Hallett's Insurance 
scheme — that in his opinion it was not advisable for his Majesty to 
erect " any such corporation as is therein described," and the matter, 
so far as the then promoters were concerned, fell to the ground. 

Whether it was this project or not that turned the attention of the 
Royai Exchange and London Assurance Corporation to L^ Assu- 
rance, we have now no means of knowing. But we have th^ most 
undoubted proof, that while the business in their Marine and Fire de- 
partments was considerable, the Life business of at least one of them — 
the Royal Exchange — ^was most exceedingly smalL How we know 
this the reader shidl learn. When the promoters of the Equitable, 
forty years later, were applying for a charter, the Royal Exchange 
Company opposed them, taking up the ground of the small prosped 
of success ; stating in confirmation that they had only received for 
Life Assurance premiums during the period named (forty years) the 
sum of £10,916 2s. 2d. ! and even these, Mr. Hendriks assures us, 
were for what are termed short-period risks, insured against for gene-- 
rally a year^ or lesser period, " Taking this element into aoconnt," 
he continues, " the above receipt of premium shews that the gross 
sum insured on the average of years was not more than £5,000 per 
annum or thereabout, being half the amount which Life Companies 
have now been for many years in the habit of insuring on a single 
life. There is (he adds) no ground for assuming that the business of 
the other Corporation was more extensive ; in fact, although there 
wore at this period several Associations in activity for the grant of 
insurances of survivorship annuities for widows, and of deferried an^ 
nuities for old age ; and the history of which Associations, their 
quarrels, competitions, and downfall, may be seen in the writings of 
Dale, Dr. Price, and others ; nevertheless, there is no doubt that the 
insurance of a sum payable at deaths wasy at the time toe are referring 
to, a contrcKt very rarely entered upon, either by the commercial or 
other classes of the community.*** 

* Assunmoe Magazine, voL iv., pagt> 30S. 
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This, we think, brings us very clearly to understand the position of 
life Assurance, properly so called, at the commencement of the period 
we have now entered upon. The confidence of the public had already 
been shaken (as we have seen) by numerous failures in annuity pro- 
jects. The rates of premium demanded were exorbitant. The Com- 
panies of this period could not show that they had adopted any more 
reliable data for their guidance than their predecessors. The Legis- 
lature showed no disposition to encourage such Associations; and the 
only Society which at all laid itself out for the business — the Amicable 
— ^was so crippled by its constitution, or the provisions of its charter, 
as to be unable to grant assurances of the class which were then be- 
ginning to be most sought afler. It has struck us with surprise that 
no earlier writer than Mr. Hendriks had pointed out the fact that the 
Amicable Corporation was not invested with the power of granting 
assurances at rates of premium calculated according to age until after 
30th October, 1807 ; and it is only as recently as the 8th May, 1845, 
that it was empowered to grant assurances iov fixed sums. The former 
of these powers was obtained by the fourth of its six charters, 48 
€reo. in. ; the latter by the 8 Vic, c viii. 

We can the more readily now understand how it was that when the 
before-named Thomas Simpson — the self-taught mathematician and 
astrologer — ^having raised himself to considerable literary fame by 
his various publications — delivered a course of lectures in London, 
in which he (availing himself of Dr. Halley's suggestions) announced 
Che possibility of constructing a table of premiums graduated according 
Co the age of the assurer, considerable public attention was excited. 
And that when the suggestions of Simpson had been investigated, and 
a graduated Table of Premiums actually computed by Mr. James 
Dodson, on the plan laid down by Dr. Ilalley, the time had arrived for 
Che foundation of a Society which should more completely answer the 
requirements of the age than any one that had preceded it. And the 
Socie^ which sprung out of this combination of favourable circum- 
stances is that which we now speak of as the Old Equitable — its 
original title being ** The Equitable Society for the Assurance of Life 
and Survivorship,^^ 

Of course we all feel anxious for a glimpse at those mysterious 
figures — ^the first result of Halley's labours, Simpson's science, and 
Dodson's computation — and we have them at hand, merely premis- 
ing, in the words of the late actuary, Mr. Morgan, that they, "in 
order to secure the stability of the Institution, had chosen a Table of 
observations, in which the probabilities of Life were so low, tliat the 
premiums of assurance derived from it were nearly twice as high as 
those which are required at present." A fact most apparent from the 
figures themselves : — 

At the afe of Whole term Pranltuns for Males. For Fernalee. 
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It win be remarked that contrary to modem usage — =w\Lvdl/^xA•el^ 
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in some few cases has gone to the exactly opposite extreme— higher 
rates were charged for female than male lives : and whatever theory 
may say to the contrary, practice has confirmed the wisdom of such a 
course : for hitherto female assured life has heen (speaking in the 
language of actuaries) oi far less value than male assured life! Nor 
were these pioneer actuaries wrong in putting a heavy extra per 
ceutage on retailers of heer ! as witness some of the more recent re- 
ports of the Registrar-General.* 

The founders of the Equitable were naturally anxious that it should 
enjoy equal legislative privileges with its predecessors. Accordingly, 
in 1761, a petition was presented to Parliament from the Hon. Coote 
Molesworth, of Chichester, Doctor in Physic and Fellow of the Royal 
Society ; Sir Richard Glynn, Knight Baronet and Alderman of Lon- 
don ; Thomas Pickering, of London, D.D. ; John Silvester, of London, 
M.D. and F.R.S., "and seventy-eight others, in behalf of themselves 
and many others, his Majesty's most dutiful and loyal subjects." The 
said petition sets forth, " That great numbers of H.M.'s subjects whose 
subsistence principally dejxjnds on the salaries, stipends, and other 
incomes payable to them during their natural lives, or on the profits 
arising from their several trades, occupations, labour, and industry, 
arc very desirous of entering into a Society for assuring the lives of 
ciich other, in order to extend, afler their decease, the benefit of their 
present incomes to their families and relations, who may otherwise be 
reduced to extreme poverty and distress by the premature death of 
their several husbands, fathers, and friends, which humane intention 
the petitioners humbly apprehend cannot be effectually carried into 
ex(>cution without lLM.'s Royal authority to incorporate them for that 
purpose." 

To effect their " humane intention" the petitioners laid down a 
certain plan of operation ; and concluded their petition in this wise, 
" Tliat establishment, by ILM.'s Royal charter, of a free and open Ofiic« 
of Insurance ui>on the plan aforesaid will, as the petitioners with great 
submission apprehend, be more equitable than any hitherto proposed 
as being calculated yor the sole benefit of the persons assured^ a method 
not hitherto practised, and will, as the petitioners humbly hope, 
in a variety of instances, prevent the before-mentioned inconveniences, 
and be productive of the greatest advantages to the public. That 
there is at present subsisting but one Corporation for the assurance 
of lives on tlie mutual plan, viz., the Amicable^ (the Royal Exchange^ 
and London Assurance, being proprietary) which, as the petitioners 
humbly apprehend, acts upon so circumscribed and narrow a plan, 
that very few of II.M.'s subjects do receive any benefit from it, in 
comparison with the great number to whom the benefit of such an 
insurance might be extended." 

Now this petition, according to the custom in such cases, was re- 
ferred to tiie Attorney and Solicitor-General for the time being; and 
tlu'ir report thereon is one of the most amusing documents connected 
with the history of Liie Assurance. These learned gentlemen remark 

« See sabtequentlj, pages 68-9. 
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that " Isty the petitioners propose to insure upon cheap terms (I), and 
for a longer time than is practised at present in any Offices ; to which 
end they have specified the rates at which the assurance is to be 
done ;" and *^ 2nd, they propose to raise a capital by investing the 
premiums, together with a small additional sum of 40s. to be deposited 
by every person insured to answer all losses ; and by way of further 
securi^, to oblige every person insured to become a member of the 
Corporation, and to declare a covenant that he will bear his proportion 
upon any call if the premium and deposits should be deficient." 

The said Attorney and Solicitor-General having considered the 
foregoing proposals, and also heard counsel in support of the petition, 
and against it, on behalf of the London and Royal Exchange Assu- 
rance Companies, and also on behalf of the *^ Corporation of the 
Amicable Society for the perpetual assurance of lives^ in Serjeant's 
Inn," all of wliich did their best to oppose the formation of this office; 
then proceed to deliver their opinions, in which may be found some 
very wholesome conclusions, although it is clear that they were not 
learned either in the theory or practice of Life Assurance : and it is 
uiore than probable that the counsel for the opposing Companies had 
not done much to brighten their understandings. They were " humbly 
of opinion to advise H.M. not to comply with the prayer of the faid 
petition for the following reasons : — 

^ 1st. Because it appears to us altogether uncertain whether this project will or can 
fucceed in the manner in which it is proposed, and if the success is uncertain, the f and 
lor supportine it, which is to arise from the profits of the undertaking, will be preca- 
rious. This last objection is, in our opinion, a fatal objection to the scheme ; for, 
themgh an undertaking plairdy calculatedjor the benefit of the public may^ in same instances, 
desalt encouragement^ even where success is dubiouSy yet^ in such cases^ the projectors alone 
aught gejterally to abide the peril of the miscarricu/e. In the present proposal, therefore, 
whatever ehe may be hazardous, the capital or fund to answer the losses ought to be 
certain and liable to no casualty, for which reason, when the legislature enabled II. M. 
to erect the two Corporations of the Rouai Exchange^ and the London Assurance^ they 
thought it necessary to oblige these bodies, in the first place, to raise a large capital 
before they began to insure. The success (they continue) of this scheme miust depend 
upon the truth of certain calculations taken upon Tables of life and death, whereby the 
ekanoe ofmorttdity is attempted to be reduced to a certain -standard : this is a mere s])tnda- 
Cibfij never ytt tried in practice,, and, consequent^, subject^ like all other experiments, to 
various chancxs in the execution. The Tables upon which the calculations are built are 
the Bills of Mortality of London and the Breslau Tables ; and admitting them to be 
strictly accurate (of which there is strong reason to believe the contrary) they are com- 
pounded of diseased as well as .«althy persons, of those who are embarlced in dangerous 
at well as other employments, without pointing out the proportions they bear to each 
other, and yet, as the petitioners propose to insure only such even of the Lealthy as are 
not employed in dangerous occupations, the register of life and decUh otight to be confined, 
jfoosswle^for the sake of exactness^ to such persons only as are the objects of insurance^ 
wnereas the calculations offered embrace the chances of life in general, the healthy as 
well as unhealthy parts thereof, which, together with the nature of such persons* 
occupations, are unknown numbers. 

** As the fund to answer losses (they continue) must depend principally upon the 
premiums (for we pay but little regard to the small deposits on the personal covenant) 
the project should be sure of success, otherwise the adventurers will be undone or greatly 
injured, and the project will fall the heavier because it will fall principally upon the 
poorest sort— the rich having no temptation to assure. Under these circumstances if 
there were no other objection against the scheme proposed, the uncertainty of success wouU 
~ ' us fearful of advising the charter ?* 



But perhaps the most curious passage in the report is the following: 
" We are the more apt to doubt of the event, because it has been 
represented to us by the affidavit of Mr. Savage, that sdi pToJlt\^\siOc^ 
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has been received by the Royal Exchange Assurance Office, from the 
time of its commencement to the present time (40 years) amounts 
only to a sum of £2,651 4s. 6d., the difference between £10,915 
2s. 2d. paid in premiums, and the sum of £8,263 17s. 8d. disbursed 
in losses,* wliich srtiall profit must have been near exhausted in the 
charges of management. K then, this Corporation, who are charged 
with taking unreasonable premiums^ have reaped no greater profit, we 
can hardly expect a more considerable capital to arise firom lower 
premiums, and the hazard of loss will be increased in proportion as 
the dealing will be more extensive." If these two legal personages 
could only now behold this great Society, with its eight millions of 
surplus capital, for the most part accumulated under a lower scale of 
rates than those originally proposed to be adopted, their surprise 
would be unbounded ! But we now arrive at the second series of 
objections : — 

2n(L The Crown has very wisely been always cautious ot incorporating traders, be- 
cause such bodies will either grow too great, and by overwhelming individuals become 
monopolies ; or else by failing will involve thousands in the ruin attendant upon a corpo- 
rato bankruptcy. And they continue : As trade seldom requires the aid of such comoi- 
nations, but thrives better when left open to the free speculation of private men, such 
measures are only expedient where the the trade is impracticable upon any other than a 
Joint Stock, as was ttiought to be the case in the East India, South Sea, Hudson^s 
Bay, Herring Fishery, and in some other Companies erected upon that principle ; but 
there does not appear to be any such necessity m the present case, because the business 
of insuring lives is carried on, not only by the two great Companies already mentioned, 
hut »uch j)olicie4 are duly underwritten by numberg of private metk, and we think that if 
the profit were so enormous as the petitioners have endeavoured to represent upon the 
tcnns now, and for many years, practised in the City of London, there ujould not have 
Iteen wanting enterprising persons to have reduced the premiums^ and drawn this branch of 
dealing to themselves, by underselling the market. If the petitioners then are so sure 
of success, there is an easy method of makin|^ the experiment by entering into a volun- 
tary partnership, of which there are several instances in this business of insuring ; and 
if upon such a trial these calculations are found to stand the test of practical experi- 
ment, the petitioners will then apply with a much better grace for a cnarter than they 
can at present, whilst the scheme is built only upon speculative calculations,^ 

This course was acted upon ; and we are now brought to the third 
series of objections, which, though last, we venture to think were by 
no means least in their significance : — 

Srd. The Parliament, in erecting the two great Companies already mentioned, hav« 
already declared their opinion that such charters ought not to be granted wWkout som^ 
btmtjlt accruing to the jmblic^ and were not sure, when they passed the Act, whether they 
were nt»t erecting a nuisance; to prevent which, a power was reserved to the Crown to 
abolish the Corporation at any time within the term of 31 years, if they should b« 
found upon trial to be mischievous or inconvenient; and we cannot help observing, that 
except only in the case of the Amicable Society of Scijeant's Inn, and which is mrmed 
ujHtn a very narrow bottom^ the (.'rown has never of itself, as far a» it appeared to us, 
granted such a charter as the present in any case whatsoever: and as the tv^ great Com- 
jtnnivs paid a rery large sum to the public for the prwileges of their charter^ we cannot 
advise the Crown to entrench u()on their rights on the bare request of any set of men 
^vithout a clearer and more certain prospect ot public good''* 

And so the petition was dismissed, although " C. Pratt" and " C. 
*' Yorke" — the Attorney and Solicitor-General, were fully persuaded 
that those worthy gentlemen who had made this application were 
really convinced that the scheme would prove advantageous to the 
public as well as themselves." 

* These ore figures referred to at page 34. 
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Bat the promoters were not dismajed. Thej saw the scheme was 
practicable, and resolved to carry it out. Starting upon mutual prin- 
ciples, thej were better prepared to dispense with Parliamentary 
powers than Companies requiring large paid-up capital. They drew 
out the constitution of the Society, in the form of a Deed of Settle- 
ment ; and four years afterwards, viz., in 1765 — Hilary Term, 5 Geo. 
III.,-this Deed was duly enrolled in the Court of King's Bench. The 
time which had elapsed had not been misspent. The rates and other 
features of the Society had been re-considered, and in many instances 
improved upon. Accordingly the example of rates already given 
were not those included in the Deed. In some cases a considerable 
reduction had been made ; but here are the amended figures, and 
beside them, the rates now charged by the Socity at the same ages : — 
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In each case there was a proviso against hazardous occupation; and 
for each girl or woman under 60, an addition was to be made to 
these rates. 

We may take it on the authority of Mr. Hendriks, as established, 
** that no plan of Life Insurance, in its proper form of development as 
an assured provision of a fixed minimum amount of money payable 
at death, whenever that may occur,-the risk thus extending £K)m the 
date of the Insurance being effected, up to the expiration of the whole 
term of life,-had been contemplated by a Company or Society, or had 
been considered by any Legislature in Europe, prior to the year 1760, 
when discussions ensued in England preliminary to the formation of 
the Equitable Society in 1762." But another consideration presents 
itself. The graduated scale of premiums prepared by Dodson required 
confirmation, either by corresponding results deduced from * distinct 
data, or by some process of testing the soundness of the Society as it 
progressed in age and magnitude ; for, as Mr. Morgan has well 
observed, in one of his eloquent addresses, what signify premiums, 
however correctly computed, " if no means are provided for ascer- 
taining, at proper intervals, the real state of the Institution, and for 
disposing of ite profits without endangering its security, either by a 
direct or an indirect invasion of its capital?" Happily both tliese 
means of confirmation were at hand. 

Dr. Price, " an unsuccessful Unitarian preacher, and the contribu- 
tor of many rare papers to the Philosophical Transactions," had, 
amongst other things, turned his attention to the subject of Life Con- 
tingencies. For a long time he sought, in vain, for data on which to 
base his inquiries, but at length he found in the registers of the town 
of Northampton such a record of births and deaths as he considered 
would form a fair average of such events throughout the kingdom — 
and from these he constructed the fiur-flEuned Nobthampton Mortalitt 
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Tables. His book was published in 1780, and for the first time the 
Life Offices had before them what might then be fiedrly conceived to 
be a true guide to the expectation and duration of life in this country. 
But several years before the Northampton Table was completed and 
published, Dr. Price, who had oflen been consulted on points of 
difficulty by the promoters of the Equitable Society, had communi- 
cated to them two plans to be employed under their existing rates^- 
one for ascertaining at certain periods the amount of the surplus 
stock ; and the other for determining, with a considerable degree of 
accuracy, the state of the Society's accounts each year ; and so admi- 
rably were they found to answer these purposes, that they have been 
continued in use by this Society ever since, and with certain modifica- 
tions by nearly all the old Societies in the Kingdom. All honor then 
to the memory of Dr. Price ! 

It has been frequently said, that the history of the Equitable Office 
is the history of Life Assurance in England. K this be not literally 
true, it certainly is true that the readiness with which the conductors 
of this Office have ever listened to and embraced all real improve- 
ments, not only led it to tho high position which it so speedily 
attained, but has tended greatly to advance both th« theory and prac- 
tice of Life Assurance in this kingdom. Within one year after the 
publication of Dr. Price's work, he had prepared for this Society an 
entirely new set of Tables, embracing upwards of 20,000 calculations. 
The rates so calculated, although only based upon an assumed 
improvement of money at 3 per cent, interest, were so far below the 
premiums before in use, that 15 per cent, was added to them, to pre- 
vent too sudden a reduction in the annual income of the Company ! 
In 1782 the new rates were put into practice, and we may, we think 
properly, mark that year as opening a new era in English Life 
Assurance : hence we have named this the " transition period" — the 
transition being from a state of doubt, mistrust, and uncertainty, to 
a condition of certainty based upon scientific truth, and a state of 
confidence arising from well-merited success. 

The effect of the new rates upon the Equitable Office was, even 
after the extra loading to which they had been subjected, to diminish 
the income some four thousand pounds in the first year. For whereas 
in the ordinary course of things the income would have been £36,000, 
it was only £32,000. This brought about some little adjustment, for 
" to compensate the then members for having previously contributed 
too much to the Society, an addition was made of 30s. to every £100, 
in respect of every payment made prior to January, 1782." To show, 
however, that the new rates did not at all impoverish the funds of the 
Society, we may note that at the time of the change the whole surplus 
fund only amounted to £30,000. In 1786 an investigation of the 
sur()lustook jtlacc, and the 15 per cent, increase to the rates was 
taken off. In 1789 a further increase was made to the sums assured 
at the rate of £1 upon each £100 for every annual payment of pre- 
mium made prior to 1786 ; and before the close of the century there 
was another similar addition. Even after this operation, the surplus 
fund was £110,000 ; and every person assured previously to 1772» 
had 30 per cent, added to the original sum mentioned in his policy t 
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When it came to be seen what large surpluses even the reduced 
rales of premium would leave in favour of the Offices, it was not 
much to be wondered at that a number of new Societies should spring 
into existence, any more than that most of them should be proprietary 
Companies. A glance at our Chronological Table will show that of 
the present existing Assurance Offices established during the period of 
which we are spe^dng, but three of them (including the Equitable) 
were originally mutual, although another has since become so. The 
business was seen to be a good one, for, with the then rates of pre- 
mium, the profits were large. A Pelican and an Eagle came down to 
the spoil Even the great Globe began to stir, and Albion ssid^ Atlas 
came on, with the Sun at their heels. From Westminster to the 
West of England the mania spread. London Life was followed by 
the Norwich Union^ and another Union was near. The Provident 
well nigh split upon a JRock ; and the climax of the period was a 
splendid Scottish Widows^ Fund! These were days of competition 
with a vengeance. Two Companies — the Royal Exchange and the 
London Assurance Corporation— oSar the Government £600,000 for 
Charters giving them the exclusive right* of insuring ships and mer- 
chandize, and abtually pay £150,000 each for the privilege. They 
oppose the application of the Globe for a Charter. The Gl(^ pleads 
the necessity of competition, and offers the Government £100,000. 
The money very nearly carries the point ; but unexpected difficulties 
spring up. The Amicable employ counsel to oppose the formation of 
the " Company of Undertakers," calling them a " Company of up- 
starts ;" the " upstarts" in reply calling the Amicable " old and 
supine." The Union Life Office was held forward as being marked 
by " superior liberality," and having (oh, virtuous Office!) "a decided 
contempt of the petty advantages which swell the profits of other 
Offices !" The Provincial Union offered to take lives at 10 per cent, 
under the other offices, while another Company, with " extra superior 
liberality," would take them at 20 per cent, less ! Why then should 
we complain of the milk-and-water competition of modern times, con- 
fined as it is to " new features," and " monster advertisements !" 

But in addition to all this competition amongst themselves, the early 
Assurance Companies had to combat with enemies of another class. 
The success of some of the Offices had caused them to be a little reck- 
less with their funds, and also a little careless of the persons to whom 
they granted policies. Evils were thus brought about. To the first 
cause, perhaps, may be attributed that *"*" insolent attempt," as it has 
been designated, made by the Government in 1765, to abstract from 
the Life Offices what was called the " Unclaimed property, —being in 
fact their surplus funds. " The peace, concluded in 1763, followed a 
war which cost upwards of a hundred millions, and the bribery which 
was necessary to carry the treaty through the House had contributed 
to exhaust the Treasury. Money was to be acquired, and the people 
grumbled at the taxation necessary to raise it. In this dilemma 
it suddenly occurred to the ministers that there might be unclaimed pro^ 

* This exdiuive right was only against other Corporations, and not against indivi- 
dual aasurera, who in those days were nnmerooa. 
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p^ty in the Assurance OfficeSy and by same confusion of right and wrong 
vt toas thought just to claim this private property for the public good^^ 

" Nothing,** continues our historian, " could more decidedly approach 
confiscation. But in dealing with these Offices the Grovemment was 
dealing with a large and influential body of proprietors, whose gains 
were aided by this ' dead cash,* and who were not men t<^ see their 
purses invaded with impunity,'* and so, happily, the intended blow was 
averted. To the latter cause — ^want of caution with whom they did 
business — ^perhaps, we may attribute that series of frauds which blot 
the pages of Assurance History towards the close of the 18th century. 
Tu Aing to ]VIr. Francis' Annals, as we do wherever the " romance ** 
of Life Assurance is to be touched upon, and glancing rapidly over 
the pages of this period, we find recorded how a man named Innes, 
having insured the life of his step-daughter in the Equitable Office, 
and having forged a will for the purpose of defirauding the Office, 
suffered death on the gallows for his crime. How the London Assur- 
ance Company was defrauded of £2,000 by a clever substitution oj 
lives. How an "Eastern lady" obtained several thousand pounds 
from a London Office, on the sudden death of her husband advanced 
in years. How some further attempts by the same lady, to " introduce** 
some other persons to the Life Offices, failed. How, at a later period, 
a whole batch of Offices were nearly swindled by tl|e designing 
Thomas Griffith Wainwright — the " Janus Weathercock " of his day 
— wlio first heavily assured, and then destroyed the life of the beautiful 
Helen Abercrombie. How an equally consummate, if less guilty, 
scoundrel three times passed off his daughter, or, as most thought, his 
mistrcss,-as dead, and each time obtained large sums of the Assurance 
Offices ! These, and many other occurrences, prove that the best of 
Institutions may be applied to the worst of purposes. The " Rugeley 
poisoning cases/' and the " Joddrell policies," are amongst the more 
recent instances in this direction. We now pass on to the next period. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THIRD PERIOD-1816 to 1844 



**TnE GOLDEN AGE OF ASSURANCE COMPANIES." 

To speak of this as the Golden Age of Assurance Companies may 
eeem to disparage those Societies estiiblished at earlier dates. Our 
intention is not to do this. Indeed, those early Companies which are 
still existing, speak for themselves ; they have all attained high posi- 
tions, despite the difRcultics they had to encounter, and the doubt 
which, for a time, surrounded them. Of those still earlier Societies, 
which have, happily, long since passed away, Dr. Price truly said that 
to call them impositions on the public, proceeding from ignorance, and 
supported by credulity and folly, was " too gentle a censure." But we 
shall be fuDy able to justify our position by a review of the advantages 
the Companies of this period possessed over those which preceded 
them. 

These advantages may be ranged under several heads. First, and 
chiefly, tlie more accurate data which scientific investigation had placed 
at their disposal. Next, the rapid improvement which had been made, 
and was still taking place in the mortality of the kingdom. Third, 
the legislative encouragement which had then been newly bestowed 
upon Life Assurance. And, lastly, as arising out of all these, the 
improved public feeling which had set in in favour of such Companies. 

Reviewing these in their reversed order: Assurance Companies 
had no longer to battle with unnecessary parliamentary difficulties, or 
to offer bribes of such an amount as to well nigh ruin them at their 
outset. An enlightened administration had seen the propriety of 
encouraging and multipl3ring provident associations; and a Prime 
Minister strengthened his position in the eyes of a mercantile nation, 
by announcing from his place in the House of Commons, his intention 
of exempting from Income Tax a portion of the income of those wlio 
had '^ recourse to that easy^ certain^ and advantageous mode of proi^id- 
ing for their families by assuring their lives " — that portion being the 
amount which they invested in this manner. That the effect of this 
exemption was highly beneficial to the Offices of that period we have 
abundant proof; and although it has been more recently revived in a 
modified form, we should not forget that we were originally indebte<l 
for it to that wise and great statesman, William Pitt, and that, too, at 
a period when Life Assurance, far more than now, required to be 
rendered popular. 
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^Vhh respect to the improvement in the mortality of the kingdom, 
the facts are so surprising as to appear almost incredible if they had 
been presented by any less authority than that upon which we have 
them. The late Dr. Griffith Davies found by '* labourious investiga- 
tion " the same number of persons which, in the early part of the 18th 
century, produced 106 deaths, would, at the commencement of the pre- 
sent century, furnish only sixty-six deaths, and from 1815 to 1820 only 
sixty- two ; hence the mortality had been reduced two-fifths during the 
space of one century. The entire Table with the diminution at various 
intermediate periods, will be given in our remarks upon Longevity. 
The effects of this improvement in mortality, eo far as Life Offices 
were concerned, are so apparent as to need no further comment here. 
An improvement is still going on, although not so marked as at the 
period of which we are speaking ; but this will be more Mly gone 
into in our next division. There can be no doubt that to this favour- 
able feature the large surpluses of some of the older Offices is, to some 
extent, traceable. To it we certainly owe the more equitable rates ol 
some of the modern Offices. 

But by far the most important element in originating the sound 
Companies of this period was the improved scientific information they 
could command. Mortality observations were no longer confined to 
the London Bills of Mortality, at a period when they were known to 
be unusually high, or to the records of the town of Northampton, 
which had been dealt with as arising from a fixed population, whereas 
it afterwards turned out to be a progressive or increasing one. A 
much more extended range of observation had been taken. Not only 
had Norwich, Warrington, Holy Cross, and Chester furnished con- 
firmatory results to those derived from London and Northampton, but 
a series of observations taken on the continent had been communi- 
cated to this country. Dr. Newmann had recorded the births and 
burials in the city of Breslau, up to the close of the 17th century, and 
Dr. Halley's Breslau Table of Mortality, constructed therefrom, had 
now come to be known. M. Kersseboom had investigated the register 
ol assignable annuities in Holland, for a period of 125 years before 
1 748, and drawn valuable conclusions therefrom. De Parcieux had 
examined the lists of the Tontine schemes in France and the Necro- 
logies of the Religious Houses, and constructed a Mortality Table, 
differing but slightly firom the later results obtained in this country. 
Dr. Wargentin had condensed the results of seven enumerations of 
the entire population of Sweden into a practical form. The mortality 
of Vienna, Berlin, Brandenburgh, and the Canton de Vaud, Switzer- 
land, had been sHbjected to a like scrutiny; and to complete the 
enumeration, Mr. Joshua Milne had constructed from the observations 
of Dr. Ileysham, upon the Mortality of Carlisle, that valuable Table 
which is now known throughout the world as the Carlisle Table 
OF Mortality. The publication of this latter took place in 1816; 
from this, no less than from the completion of the Northampton 
Table, may a new era in the Assurance world be dated. 

It is not our intention here to explain the essential merits or defects 
of the several Mortality Tables wc have enumerated ; we shall have 
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a special divisioii for that purpose hereafter. But we have two points 
to notice as beanng upon the progress of Life Assurance. First, the 
remarkable similarity of results derived from these several sources-— 
a similarity sufficient to remove all doubts even from the most scepti- 
cal ; and, next, the favourable mortality shewn by the Carlisle Table, 
and confirmed by many of those just quoted, which enabled the Offices, 
taking this Table for their basis, to charge, at all the vounger ages of 
life, a much less rate of premium than that demanded by the older 
Offices, and thus, by reasonably cheapening, tending to extend Life 
Assurance. On ages below 40, the difference in the " expected ** 
duration of human life between the Northampton and Carlisle Tables 
ranged from 6 to 10 years in favour of the latter ; while, with ages 
from 40 to 80, the difference ranges from 4 years down to 1 at the 
extreme ages. 

Another favourable circumstance also assisted. The great success 
which had attended the Equitable Society up to this period had 
done much to popularise Life Assurance. Enormous " Bonuses," even 
although one knows he has to pay for them, are always attrartive ! 
But the Equitable had done so mu^h business that it became careless 
about doing any more, and by 1816, its doors were in effect nearly 
closed to new comers. There was an evident fear either that the 
Office would become unmanageable if many more new members were 
admitted, or of selfishness on the part of those already assured that 
they would obtain too small a share in the surplus by its being 
divided amongst such large numbers. Hence, about the time we are 
speaking of, a resolution was come to, to confine the participation 
in the surplus to the 5,000 oldest existing policy-holders for the lime 
being. Perhaps this decision was fortunate ; for it was better that 
the check should come voluntary than by the force of circumstances. 
With increasing numbers the rates of bonus must have been very con- 
siderably reduced, or the stability of the Society endangered.* 

We have been particular in enumerating the advantages which 
were enjoyed by the Offices, originated at this period, not for the 
purpose of bringing them conspiciously into note, any more than their 
general soundness, good management, and success will always claim 
for them, but rather that such advantages should be remembered 
before any invidious comparisons be drawn as against Offices which 
have had to encounter greater difficulties, or were too early or too 
late to participate in those on the like advantages. Never, perhaps, 
were there more great minds devoted to the investigation and perfec- 
tion of a science, at any one period, than to the science of life proba- 
bilities at the period, or immediately prior to the period, just passed 
in review. 

**We have had in England," remarks Mr. Samuel Brown, "Boyes, 
Simpfwn, De Moivre, Halley, Stirling, &c. ; but we have carried out 
the practice in Life Assurance to a degree which, considering the 
short period elapsed, astonishes by the grandeur of the interests in- 
volved, and the vast amount of benefit which it has conferred upoD 

* Vide Mr. Morgan's addresses to the Court of the EqtdtahU Society. 
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Society." In 1 830 appeared a Treatise on Probabilttyj in the Library 
of Useful Knowledge, by Messrs. Lubbock and Drinkwater, being the 
fii*st attempt to make the subject popular to the great mass of the 
people; and, in 1838 Professor De Morgan, in his admirable Essay 
on Probabilities^ and on their application to Life Contingencies and 
Insurance Offices, brought within the reach of the mere arithmetician 
the rules, which, if their demonstration must first be studied in the 
pages of Laplace, would be confined to MathcQiaticians of the highest 
order. The student who wishes to consult the higher branches of the 
subject in English may study with advantage the article on the 
" Theory of Probabilities," also by Professor de Morgan, in the JEncy- 
clopcBdia MetropolUana, in which the substance of Laplace's great 
work is briefly given ; and a treatise on the same subject by Mr. 
Galloway, published originally in the EncycloptBdia Britannica,SLnd 
afterwards, in 1839, in a separate volume, which contains a summary 
of the reasonings of Laplace, Condorcet, and Poisson. " Great,'* 
adds Mr. Brown, ^* as has been the progress already made, the appli- 
cation of the theory is still only in its infancy in this country.* 

On looking over the list of Offices of this period the reader will 
not fail to be struck with the large proportion bearing the designa- 
tion of " Mixed," as distinguishing them from the purely Proprietary^ 
or the Mutiial. Without here entering upon the merits of these 
several systems — although we intend doing so very fiilly in another 
place — we simply call attention to the fact. Many of these Offices, 
indeed, started Proprietary, but they have since, with one or two 
exceptions only, all become either Mixed or Mutual. At the present 
time the proportion amongst the English Offices generally, is Pive 
mixed to one mutual Office ; and many which call themselves mutual 
are, in reality, founded on the mixed principle. 

It is not to be supposed that the chronological list appended to this 
chapter contains anything like the number of Offices that were started 
in the period of which we are speaking. Even in the " Golden Age", 
Companies sprang up like gnats on a summer's evening, and dis- 
appeared as suddenly. From 1806 to 1826, we are told, more Com- 
panies had been broken up than had been successful. Some went 
down in total insolvency ; others lost a large portion of their capital ; 
another set of directors paid the Provident £21,000 to take their risks 
off their hands. AVliere is the Rainboto or the Philanthropic f the 
fferculet9 or the St, Jameses f the St, Patrick and the Shamrock f 
Echo answers" TF^crcf " Yet these were all veritable Assurance Offices 
in the days of yore. Jealousy was as rife in those days as now, and 
there was a strong feeling against the new Offices. The Alliance 
started in 1825, and having a Marine Assurance Branch, was a great 
source of annoyance to the Companies who had, at an enormous out- 
lay, charters with exclusive rights. But the Office was respectably 
and economicaPy managed, and it has succeeded. With these condi- 
tions there is still a fair chance for all ; and we most entirely agree 
with a popular writer upon the subject, that ^* the old Companies 

* ABsarance Magazine, voL vi p 147. 

• A Dew HereuUt was founded in 1S63. We ^ith it a Ultes &(« thia its nn- 
aeoe8SQrB.^Note 2866. 
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have nothing to fear from the increase of fairly constituted rivals." 
What they have to fear, and what all who are interested in the pro- 
gress of Life Assurance have to fear, and mourn at, is the constant 
establishment of Companies holding forward delusive principles, or 
having no higher aim than to provide handsome incomes for preten- 
tious Managers, and needy Directors — ^men who neither deserve suc- 
cess nor know the means of securing it. This appropriately enough 
brings us to the next section of our subject 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FOURTH PERIOD-1844 to 1862. 



"Bubble Companies." 

The period we have just passed over did much to popularize the 
practice of Life Assurance in this c-ountry. The speculative Compa- 
nies of a former period had passed out of memory. The principles of 
the existing Offices were fast becoming consolidated ; and the Compa- 
nies themselves recognised as amongst the most valued monetary 
Institutions of the country. The magnitude of their transactions 
was only equalled or surpassed by those kindred Institutions, Banks ; 
and the promptitude with which they met their engagements deser- 
vedly placed them 'high in public confidence. It was not to be sup- 
posed that such a state of things could long continue without a " dark 
side." Those who know most of human nature know, and deplore, 
that the best of Institutions are the most liable to abuse. This has 
been proved more than once in the History of Life Assurance. The 
favorable results which had been achieved by sound management of 
the old Offices — more particularly the bonuses of the Equitable — ^which 
public rumour had extended even beyond their almost fabulous 
reality, had, coupled with a want of popular and correct knowledge 
of the principles and practice of Life Assurance, raised public expec- 
tation to a high pitch. To this circumstance, combined with the unli- 
mited confidence before referred to, must we look for a solution of 
that blind reliance which was placed in many of the swindling 
schemes which were brought forward in the earlier years of the period 
we are entering on, and in the numerous abortive projects whose 
concoetors, after exhausting the large funds placed at their disposal, 
have lefl their dupes to ascertain the extent of their remaining liabi- 
lities, through communications made to them by the Vice-Chancel- 
lor's officials. 

Our exposition would be incomplete if we were not to go back to 
the great West Middlesex swindle, which may be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of those we are about to speak of. It was originated in 1836, 
by two scoundrels, one of whom had been a journeyman shoemaker 
and a smuggler, and the other, William Hole, had been a tallow- 
chandler and a bankrupt. These two men contrived to draw from 
the public no less than £200.000 or £250,000, by the sale oi Annui- 
ties at some thirty per cent more favorable terms than any other 
existing Office could afford to offer, and by granting life Assurances 
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at rimilar reductions from the ordinary rates. Handsome Offices 
were opened in London, Edinburgh, Dublin, and Glasgow, and the 
newspapers of the day teemed with their advertisments. Money 
oame in from all quarters : but chiefly from those who should have been 
better informed, viz.: clergymen, half-pay officers, and people in the 
more genteel ranks of society. These are the classes who most suffer 
by such schemes. The man of business is too wary to be caught by 
such transparencies. 

If the disappointment and ruin which this one fraudulent scheme 
occasioned could be truly depicted, there is nothing in the realms of 
fiction which could equal it. 

There was then no periodical specially devoted to the exposure of 
such schemes, and their promoters ; — and we may add, happily, none 
to bolster them up, and thus aid and abet in the disgraceful work. It 
Js true Mr. Peter Mackenzie, the editor of the ^Scottish Heformer^s 
Gazettey published in Glasgow, did take great pains to expose this 
scheme, and must have incurred considerable outlay in defending the 
several actions which were brought against him ; but he was too far 
from his work, and it was only when he had induced Sir Peter Laurie 
to commence an exposure in London, that the bubble really burst. 
But the evil, to the extent indicated, had already been aooomplished. 

How many similar schemes might have followed, and what mis- 
chief those which did follow might have done, but for an event which 
is closely allied with the Insurance history of this period,we, of course, 
have no means of knowing. Vast as the Insurance interest had at 
this time become, it had no special organ devoted to it, or to watch 
over its progress. The public interest, although great, was hardly of 
a character to commend it to the newspapers ; and they (the news- 
papers) were hardly in a position to do the work well, for it required 
almost individual attention. About the year 1840, however, this 
defect was remedied by the establishment of the Post Magazine, a 
small weekly publication issued at the low price of one penny. Prior 
to the appearance of that little periodical. Life Assurance had not 
been regarded by the press of this country as a suitable topic for pub- 
lic discussion ; and, probably, not one individual in twenty had any veiy 
accurate notion of what was meant by a Life Assurance Institution. 

Thof>e who have the advantage of bein^ person illy .acquainted 
with Mr. J. Hooper Hartnoll, the originator, proprietor, and 
editor of that Magazine, knows how distasteful any personal 
adulation (even in these pages, which owe so much of any 
merit they may possess to his sound critical judgment) 
would be to him. He is of those ailerU workers to whom the world 
owes 80 much, and goes on owing itt But even this circum- 
stance must not prevent us from completing our historic outline. The 
" special services" which called that Magazine into fuller action, after 
the passing of the Act, 1844, happily now only exist in a limited 
d^ree ; and many of its present readers only know by hearsay of 
its dauntless efforts some 18 or 20 years ago, in attacking parties 
who had combined for purposes of fraud, and given to their in&mous 
projects the alluring title of Assurance Associations. Week after 

V 
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week, and year afier year, it exposed schemes scarcely less daring 
than those of the *' West Middlesex ; ** — schemes only rendered less 
successful by reason of early exposure. Actions were brought against 
the editor, but he kept his ground, and never flmched from his task 
until he had unearthed the whole nest of insurance swindlers of thai 
period. A condensed history of some of these schemes was subsequently 
furnished in Mr. Hartnoll's letter to the then President of the fioaid 
of Trade, the Right Hon. E. Cardwell, published in 1863. 

As we shall probably have, in another division of this work, to 
refer more in detail to some of the *' bubble schemes^ of this period, 
we will only here stop to record the names of the principal of them, 
and then proceed with our narrative. The Sea, Firej Life deserves, 
in every respect, to rank next to the West MidcUesex. The Merehani 
Traders, the Part of London, and the General Commission Offices, 
concocted by the same parties, relate more particularly to Marine 
Insurances — and pretty well they took in the Marines! The Ixmdom 
Marine Brokers had a Life branch, and issued Indisputable policies! 
Then came the Reciprocal life Office, which in all that was oad, re- 
ciprocated most entirely with those just named ! This was followed 
by the Hope Reversionary and Lifr, the Annual B(mus,{^% ofispring 
of the Counties Union^) and the Family and Commercial life Offices; 
the last of this batch being the JSurqpeanFull Fay Alliance Insurance 
Company, and the Independent Assurance Company, long since 
woimd up in Chancery. 

The circumstances attending the ''West Middlesex swindle,** ai 
length drew the attention of the Legislature to the subject ; — in like 
manner as the prevalence of gambling assurances, and the evil conse- 
quences resulting therefrom, had led to legislative measures a century 
before. Accordingly, towards the close of 1844, an act was passed 
imposing certain restrictions upon all Lisurance and other Joint- 
Stock Companies thereafter to be founded. But while the Act against 
gambling assurances did ultimately lead to their discontinuance, the 
Act for the regulation of '' Joint-Stock Companies " did not, so far 
as Insurance Companies were concerned, succeed in its purpose, but 
had rather a contrary tendency, as the continued exposure in the Post 
Magazine of schemes concocted under protection of the Act, abun- 
dantly established. 

Li 1845, the first year afber the passing of the first Joint-Stock Com- 
panies' Act there were no less than forty-eight Life Assurance 
Companies provisionally registered. Of this number twenty-one only, 
or less than one-half, became completely registered ; and of these but 
four are now in existence! An able writer of that period drew 
the following comparison : — " Fertile as the year 1846 has been in 
railway projects, Uie majority of which, like the Jew pedler's razors, 
were made for sale and not for use, it has been no less so in new as- 
surance offices." He remarks that the evils from railway speculation 
may be only temporary ; but " not so transient or temporary is the 
evil that wUl arise from these new assurance offices if they are not 
based upon sound principles and prudently conducted.** He adds **a 
scheme of this kind is concocted no less easily than a railroad} its 
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birth-p^ioe being in like manner the solicitor's office, and its object 
the especial benefit of the firm, and its firiend the secretaxy — or as is 
now the more favourite term the Managing Director P** and this is 
imfortonatelj too true, in many instances, even yet Mr. Pateman, 
the late publisher of the Posi Magazine ; who, by virtae of his offioo, 
had been brought into frequentcontaot with the promoters of Insurance 
Companies,i-ascertained the following particulars regarding the '^ pro- 
moters" of the seventy life and Fire Offices r^stered in 1852. Of 
gentlemen there were thirtir, and of esquired ten; of merchants 
ten, and of actuaries and secretaries twelve ; of barristers six ; of 
solicitors eight ; of surgeons and warehousemen three each. There 
was an author and a shoe manufacturer; a doctor of divinity 
and a grocer ; an artist and an M.P. ; a civil engineer and a baronet ; 
a bullion merchant, and the manager <^ a life Office ; an architect 
and a life Assurance agent ; a calico printer and a marble merchant ; 
a cabinet-maker and a manufacturer ; a printer and a fiurmer and 
grasier ; an iron merchant, and a provision merchant ; a sharebroker, 
and a publisher ; a naval pensioner and a shipowner ; a builder, and 
a lieutenant-colonel ! 

It was not alone firom the projection of schemes, by persons wholly 
unacquainted with the principles of life Assurance and the practice 
of the Offices, that discredit was brought upon this class of Institu- 
tkms. The facility with which Companies could be formed under 
the Act of 1844, and Managerships obtained, offered irresistible 
temptation to certain ambitious clerks in Insurance Offices, to endea- 
▼our to become Secretaries, or Managers, ''before their time." 
Accordingly, we find a person who had graduated as a kind of half- 
clerk, half-messenger in a respectable Office, instituted in 1839, pass- 
ing firom that employment to the Managership of an Office which he 
had assisted to establish in 1841 ; — quitting ihe latter Office, under 
eareumstances we are not acquainted with, and establishing a new 
Company (1848), of which he stood in the triple capacity of Promoter, 
Actuary, and Secretary ; — again on the move in 1852, and forming a 
new Company, which only laitted sufficiently long to occasion a heavy 
loss to the deluded shareholders ; — and finaUy, becoming Manager of a 
Company instituted in 1854, and winding-up in Chancery in 1857. 
We abstain from giving the names of the Companies ; but with respect 
to the Collingridgef lot, there is no necessity for any such reserve. 
Out of the Merchani 7Vai2pr«'(1845), sprang the General Commtssion 
(1846), from which arose the Part of London (1847), which gave 
birth to the Sea, Fire, Life (1849) ; — and the Post Magazine, hap- 
pily for Society, smothered them alL Sometimes projectors run 
m couples. For example, the Sea, Fire, Life (1849), having been 
sold up (1850), the Actuary, and one of the clerks in the Office, insti- 
toted a new Company (1850), which, becomins ashamed of its name, 
was converted into another new Company in me same year; and this 
latter Company has since lost its identity by amalgamation. The happy 
pair, however, soon separated ; and the Actuary formed a Company 
oo his own account (1851). Speedily retiring from the Managership^ 

t li aoimy MDBMtod viib tbs iiidaly-reipsoCed prapastoc oft Ito CiHy Br«Mw— 
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wilh a bonus, he fonned another Company in the same year (1851);— 
retired firom the Secretaryship with a like bonus, at the end of two or 
thrc^ months ; and has since filled up his time by giving professional 
advice to Companies that are poorly. The clerk, who had noviciated in 
a Company established in 1847, and passed through the aforesaid pro- 
fessorships, also set about establishing a Company on his own account, 
1851. In the following year (1852) he formed a second Company; 
and both have now enteored into the bonds of matrimony with a 
Company formed in 1856 ; receiving into the &mily an orphan, bom 
in 1854. We might also refer to the fecundity of a Company estab- 
lished in 1848 ; whose seceding Actuary established two Companies 
in 1850, a third m 1852, and a fourth in 1853. The Warwick of 
Company-makers, however, is the gentleman who established a Com- 
pany in 1838 ; — quitted the managership in order to form a new 
Company in 1839; — continued quiet for three years; but started 
another Company in 1842 ; — another in 1843; — another in 1847 ; — 
and another in 1854. Out of these Companies arose three others in 
1851 and 1852. Here is a progeny of mne offices springing directly 
from one parentage ; and if we were to stop to trace more indirect 
influences this number would probably be nearly doubled 1 The 
genealogy of six other Companies was given in the Post Maoazinb, 
January, 5, 1856;— a rev. gentleman now on his travels, and an ex- 
clerk from an Office in Cheapside, being the unhappy heads of the 
family. 

Notwithstanding the exposure of such schemes in the pages of the 
periodical before referred to, still many of them contrived to obtain 
large sums of money, and still more will be required firom the suf- 
ferers on their winding-up— for the greater part of them have arrived 
at that process. The loss, of course, falls either on the shareholders or 
the insurers : for the most part, and very properly, on the former. In all 
cases, the assurers suffer by missing the advantages they might receive, 
tor the same outlay of premium, in better— constituted Companies. 
In several, the loss has been more direct, by the policies remaining 
unpaid, as with the Independent, the Tontine^ the Covntiei Unumj 
the Seuj Fire^ i^ifi^ the Reciprocal^ and some others. In the 
cases of the Ocik and Security, mutual Offices, the assurers have 
been held liable for the debts of the Societies. 

The following Offices,^ chiefly of this period, are now winding-up 
in the Court of Chancery : — 



Agriculturist. 

Aoutson. 

AthenflBom. 

Birbeok. 

British Exchrqaer. 

Britich Provident. 

Gaston. 

Commeroial&General 

Consols. 

Cosmopolitan. 

Defender. 



Deposit and General. 
English&lrishCiiurch. 
El a. [Ne.d. 

Financial Friend - in- 
General Indemnity. 
Herald. 

Home Counties. 
Hull and London. 
Justice. 



Life Assur. Treasury. 
London and County. 

The majority of the unsuccessful 
wind-up by mutual arrangement. 



London Mercantile. 
Lond. ft Westminster- 
Merchant Traders. 
Mitre. 

National Alliance. 
NationalAssur.Invest. 
Oak. 

Obserrer. 

Pjrental Endowment. 
Phoenix. 
Professional. 

Offices transfer 
At the dose of 



Protestant. 

Public. 

Saxon. 

Sea, Firs,LlfiB. 

Security. 

Times. 

Universal FrovIdeiiL 

WtOarloo. 



their business, and 
this Chapter, a list 



* These Offices appoar ftgftin in oar list of defanct Companies. Some of them 
bad, at the time of suspending operations, a business of sufficient magnitude to be 
Marred to other Offices. Where this baa been done,the fact will be stated in the UsL 
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of the Offices whioh have done so, and indeed a list of all those which 
have discontinued budiness since the passing of the Joint Stock Com- 
panies, Act, is given. The list numbers some 120 Offices, and we 
fear is still incomplete. The causes of the fsiilure of so manv Omces 
maj be classified under a veiy few heads : 1. Want of bona fide 
intentions at starting. 2. Want of practical experience on the part 
of the promoters. 3. Extravagant and unsound management 

It is £Eur from our intention to imply that all the Offices of this 
period come under the denomination of " bubble Companies.^ We bj 
no means join in the cry against the new Offices, except so far as the 
reckless proceedings of many of them have exposed them to censure. 
It is as unjust to believe all the new Companies to be bad, as it is 
foolish to believe them all to be good, in the fieuse of the flagrant dis- 
closures to the contrary. We can point to some of the Offices of this 
period as achieving success — ^all circumstances taken into account — 
which has never been surpassed ; and there are other Offices that 
have established a respectable business at a very small cost. We 
refrain from giving names ; as it is not our object to flatter particular 
Companies, at the expense of others which are possibly destined to 
become equally successfuL The elements of sound management 
and economy are undoubtedly required, in order to secure suc- 
cess for an Assurance Office. But are they not equally necessary 
in any other mercantile undertaking? The funds of an Assurance 
Society are only the more sacred because they are held in trust for 
the benefit of widows and children ; and he who would wilfully 
squander them should be held a criminal, and a traitor to his species I 
Nor should we forget the dictum of Mr. Finlaison, late Government 
Actuary, the truth of which all who are practically conversant with 
Insurance history, must admit, '^ that thousands and thousands are 
brought to insure their lives by the agency of young Offices, who 
otherwise never would have heard of life Assurance at all, and never 
would have come at all."* 

It may be desirable — in order to avoid injustice to those that are 
respectable — to give some definition of '* Bubble Companies,** and 
we cannot improve upon that furnished by the Parliamentary Commit- 
tee on Joint-Stock Companies, which sat in 1844. They classified 
them under three heads: — 

1st. Those which, being faulty in their nature, inasmuch as thev are 
founded on unsound calculations, cannot succeed by any possibUUy. 

2nd. Those which, let their objects be good or bad, are so ill consti- 
tuted as to render it probable that the miscarriages or failures inci- 
dent to mismanagement will attend them ; and 

3rd. Those which are faulty, or frtiudulent in their object, being 
started for no other purpose than to create shares for the purpose of 
jobbing in them, or to create, under pretence of carrying on a legi- 
timate business, the opportunity and means of raising ^ds, to be 
shared by the adventurers who start the Company. 

In the first class may be comprised those Offices which are conti* 
• ig«»>mt«>rto« before Selaet PtflJamimton Committee, 1863 
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nually springing up, offering " advantages" totallj incompatible with 
the rates of premium charged : advantages which Offices with their 
accumulated mUliont would not dare to offer, because they would 
know they could not perform them I 

The second is, perhaps, a still more numerous class. Indeed it is 
not too much to say, that at least one ha!f of the Offices included in 
our list of defunct Companies might have succeeded under proper 
management : that is to say, that i^ instead of a course of dis^aceful 
profusion, as evinced in elaborate offices, an extensive staff of officers, 
and liveried messengers, they had commenced, as did the old Eqmtm' 
blcy the Scottish Widows^ Fund, or the Mutual, ¥rith the fund for 
management expenses provided out of the Directors' pockets, and 
every step had been taken with due regard to the expenditure the 
Office could properly afford. Offices 90 managed have a vitality which 
no competition can destroy, and achieve successes which in after 
years are looked upon as little short of fabulous. 

To the third class, happily, a check has been interposed ; not, in- 
deed, by legislative measures ; for these, from their incompleteness, 
have rather opened up fresh £Bunlities ; but as we have seen, by the 
enterprise of individuals actuated by a desire for the public good. 
An instance of the manner in which these schemes have been, and fiir 
aught we know may yet again be, brought before a ^' deluded publicy** 
may be productive of good, and is strictly illustrative of the period 
we are now upon. 

The Company we select shall be the London Marine Broken^ 
which endeavored to secure public confidence by opening an account ; 
or, at all events, by announcing as its bankers, the Boyal British 
Bank ! and by registering a list of forty shareholders, purporting to 
hold some 1,000 or 1,200 shares in the concern. Our authori^ ii 
the report of the Parliamentary Committee on Assurance Associatioiis 
in 1853 : their authority the Post Maoazinb. No. 1, the promoter 
of the Company, J. N. Bumand, held 20 shares; No. 2, Joseph 
Williams, a coffee broker, 50 shares ; but he declared he had never 
heard of the Company, and knew nothing about any shares ; No. 8 
was Richard Hopkins whose address turned out to be a public house, 
and the landlady declared she had occupied the place for nineteen 
years, and no such person had ever lived there ! Robert Richardson 
was put down for 20 shares, and his address. Oxford Market, but no 
such person could be found. William Joyce, who figured for 30 
shares, upon enquiry was also turn est. The same of Henry Somerset 
and his 10 shares. Henry Bladon Savory, who stood for 50 shares, 
was found ; his wife was a char- woman, at '^ 26, Hunter-street, 
Brunswick-square." Savory was described in the Share-list as an 
accouniant ; whereas his real occupation was that of porter to 
the Company, at their Office, Royal Exchange Buildings I AH 
those, indeed, who turned up at all, turned up bad. One 
who was reputed to have signed his name for 40 shares, was 
found only capable of *' making his mark.'' Another had been 
employed to ^^get names" to powers of attorney for the Com- 
pany. A third had signed for shares "because others did so;* 
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and ilie last alMolntelj signed for a ^^pot of beer." Surelj a case has 
been made out in sapport of our title of '* Bubble Companies !" 

It is a fortunate event that such a large proportion of the new 
Offices have so earij ceased to exist ; for if many of them had conti- 
nued longer, and pursued the same course of management, the evil 
would have been very much greater. The penalty of unsound 
management is, that it produces its own remedy : for public confi- 
dence is shaken, and the scheme fiedls to the ground — ^the assured it is 
to be hoped, gaining wisdom, and seeking in future more solid esta- 
Uishments. The average duration of the Offices included in our 
^ discontinued'* list would probably not exceed one year. Every year 
the public is becoming more cautious, and therefore ihe chances of 
the bubble Companies so much the less. There are fewer unsound 
Companies now existing than there were ten years since. The 
worst have passed away, and new ones have not lasted long enough 
to take their place. See what the last few years have done. Where 
is the Depotit and General^ the Protestaniy ihe United Life and Gua- 
route, and the Oak f The AtketuBumj the Hope, the Amazony the 
JSSeacoM, the Universal Provident^ and the l^ondon and County, ne 
longer disgrace the list Every year dears off a few more 
of the unsuooessful oooupants. It was owing to this gradual 
process of absorption that the public was disappointed at ihe result of 
the enquiry by a Select Committee on Assurance Associations, in 
1853, as indeed was the Committee itself : — 



" Whh ngatd to the ffmeral eottdUioH of exiwting Companies, jo far at any 

km htm loMhtfore jfowr Committee, they feel it their daty to report tnat it is more «a<w- 
fitdorjf thorn <My Aoi beem led to beUeve before tkev entered tmofi the enquiryJ" ^Ko 
doubt,** cTDtiniies the report, ** instances of great abases and flagrant frauds haye been 
d i a cl osed oj the witnesses examined; bat in general these consisted of an open viola- 
tkn of an law, more akin to swindlhig than to regular trade, and such as it would be 
dilBealt for anj Legislature to prevent, jo hug at private pertont exerdte to lUUepr^ 
w Ifts oondMCI Iff their own affairt,** 



This rebuke is wisely administered. Now a word on the general 
Male of the Insurance Law. 

** Bat while the C om m i ttee are enabled to speak in these satisfactory terms of ezist- 
InffOfBoes, to far at ike emdonee hat gone, their attention has been called to the great 
ftSfities whidi exist under the present state of the law. for Insurance Companies, in 
ffwuiffffff with others, beinff brought into existence witn no reasonable prospect of, or 
itee Ibr, anoeess ; anSnoi m^fregmnHkf withont any bonafde jntmtiom qfirtmtacfing 



One other point, bearing directly upon the Insurance history of 
period, is the establishment, some twenty yean since, of the InsU- 
imU of Aetuarieg, with a view of improving the status of that profes- 
sion, and more particularly for the purpose of affording its younger 
members the opportunity and the inducement to become thoroughly 
fmxficient in the varied branches of knowledge required by Actuaries 
and Managers of Assurance Offices. The Asturance Magazine, the 
organ of the Institute, affords an impartial medium for the discussion 
of scientific questions ; many of the papers read before the Institute, 
and afterwards printed in its pages, are of great practical and historic 
Talue ; and it is not too much to expect, &at the next generation of 
offices and assurers will reap the benefit of this step. 
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The following Tables, shewing the number of Uift Assnranoe 
Companies which have been provisionally registered since the 
Joint-Stock Company's Act came into operation in September, 1844 
— the number of them which have obtained complete registration, 
and, again, the number of these latter which are in existence at the 
present time, will form an appropriate conclusion to our remarks on 
** bubble Companies." 



Date. 


Ifutanl 

AMitnuioe 

Comfianiea 

pruirUlimAUy 

ngUtered. 


Kataid 
AMurmnoe 
OompAiiiM 
oomplelelv 
rcgUMreo. 


Aaanituies 
CompaalM 

other than 
Matoal 

proTitlonaUj 
r0giat«red. 


Aammuice 

OonpMilM 

other thM 

MntiuU 

ragiStond. 


Total 

Aaannuioa 

OompMiiM 

prorlaionaUy 

nglalarad. 


Total 

Aaaormaoa 
OomiMiilea 


NUBhOT 

UM. 


1844 ... 

1845 ... 

1846 ... 

1847 ... 

1848 ... 

1849 ... 

1850 ... 

1851 ... 

1852 ... 
1853»... 
1854»... 
1855»... 
1856*... 
1857»... 
18.i8»... 
18.^9»... 
I860*... 
186I»... 
1862»... 
1863*.,. 
1864r.. 
1865*.. 
1866*... 


»t7. 

6 

4 

2 

6 

9 

8 

7 
IS 






























4 
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8 

4 
1 
6 
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42 

20 

24 

17 

81 

25 

80 

44 






























1 

17 

8 

18 

10 

14 

10 

12 

15 






























4 
48 

24 
26 
28 

40 
28 

87 
56 

80 

51 

40 

19 

5 

9 

5 

5 

11 

9 

12 

9 

15 

18 


1 
SI 
11 
II 

a 
u 

18 

11 

17 
10 
86 
19 
8 

\ 

5 
8 

4 
5 
8 
8 

9 
10 


1 




27 


S7 


237 


100 


519 


258 


44 



During the same period several Life Offices have been founded 
with Deeds of Settlement ; and several other offices transacting Life 
business are registered under the Friendly Society's Acts. 



* In oonseqnenoe of the Mutual Offices not being distingoished in the Begietnr's 
Betnrns, we haTe bem unable to maintain the above diftinctiona during theie yean. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



FIFTH PERIOD.— 1862 TO PRESENT TIME. 



"LIXITED LIABILITY" 00MPANIS8. 

Daring the whole of the preceding period, 1844 to 1862, the law 
relating to Joint-Stock enterprise was in a very unsettled condition, 
and especially so as regarded Insurance Companies. The object of 
the legislation of ih&t period was to develope the principle of 
" Limited Liability ;" but Insurance Companies were intentionally 
excluded from the operation of that principle. It was contem- 
plated to legislate for them specially^ as Joint-Stock Banks had been 
^ledally legislated for. 

In the session of 1856, Mr. Wilson (of ** Economist " celebrity) 
the then Secretary of the Treasury, introduced a Bill to Parliament, 
with a view to the improvement of the law regarding Insurance 
Companies; but partly from being considered incomplete, and 
partly, we believe, from the opposition of the older offices, it was 
withdrawn in an early stage. One of the provisions of that Bill was 
that the registration and publication of accounts should apply to aU 
iken exisiing, as well as to all future companies. It may be regarded 
as a misfortune that these requirements have not become law. 

It 80 happened, probably in view of the contemplated special 
legislation referred to, that in July, 1856, the provisions of the 
Joint-Stock Company's Act of 1844, so far as they related to In- 
surance Companies, became suspended. This state of things was 
rectified by a short act passed in August, 1857. The returns of Com- 
panies established during the close of 1856 and the first eight 
months of 1857, are consequently more or less defective. 

Matters went on under the restored law of 1844 until the Par- 
liamentary Session of 1862, when, the principle of Limited Liability 
having grown greatly into favour, a large and comprehensive mea- 
sure was introduced, which was intended to supersede all previous 
Joint-Stock legislation, and consolidate it for the future. This mea- 
sure became law, and came into operation on the second day of No- 
vember of that year. Its title is ** The Companies Act, 1862," and 
stands in the statute book as 25 and 26 Vie., c. 89. It contains no 
leas than 212 sections, and no inconsiderable portion of its provisions 
idate to the " winding up " of Companies. 

We regard 1862, therefore, as a new era in assurance history. 
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The blessings of Limited Liability, such as they may be, were then, 
for the first time, extended to Insurance Companies of all descrip- 
tions thereafter to be founded; and we believe the change was a 
prudent one. 

The Companies hitherto founded under the new law have not 
been numerous. This may arise from attention having been caUed 
to a variety of other channels of enterprise. Those which have been 
founded bear the impress of respectability. They do not rank as 
mere conceptions, but have the stamp oih<mafide intentions. Copies 
of the accounts of these Companies have to be filed at the office of the 
Registrar of Joint-Stock Companies (Sergeant's Inn, Meet Street), 
within fourteen days after the holding of their annual meetings. 
The articles of association under which they are governed, and all 
subsequent alterations to the same, and also a list of shareholders, 
corrected from time to time, have also to be roistered at the same 
place, and can be referred to by any body on his paying the small 
fee of sixpence. Policy-holders in these Companies will now have 
the means of knowing something of the true state of matters, and 
the public press is very much on the alert 

1^ real advantage of the Limited Liability law appears to us to 
be— apart from the technical advantages just enumerated — that 
really responsible persons may become shareholders without undue 
risk. A shareholder may limit his loss, if things go wrong, 
to one hundred, one thousand, or ten thousand pounds, according to his 
means, but he need not be ruined. Under the old law of unlimited 
liability, shareholders in Insurance Companies (and until lately also 
in Banks) stood to lose all they had, and good men were accordingly 
shy. Insurance projects therefore too often fell in the hands of 
reckless men who had no capital to lose, and so the loss really fell 
upon the policy holders. 

But there is still the other side to the question. Inasmuoh as the 
loss to the shareholders is limited to their aggregate holding in 
shares, the security of the policy holders is limited to a like .extent 
in the event of matters going wrong. Therefore the chaiacter and 
management of the office become matters of vital importance. The 
law provides both to agents and policy holders, the means of know- 
ing the financial position and also the constitution of these modem 
companies : prudence must do the rest. 

Taking a general retrospective glance at our snbjeot, it is 
noticeable that some periods in Assurance history seem to have 
been far more congenial to the growth of good Offices than other 
periods, oftentimes, not very feur remote. 1806 furnishes us with our 
first example. The o£&pring of that year were both numerous and 
strong. 1823 gives a still more notable example. 1824 has mooh to 
be proud of; while 1825 produced some of the best Companies of the 
"golden age." Taking a leap of ten years, 1835 plaoea two cham- 
pions on the list ; and 1836 furnished a series of sound offices. This 
picture has its converse. Some periods in Assurance chronology seem 
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to have been beset with difficnlties. See the melancholy list of "de- 
fiinct Companies " to be presently given. We have not the means of 
carrying it as far back as we could wish, but it goes far enough to 
prove our present case. In 1839 the " epidemic " shows itself. Of 
tome ten or a dozen Offices ushered into the world that year but 
one survives to tell the tale. Of the various Offices of 1841 and 
1842, but one is still remaining. 1845 produced a weak and puny 
offspring, of which the greater part have long since departed this 
life." 1849 was the era of "Assurance swindles," but, happily, 
they have all died out — not one survives to mark the period. 1850 
involved many of the unsound Companies in ruinous losses ; and 
from that period down to the present time, the Court of Chancery, 
and the Bankruptcy Court, have had constant employment in 
"winding up" Assurance schemes and their promoters, while 
members of the " legal profession," and " auctioneers," have also 
made some rich harvests in the misfortunes of a portion of the not 
alwaffB " discerning public I " 



The following Tables elucidate the foregoing chapters : they are 
revised down to June, 1867, and, taken together, furnish a more 
complete list than we believe has been hitherto published. 



0HB0N0L06ICAL TABLE 

Of the EstabHiliineiit of all fhe exUtmg Lira Omcss, together with & itatemoDt of the prin- 
dples upon which thej were, and are founded ; the husineM ther transact, and their legal 
powers; difidad into seTeral periods corresponding to the dirisions of the for^omg 



FIB8T PERIOD. 



■st. 


PiessatandOrtglnal 
MamesafOfBoes. 


Prinelples. 


Nature of 
BoaineM. 


Powers ander whieh thej aok. 


1721 
n 


Be^ml Exckangt 


Mixed 
Mixed 


Life and Fire 
Life and Fire 


Incorporated by Charter. 

n fi 



SECOND PERIOD. 



176S 


RfuititkU 


Mutual 




Life Deed enrolled in Queen's Beneh. 


17»7 


Ptlieun 


Mixed 




Life 


Special Act. 


IMS 


London Lift 


Mutual 




Life 


Enrolled in Court of Cn. Pleas. 


tt 


JyvnutHt »•« ••• ••. 


Mixed 




Life 


Deed of Settlement. 


1&7 




Mixed 




Life 


Deed of Settlement and Acts. 


£affU 


Mixed 




Life 


Special Act, 53 George III., Ac. 


•• 


W*st of England 


Mixed 




Life and Fire 


Special Act in I81S. 


1800 


AUmt .. 


Mixed 




Life and Fire 


Special Act, M Geo. III., c 79. 


ifio 


Norwich Union 


Mutual 




Life ... 


Special Acta. 


■^^W ••• ••• ••• ••• 


Mixed 




Life 


Special Act, M Wm. IV^ o. 47. 


1814 


vWpw ••• ••> ••• 


Mixed 




Life and Fire 


Deed of Set and Special Act. : 


1818 


atoiHak Widomi^Fimd ... 


Mutual 


••• 


Life 


Deed of Settlement and Acta. 
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Bit. 


■^N^'.'S'lMffiS."' 


PrlBolpi™. 


SS'i'Ji 


Pivtn sBtei whlet Ibn HI. 
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Ml»d 
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Mi.Bl 


Lite 


I>oedofS.l.MldapMl.l*et. 








Ufeiuidn™ 


Spwilnl Agte.t Oeo. lV.,e. Ill, 
Bpeeiil Actt,II ud l4Vk.e.« 




CbriHj.JTHtiHl, #a« 




Ule ... 




P«™(.v-(j™a) .' .. 




Life end Fire 


Bpe<d>l Aet, t Otn. IV., «. IH. 








Life iDd Flrt 


I>e«Ut8etUenieiit. 




rorlahin* ... 


propriBUi7:: 


Lite uid Pin 


Bpeelil Aet. 2 Vw. IV. 




Scolli,), Unv»k ... „ 


Uiiod 


LifEMidFire 


Rojel ChiTtei ud Spee. Ael. 




Onm 






DeedofHetUeBcm."^ 




SbiIUm* PnrHulal put 










Aivittn] 


Uli«d 


Life end Fitt 






iSsS"::: 


¥lwl 




BpwiiJAM. 




Hi»d 




Ronl CluTlet. 


\Im 


Mulul 




fipeeiaiAeC 




s:air«r ::■. 


KMOl 
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Si»^Acl,IOOeo.I»..c«. 


1U) 


Stt«£i- :: 
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M«rf 


Life uid Fire 
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UK 
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Re«li.oiidcr7ud»TiD..ollO. 


itu 
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Ml»d 


Lit* .„ .. 


Speeiil Aet,lft6Vk.e.U. 


lug 


trtir jHMiol. 0/ Seelluni 






i^lif^^"""^** 
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Bprd»l Acl^ 4 ud 1 Vlo., e. M. 
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Moliul - 
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U«d of Settlement. 
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Life aiid Fire" 


^l»l Act.^^ 
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Life uid Fire 
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er«U^(fl» .„ ... 
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FODBTH FEBIOD. 



Saptrriait 
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FOURTH PBBIOD eontkvmd. 



IMS 



1S50 
1853 

•t 

i» 

lft53 



»» 

f» 
1854 

t* 
tt 
>• 

1855 

99 
ft 

1856 

1857 
1860 

tt 
1881 



t and Orictnal 
NunMofOlDoes. 



Oregham 

Frudentiai fUte BritUk 

Frud. and Oontolidated^ 

formerlT Britith Prud.^ 

original) J Prud. Mutual) . 
Law Fropertjf 

Lanea»h%re 

Marint and General ^ 
PravineiaUWelek) 
Briton^ Meaieal^ Ofneral 

(Ute Briton) 
Suropran (late PeopWs 

Provident) ... 

JStnperor ... ... 

Brttieh EqmtahU .,. 

Law Union 

United Brotheri ... 
National Industrial (late 

Operatiree) 
Midland Cuttntie$.,. 
Wkittington 
National Mutual (late 

United Trvdere) 

Mut. Prov. Alliance (late 

Chrittiait Mut. Prov.) ... 

^f^9WV9 ••• ••• ••■ 

Norwich Provident 

Victoria Benefit 

fVettcm Countiea ^ Land. 



Prlnelplea. 



••• 
••• 



Mixed 



Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Matoal 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 
Matoal 



Proprietary ... 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mutual ... 

Mutual 
liixed 

Mutual 
Mutual 



Nature of 
Buaineaa. 



Life 



Life ... . 
Life and Titled 
Life and Fire 
Life ft Marine! 
Life and Fire 

Life ••• •>. 

Life ... .*• 

Life and Fire 
Life ... ... 

Life and Fire 
Life and Sick. 

Life and Loan 
Life and Fire 
ijue «•• ... 

Life ... ... 

Life and Sick. 
L<iie ((■ ... 
Ajtre ... ... 

Life and Sick. 
JLiiie ••• ... 



Powers under whieh thej aet- 



Joint-stook Company's Aet. 



M 
ft 
»* 



Joint-stock Company's Aet. 



M 
•t 
tt 
» 
tt 



M 

99 
tt 
tt 
t« 
>* 



Ineorp. under 7 ft 8 YIo. e^ 110. 
Joint-stock Compafiy't Aet. 



>f 



M 



Friendly Society's Aet 

FriendlT Society's Act. 
Deed of Settlement 

Friendly Society's Act. 
Ineorp. under 7 & 8 Vio. e. 110.1 



FIFTH PERIOD. 



1882 
ft 

1863 

I •» 
1864 

tt 
»f 

99 

1865 



1866 
t> 
tt 
»t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tf 



Commercial Union 
London and Lancashire ... 
Southampton Mutual 

Hercules 

National Union 

Albton ... ... ... 

Life Investment 

London and Southwark ... 
Sceptre ... ... ••< 

Birmingham Alliance .. 
General Provident 
London and Northern .. 
National Guardian 

Provincial Union 

British fVorkman.., ^ 

Imperial Union 

Industrial 

London and Manchester.. 
Manchester Provident ... 
Northern Patriotic 
Planet ... ... .. 

Prosperous 

United Engluh ^ Scottish 

United Kingdom 

Universal Ins, Locos and 

Investment 

Scottish Imperial 

Sheffield and Lisuoln 



Mixed 

Mixed 

Mutual 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

MUed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mutual 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 
Mutual 



...I L{fe,Firo,Mar. 
.... Life and Fire 

...| Life ... ... 

...j Life and Fire 

..«. J-<II6 ... ... 

Life 

Life,Mort..\n. 

Life and Fire 

Life 

Life,Aeo.Gua. 

Life 

Life and Fire 

Life and Loan 

Life and Sick. 

Life and End. 

Lt(e,Ann.End. 

Life,End.Acn. 

Life, Fire, Ace. 
...j Life, Fire, Ann. 
...I Life,Knd.8ic1c. 
...! Life, Fire, Ann. 
...! Life,Sick.End. 
...I Life, Ann. ReT. 
...I Life,Ann.GuxL 

...! Life,Fire,Mar. 
..." Life, Fire, Ann. 
Life,Sick.£nd. 



Deed of Settlement. 
Companies' Act, 1862. Limited. 



ft 


ft 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


ft 


tt 


tt 


ft 


tt 


»t 



tt 



tt 

tt 



Friendly Society's Act. 
Companies' Act, 1862. Limited. 



tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 

tt 



It 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
It 
tt 
tt 

ft 
t» 



Friendly Society's Act. 



These Tnhtaa mnst be undenitood to apply to Lifs Otttcss onlj; Fire being nnmetl wbere both 
bnntht* are inelaied In the anmn deed. Many of the LiXe UUlces are worked with FUe Offlces of the 
same imme, hu% otnerwise distinct. 

The daif* in all cases reUte to the time when Lifs boMness was aetunlly oommenoed; sereral 
cf tbs Offlee^ c«m4^ on the Fire for nearly h eenturr before thfty took up Life buHinoRs. 

Th«t Table« aliio include some few friendly Societies, which, from their extonsive 
I or coBdneting boslasss, are TlrtuaUjr indnstilal Lifs Assoraaoe Sodstlss. 
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TABLE OF LIFE ASSURANCE OFFICES WHICH HAVE CEASED TO 
EXIST SINCE 1844, AND WHAT BECAME OF THEM. 



NaniMofOffloM. 


When 
Foanded 


PrinoipleB. 


When 
operaUone. 


Beattoj. 


Ah9olut9 Security ... 


• •• 


1853 


Mixed 


1852 


A swindle. 


Ah$olut9 


• •• 


1856 




1857 


Tnuurerred to CUy of London, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Aeeumulativ9.„ ^ 


••• 


1854 


Pn^nietaiy... 


1834 


Trans, to Angto^usiraiian, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Aehillet, No. 1 


• •• 


1841 




1844 


Trans, to Great BriL MutmaL 


Aehilies, No. 3 


• •• 


1853 


Mixed 


1858 


Transferred to C*tu of London, 
afterwards itself abaorbed. 












Adamant 


• •a 


1852 




1852 




^lyw ••• ••• ••• 


• •• 


1851 


Mixed 


1856 


Transferred to Enginoor$, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Aarieulturist 

^wywm ... ••. ... 


••• 


18M 


Mixed 


1848 


Transferred to Norurieh Union, 


• *• 


1849 


Mixed 


1854 


Transferred to Mitre, aftarw 
wards itself .absorbed. 












jtioion ... ... ... 


• •• 


1805 


Mixed 


1858 


Transferred to Eaglo, 


AljTta ... ... ... 


• •• 


1839 


Mixed 


1858 


Transferred to Eaglo. 


^MlSOfi ... ... 


• •• 


1853 


Mixed 


1854 


Winding up in Chancery. 


^HvilUv ... ... ... 


• •• 


1853 


Mixed 


1857 


Trans, to Basik of London, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Anfflo-Anttralian ... 


• •• 


1853 


Mixed 


1858 


Trans, to British Provident, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Annuai Bon«9 Ltfe An, 


• •• 


1851 




1852 


A swindle. 


<Ar^ ••« «*a ««» 


«•• 


1853 


Mixed 


1857 


Became a total wreek. 


Asylum ^ 


• •• 


1834 




1857 


Transferred to London'Aeomr" 


Athtfu&um ... ,M 


• •• 


1851 


Mixed 


1856 


anoe Corooration. 
Transferred to People^s Provi- 
dent, now called Emropemn, 


Austral.^ Cb/., and General 


1839 


Mixed 


1852 


Trans, to Liverpool astd Lond, 


Bank of London 


• m» 


1856 


Mixed 


1858 




Bank of Depotit, alias Natl. 










Auur, Invest,, which see. 










Beacon.., ... ... 


• •• 


1853 


Mixed 


1856 


Transferred to Albert, 


Beneficent UJe Jteuranee,.. 


1852 




1852 


A swindle. 


Birkbeek 


• •• 


1852 


Mixed 


1857 


Trans, to Rome OsmnHotf 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Bon Accord 


• •• 


1845 


Proprietary... 


1849 


Transferred to Northern, 


Brewer* and Distillers 


• •• 


1851 


Proprietary... 


1853 


DisiolTed. 


British ... ... .., 


• •• 


1847 


Mixed 


1853 


Transferred to Laneaehire, 


British Empire 


• •a 


1839 


Mixed 


1844 


Transferred to AfoMoreA, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


Birmingham and Midland... 


1862 


Mixed 


1865 


Trans, to J^irMM^Aow AtUianoe 


British Isles 


• •• 


1860 




1860 


Died out. 


Britannia Proprietary 
Ditto, Mutual 


• •• 

• •• 


1837 
1837 


Proprietary ... 
Mutual 


1865 


Trans, to BrUon Med, mnd Oem. 


British Commercial ,„ 


• •• 


1820 


Mixed 


1860 


Transferred to British Nation, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


British Exchequer ... 


• •• 


1856 


Mixed 


1858 


Transferred to BritJPor.S CoL, 
afterwards itself absorMd. 












British 4 Foreign Eeliance 


1855 


Mixed 


1859 


Transferred to Lnw Property, 

Trans, to /.OA. ^f* /VopM. /Vve., 


BHtish Shield 


• •• 


1857 




1857 












afterwards itself absorbed. 


BrUish, Foreign, ^ Colonial 


1857 




1859 


Transferred to Consols, after* 








• 




wards itself absorbed. 


British Protector .„ 


••• 


1851 


Mixed 


1859 


Transferred to Sovereign, 


British Provident ... 


• •• 


1850 


Mixed 


1859 


Transferred to British Nation^ 
afterwards itself absorbed. 


British Industry 


• •• 


1852 


Mixed 
MixeJ 


1860 


Trans, to British Prudential, 


British Union 


• •• 


lb63 


1865 


Transferred to Empire, after- 
wards itself sbsorbed. 












British Nation 


• •• 


lfi54 


Mixed 


1865 


Transferred to Europeem, 


British Amicable ... 


•*• 


1857 




1857 


Transferred to GetternL 


British Standard ... 


• •a 


1864 


Mixed 


1866 




Brunswick 


• •• 


1855 


Mixed 


1857 


Transferred to Briton, 


Cambrian and Universal 


• •* 


1849 


MUed 


1857 


Transferred to Mitre, aftw- 
wards itself absorbed. 












Candidate 


• • • 


1845 


Proprietary ... 


1847 


Died out. 


Catholic, Law, and General 


1846 


Mixed 


1857 


Transferred to Pkemim Ufs, 
afterwards iteelf absorbed. 


*^i*»VW... •«. ... 


••• 


1854 


Proprietary... 


1856 


Windimr ap in Chancery. 
Transferred to ^eeere^w. 


C»/jf .,, .„ ,„ 


• •• 


1862 


Proprietary ... 


1866 


City emd Onmty 


••• 


1844 


Mixed 


1866 


Transferred to Empiiro, tttmf' 






1 






wards itself absorbed. 



HniHSDloaiaL 


FoustRl 


pnoripi™. 


= 


aHtiv, 


CU»^£«A«. 

CIVMH ... _ .. 

CI»»>»ul,W« 

IManial 

aitKiatanJOtnrrAl 

a-vw«« H 

S::sr":;: .- r 

^SL-u^ z :; 
^^r; — ,.»^. 

Diad^ 

t>^Umamdy^rtk... ... 

San afSaglaad 

^; E E ;; 

*^'i!id (Uit^;f« 

a^lUh aad Iriih Omrch.. 
Blaniatiatd SimraT Z 
KHlt^^n^ amd MaUwa, .. 

a=r .- ::; 

rrt mud VwafidnU „ 
0<^wrat Pn^t>*t 


IU4 

IftM 

IBM 
1S« 

IMJ 


MlHd 

Proprtntiiy.. 

Htird ::: 

^rirtory... 
Hl»d 

UUed 

Uixcd 

mild 

Mlied 
Mf««l 

FroprielBT.. 
Ulled 
MlMd 
Mutnil 

M.''«j :: 

Mlicd !1 
Mind 

Ulud 

sss : 


19U 

IBM 
UM 

l»SJ 

ISiT 

ISBO 

IBM 
IBSO 

IMS 

IB*; 


Tiin*. ID £<■;. - idn-C Aad, 

■rtiToiidi itKlf abaorlMd. 
TrunrmHl to S:afid-<rd. 

XmAf. *ilti am. Fntr., No. 1, 

Tram. 10 Pra:idtiil Clrrki. 
AmtlR. witb Oril. PnuHalial. 
Wlndmit uplnChinserT. 
T™.. to C, 0/ i«l/«., 

Tram, to /■ip'.ioJ (Tn-os. 
Wlndlo? up ID Cnuiwnf. 
Trani'.to^cdtaijdranEiAJn, 
ifter-vdnllKUitaDibtd. 

Tni... to il.11,./. ftiH^rfml. 
Trim, to Aw* tf Z«>i<<oa, 

Sbolup. Af^ilnn. 
A t-KKoa Offi«. 

Iii'L?qJudllfo'n.'"" "*'"**• 
sflfrward. Ifrit .hwtbtd. 
•firrwinli LuelTtbuibML 

i.n(r->rd.>i»'lfobHrbrd7 
Tcli>iri mnl Id £r>lu* A'of>o% 

»/Ut«biiH ilMit iilj«.rl»d. 
Trant. t» JSis* /'I'A t-lMrf *, 

■ncnnnU ll» C nbtotbHl. 

Traoi-loiV-i'i-ODii-B. 
Traiw. to Ff<Fl'-i FreridamI, 

H£diD«„^ 

■runirdi i Htf ataoilwd. 

■runuui liHlI ti^ibcd. 
AirJ«.wiihC"i./V«.|[Io.l) 
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NiBiMof Offloea. 



When 
Founded 



Oen. Ann. and Lift Auur, 
niohs 

^^ ***■•• ••• ••■ ••• ••• 

Olaagow Assurance 

Halifax, KeighUy, and 

Bradford 

Herald... 

Howi* OayntUt 
Home and Foreign ... 
Home and Cjhnial ... 

Hope ••• ,„ ,,, , 
slope ... ... ... , 

Homeholdere and General,. 

Hull and London ... 
Independent ... 
India and London ... 

Indieputahle of Scotland , 
Industrial and General 

Indwtrial Life 

9^mm%9%fW •»* «a« a,, 

Kent Mutual 

Leede and Forkthire 

Lie. Vietualler*. afterwards 
called Monarch, which see. 

Legal and Commercial 

Lion of England ... 

Lombard 

\ London and Countjf 

I London, EHinbro*, ^ Dublin 

I London Mutual 

' Lond. 4 Prov. Joint Stock 



London Mercantile 

London €md fFettmineter .. 

London and Continental .. 

London 4* Provincial Prov. 

London and Torltthire 
lAfe Atiociation of England 
iJfe Auuranee Treasury . 

London and Westminster , 
London EquUable ... 

Lnndon Indisputable 
Mariners ana General 
Marylebone and General 

Mercantile (Scotch) ... 

Mentor 

Minerva 

Metropolitan Counties 

Manchester 

Manchester and London 

Mitre ... ... ... 

Mercantile Provident 
MeramtUe Professnl ^ Gen. 

Magnet.,, ... ... 

Medical, Invalid and Gen... 
MtdiciU, Legal, and Gen.... 

Mrreantile, Life, and Guar. 
Merchants and Tradesmen., 



861 
803 
845 

845 

856 
853 
853 
864 

807 
853 

853 

855 
818 
846 

860 
849 

853 
854 
850 
824 



845 
853 
854 
851 
839 
849 
847 

853 

839 

854 

855 

858 
863 
855 

803 
855 

818 
843 
853 

844 
818 
836 
848 

824 
853 

846 

854 
864 

854 

840 
846 

858 
844 



Priaeiplea. 



When 
eenaed 

operations, 



Mutual 
Mixed 

Proprietary. 

Mixed 
Mixed 

Proprietary... 
Mixed 

Mixed 
Mutual 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Proprietary... 

Proprietary... 

Mixed 
Mixed 



Proprietary... 

Mutual 

Mixed 



Proprietary ... 

Proprietary... 
Mixed 
Mixed 
Mutual 
Proprietary . 

Mixed 

Mutual 

Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 



Mutual 

Mutual 

Proprietary,. 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 



Mixed 
Mixed 

Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 

Mutual 



1865 
1864 
1648 

1854 I 

I860 
1857 
1853 
1866 

1844 
1855 

1858 

1857 
1842 
18G0 

1866 
1854 

1853 
1857 
1861 
1862 



1857 
1853 
1856 
1859 
1846 
1857 
1853 

1855 

1844 

1859 

1861 

1863 
1864 
1861 

1865 
1863 

1857 
1847 
1854 

1851 
1K55 
1864 
1862 

1846 
1863 

18G0 
1855 
1865 

1859 

18G0 
1857 

18C0 
1858 



Deatiny. 



Transferred to Sovereign, 
Amalg.with Liverpool iiLend, 
Trana. to Scottish Provineied, 
Transferred to Unity, after- 

wards itself absorbed. 
Tending up in Chancery. 
Transferred to WhiUsnytrnt, 
DissolTed. 
Transferred to Northern, tlM 

marine business excepted. 
Transferred to Imperial, 
Transferred to Mitre, mIUT' 

wards it«elf abaorbed. 
T. to JSng. and Irish Chmrek, 

afterwards itaelf absorbed. 
Winding up in Chancery. 
Wound up in Chanoery. 
Trana. to People*s ProvidmU, 

now called JSuropean. 
Trans. to Briton, Mt d.and Oen, 
Trans, to People*s 

now called JSuropean. 
A swindle. 

Winding up in Chancery. 
Transferred to Albert. 
Trana. to Liverpool and Ltn d , 



Timnaferred to Vietoria, after- 
[ wards itself abaorbed. 

Never issued a Policy. 

Winding up in Chani 

Trans.toLtVef7KM>< atul 

Transferred to Eagle, 

Trs. to Legal and Oomatereiai, 
afterwards itself abe<»'bed. 

Trans, to East of England, 
afterwards itaelf abaorbed. 

Tnuisferred to Britamsia, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 

Transferred to St, Oeoraa, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 

Transferred to British Jfatien, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 

Transferred to H^hittington. 

Winding up in Chancery. 

Transferred to ITa^rrJoo, after- 
wards itself absorbed. 

Trans, to British PrudentiaL 

Trannferred to Brttish Nation, 
afterwards itaelf ab sor b ed. 

Transferred to Eagle, 

Transferred to Eagle. 

Trans, to tnglish 4- Fbreian, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 

Trans, to Life Assoc, of Seat. 

Transferred to Eagle. 

Transferred to Standard. 

Transferred to IFestem, altar- 
wards itself absorbed. 

Transferred to Pelican. 

Tran»»fcrTed to Western, after- 
wards itaelf absorbed. 

Transferred to Law Union. 

Trans, to National Standard, 
afterwards itself abaorbed. 

Transferred to Waterloo, after- 
words itself absorbed. 

Transferred to Albert, 

Transferred to JV«e SqnUakU, 
a terwarda itJ>clf absorbed. 

Winding up in Chanoery. 

Trans, to Bank of London, 
afterwards itaelf abaorbed. 



XucnofOOcM. 


r.BiSU 


,„.,«. 


nhm 


C»ilaT. 


M^-rik „ 


ms 


MUMI 


AST 


Tiin.frrrrd to fr-rllf ilrttuA. 


ifnrar-*"' 








JV-rwJ rfMoourofint ... 










JV.fimai Ct*r<:* ... „. 




rroprirUiy .. 






J»-(»».J J>imdJ» ... _ 


i»« 


FriMdlj ... 


SU 


Tmn.frirrd to Prtimm!, 
aTiertiirdi liwlf abwibed. 












Kille-al AIM-Dt .„ ... 










KiluHitt It'iem-lilt 








■r™u/.n«lu>21.,7(.. 


Ntliavti Fratitial. ifUr- 










•«J.e..WJ7«*<t/t«i. 










<(«,<rli»lii«. 


















WbamgoplnChuicerT. 


>~ jniawH", •nrr>t»r5> 










alM BniMm* F^tign 




















lfMb,<uUA—r-,» Inoal. 


IM4 


Mntoal ... 


IBOl 




JTmHtnal Slomtiinl 








Tmutimd to .FiiiBnaiiJ. 


KiUitnia irrrtlf 










JSMS- ■:: 




Mind 


1«U1 






















ant. pr<«mtr. mhlUi «* 










Jfartl,i,fliJiflavi 


lUt 


Mimd 




Tnuu. lo TAwrrpoBl iu\i Lnmd. 




VM 






'IVamff n«l ta A-irl* ilrjij*. 


1>»* 


ISll 


UBtDll 


IU4 


trim, to J>idM ■■<l Onmly, 




185J 


Jllinl 


IIM 


^■s;i,.-^?!W.Jxr 


QflWolM-Cn™; 


1U3 


Ml»=d 


ISSS 


Traniu lo f/auonal OBorK.am 
artfriRDrdt iiKif abucbsi]. 


rmllailum 


]|>» 






Tniii.frtrcdlojrajrl.. 


ftmU-J 




ProprWUrr:; 


iSja 


WliuUagupiaCOiiMcrj. 


p^uZ: ... ... .. 


1M7 


Mixed 


lUI 


Tranrfmcd to Of » ofLmion, 


'*""■ " ■■ 


IMS 


Hlud 


IBCU 


T«n,f,^cd.oU%fiiA(.-<>;, 
■rirmrdi iVrlfibHtlMd. 


ft-fr«(««J _ „ .. 








TtiniTniFd lo Earoftan, 


/V««(,r ... „ .. 




HkiM 










Proprkurj .. 








18« 




iw» 


TnBtttnri to jnirf. 










I'mibmO 10 Sm. 


PUnatf IFoUm „ ., 




£2id :: 




TniiL lo PtepU'i PnaUmt, 


fV.<««^ 


]«U 


Wied 


IMS 


noir «Urd eunrtaia. 
Tranihrmt te XaaU. 


Prlrniml „ 


IMJ 


MiiFd 




DiiKlTnl In Ch..iiniT. 


TWIw „. .„ 


IS» 






Tnnt. 10 CW,inrrw.'lHdf ite. 


£3K!r«iJ OnfT^Fnii 




lliHd " 


IMl 


UlHolicd. AiwloHla. 


4ml. >ft«'>ird> t/iiHTuJ 




















IbV-fA'mlM.IJt.Vl.'arv- 


l!J 


KUfd 




TniutTnifd to rimip™.. 










T nn., laSrt, Qflrrw, UkU ibs. 


^y*'!- 










*»?"* „ „ 










tapir, t/Bighnd 










*'"-''l' 




Mlied 




WlBdiBii op [n Ctaneny. 
Tram, lo Cturc* g/ Snf Imd, 
Truurtrrrd to JVorrAfrii. 






UdIosI 








MutDtl 




Aatlult Fnrtidlii .. 






IXST 




&«(u* iHimMlrial 


1»M 


uutuDi ;:: 


18W 


TWttmd Id i-w>«>'(, (ftn- 




IBM 


Mi«d 


lUt 


iriinu lUcH lbH>rbcd. 
TniM. to Jfirt-nW. (Scold.), 


»■, J!r», I<ft 


IMS 


Preprietnry... 


I«SO 


D SwLtIS^A « iil^*"'**' 


«.iWrffi.<«<T*a«,>Cllf^ 


1«IH 




tut 


IMdoM.- 


Cr^M. (rwroiid. cillcil 










JV«-|* '/ J^«.. •.(.Icb uc. 


IMI 


PnptitOij.. 


IMJ 


Tnisfor™! lo Sritmmia. 


a.Omrg, _ „ .. 


IU4 


MUeJ 


"" 


.n.r«.dt!urtC.h»r1irf. 
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Namm of Offices. 



Solicitor* and General 
Standard of England^ after 

wards called Britannia 

Mutual^ which see. 
S^olk and Oen. Coun.Amie, 
Timet ... ... ... 

Tontin* 

Trafdlffar 

United Cbuntiet 

United Deposit 

United lAfe and Guarantee 

United ffonuBpathiCf after- 
wards called Englieh From 
vident, which see. 

United MutwU Mining 

United Service 



• •• 
••• 



United Dradere 
United Kingdom 
United Ordere 
Unity Oenerai 

Unioenal Provident 



Universal Life and Fire . 
VieUtria Legal and Com, . 
Volunteer Service and Gen. 
Waterloo ... ... •., 

Wellington 

Westminster ... ... ... 

irestern ... ... ... 

Western [Scotch) 

Widows^ NtUional 

wvOwwMm ... ... ... ... 

World ••« ... ... ... 

York and London 

Yorksh, Lancsh, Mid, Omn. 



When 
Founded 



Principles. 



1846 



1SS4 
IM9 
1846 

1851 

1884 
1845 
1849 



1849 

1850 

1848 
1834 
1835 
1854 

1853 

1853 
1838 
1861 
1851 

185S 

1793 
1843 
1844 

1845 
1854 
1858 

1834 
1863 



When 

eeaaed 

operations. 



I 



Mixed 



Mixed 
ProprieUrj... 

Mixed .•, 

Mixed 

Proprietary.., 

Mixed 



Mntoal 

Mixed 

Friendly 
Mixed 
Friendly 
Mixed 

ProTident 



Mixed 
Mixed 
Mixed 



••• 

••• 



Mixed 

Mixed 
Mixed 



Mixed 



Proprietary... 
Friendly ... 



1866 



1850 
1857 
1849 

1854 

1867 
1853 
1854 



1857 

1857 

1856 
1863 
1856 
1863 

1855 

1853 
1865 
1865 
1863 

1868 

1863 
1865 
1846 

1846 
1855 
1863 

1844 
1865 



Destiny. 



Transferred to £agU, 



Transferred to AXttemoc. 
Transferred to Albert, 
Trans, to Engineers ^ Maeonie, 

afterwards itself sMorhcd. 
Transferred to Unity General, 

afterwards itself absorbed. 
In liquidation. 
Trans, to Scottish Jfational, 
Trans, to Peojfle^s Frovident, 

now called 



Trans, to FeoMs Frovident, 
now eaUed European. 

Trails, to FeopWs Frovident, 
now called Emrepean, 

IMssolred. 

Transferred to iforfA .ArMfA. I 

Transferred to Eriton, Med., 

and Oenerai, 
Trans, to Engineers 4r Masonie 

afterwards itself absorbed. 
A swindle. 

Transferred to Standard, 
Transferred to North British. 
Transferred to British Hation, 

afterwards itself absorbed. 
Transferred to British ITation, 

afterwards itself absorbed. 
Transferred to Ouardimn, 
Transferred to ^<*er<. 
Transferred to North of Seat, 

now called JiTortJUns. 



Trans, to CUg and Cbmniy, 
afterwards itself absorbed. 
Transferred to Standard, 
Trans, to Frovineietl Union, 



LIFE OFFICES WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR NAMES.* 



When Es- 
tablished. 



Former Name. 



1835 

1845 
1837 
18S9 
1850 
1838 
1825 
1835 
1S43 
1838 
1851 
IH55 
1851 
1836 
1854 
1853 

1848 

1853 
1845 
1839 
1855 
1855 



Name as altered. 



When 



Aberdeen ... ... 

Brit. Prudential, see Prud. Mutual 
Christian Mutual Provident 
Dissenters and Oenerai ... 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ... 
English and Cambrian 
Freemasons ... ... ... ...I 

Life Insurance Compy, of Scotland^ 

Licensed Victuallers ' 

National Insurance of Scotland ... 

National Loan Fund 

National Provincial 

New Alliance 

Nrw Protector 

North of Scotland ... 

Operatives 

PeopWs Provident ... . 



I 



Prudential Mutual 



-I 



Railway and General Provident... 
Sheffield,Botherhiim,S Chesterfield ^ 
Standard of England 
United Homaopathic 
United Traders 



Scottish Provmeial 

Mutual Provident AUianoe 

Oenerai 

Life Association of Scotland 

Commercial ., 

jnoer* ... ... ... ... 

Standard 

Monarch 

Scottish yational 

International 

Bank of London 

British and Foreign Eeliance 

British Protector 

Northern 

National Industrial 

European 

British Prudential 

,, and Consolidated 

Prudential ... .,, ,,, 
Universal Provident 
North of England ... .^ 

Britannia Mutual 

English Provident .^ .m 
National Mutual ... ... ...j 



I 

"'I 
I 



^ 



"1 



1852 

1858 
1849 
1841 
1856 
1850 
1833 
1851 
1860 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1853 
1848 
1855 
1850 
1^60 
1865 
1867 
1854 
1847 
1830 
1856 
1850 



* It has been considered nnneoessary to Indade In this list offices wbieh hwre 
orlflual namea, those altenukms beinx noticed in (he forsfoinft Tables. 
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DIVISION II. 



POPULAR NOTES 

ON THE LAWS OF MORTALITY, 

AS BEARING UPON LIFE ASSURANCE; 



ON POPULATION AND LONGEVITY. 



CHAPTER L 

FACTS IN HUMAN LIFE. 



TIm mimber of langoages spoken in the world amounts to 8064. The inhabitaals ;ir 
the fflohe profess more thkn 1,000 different religions. The nomher of men is aboat 
eqnsl to the nomber of women. The aven^ of hnman life is aboat thirty- three 
years. One qnarter die previous to the age of seven years, one half before seventeen, 
and those who pass this age e^Joj a felicity refused in one half of the hnman 
qtedes. To evenr 1,000 penons one reaches 100 yean of life; to every 100 only sLs 
reach the age ox sixty-nve; and not more than one in 600 lives eighty years of 
age. There are on earth 1,000,000,000 inhabitants; and of these 18,883,883 die 
•very year, 91,834 every dav, 8,780 every hour, and sixty every minute, or one every 
■eoomL Tliese losses are about balanced by an eoual numbo* of births. The mar 
ried are longer- lived than the single, and above all, those who observe a sober ana 
Industrious conduct. Tall men live longer than short ones. Women have mors 
chances of life in their favour previous to oeinff fifty years of age than men, but very 
few afterwards. The number of marriages is in proportion of seventy-five to eveiy 
1000 individuals. Marriages are mon frequently after the equinoxes : that is, during 
the months of June and December. Those bom in spring are generally more robust 
than others. Births and deaths are more frequent by night than bv day. The 
number of men capable of bearing aims is calculated at one-fourth of the popula- 
tion. — QHorttHjf Review, 

^^ MoRTALirr," says Dr. Southwood Smith — and we need no 
greater authoritj — " is subject to a law the operation of which is as 
regular as that of gravitation.'' While Mr. Babbage, who looked at the 
subject more particularlj in its bearings i\pon Life Assurance, sajs, 
^ Nothing is more proverbially uncertain than the duration of human 
life^ when the maxim is applied to an individual ; but there are few 
things less subject to fluctuation than the average duration of life in a 
mnltitiide of individuals." Do we want an illustration ? Take 5,000 
persons tn the prime of Ufe, and note their deaths. They will be found 
in something like the following proportions : In the first ten years 
600 ; in the second ten, 750 ; in the next, 850 ; and so on, pro- 
gresslTely increasing at each period, uitil the whole have passed away. 
xhe avarage duration of life in Great Britain, at the present timA^ li 
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41 years — ran<^ng from 26 (formerly only 24) in Liverpool, and 37 
in the metropolis, up to 45 in Surrey. In France the duration is 40 
years ; in Sweden, 39 ; and, in other countries, progressively down- 
wards until the average throughout the world is found to be only 
83 years. In Rome, thiiteen hundred yearQ ago, the average was 
much the same as in England now. Amongst the nobility and gentry 
of England, the " expeclation of life," at the age of 84, is found to be 
four years. Amongst the poor fishermen of Ostend it is precisely the 
same. M. Deparcieux, who wrote a century ago, &Mtabli:«hed the ex- 
pectation of life at that time in France, at the same age, to have been 
3^ years Halley, wliose observations went back to the seventeenth 
century, found the expectation to be slightly, but not much, less. We 
know, however, that the duration of life, at all ages, has increased 
considerably during the past century. And we have the authority of 
Dr. Southwood Smith, for stating that while the mortality of all the 
other epochs of life is affected by country, by station, and by a multi- 
tude of infiuences arising out of these and similar circumstances, the 
concurrent evidence of all observation shows that at this, and the like 
advanced ages, the mean term of existence is nearly the same in all 
countries, at all periods, and amongst all classes of society.* 

Such is the class of facts with which we propose to deal in this 
division. Those who assent to the dictum of Pope, that ^' the greatest 
knowledge of mankind is man," will readily admit their importance. 
They relate to everybody, and for this reason, we presume, they hava 
Coo generally shared the fate which an adage of long standing pre- 
dicts to subjects of such extended relationship. If the poet had paused 
and added another couplet to the effect that there is. no branch of 
human knowledge with which mankind is so little conversant as with 
that which relates to man, he would still have been strictly within the 
bounds of truth. Beyond the fact that we are born, pass through the 
world, and die, how little do the majority of us know of the phases of 
our earthly existence f If such facts are presented to us it is generally 
in some such crude form as the paragraph at tiie head of this chapter 
— sufficient only to excite a, passing interest, and remind us how 
utterly inadequate mere lines or columns of figures are for the purposes 
of general instruction, unless the interest be otherwise awakened. It 
seems almost incredible that millions of people should exist from 
generation to generation, unacquainted even with the ordinary laws 
necessary for the due preservation of individual health, leaving oat 
tjbose general sanitary laws which regulate the health of towns, cities, 
and kingdoms, the laws of population, or that combination of all these 
laws, spoken of as the law9 of mortality. Yet such i3» unfortunatelyi 
the fact. 

Leaving the general public to obtain, at the bands of ^'sodal 
reformers " and ^* popular educators," that information they so mach 
need, we come to another class, who it is more particularly within 
our scope to address — ^we mean those who are engaged in proinulgat- 
Ing the advantages of Life Assuranoe in the capacity of AasujunGS 
AoKNTS. 7AQf, 1^. lfi$s!U should be conversapt wit)i ^tk9iffi^^vH$i 

• PUl«fop)ij.qf H^tltlu 
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dementi connected with the science ; atid we believe, for the most 
part, they are thoroughly alive to this necessity. Their excuse has 
hitherto been the inaccessible nature of the materials upon which this 
knowledge must be based. This we have endeavoured to remedy by 
Che present publication ; and with all its defects we trust it will not 
entirely fail in its aim. We will briefly indicate the leading points 
irith which we consider all agents and others engaged in the exten- 
sion of Life Assurance should be familiar ; and then proceed to ren- 
der, so far as we are able, the required information. They should 
know that this country varies in its degrees of salubrity to an extent 
hardly exceeded by any country in the world ; and that this variation, 
while, to some extent, depending upon locality^ chiefly proceeds froib 
neglect of sanitary laws, or similar causes. They should undcrstahd 
that occupation frequently exercises an influence upon health no less 
important than locality. That, in tome districts, both these evite 
are combined, and they should know when and which these are, in 
order either to avoid them, or to frame suitable conditions to meet 
them. They should be prepared to expect a given annual average 
of deaths among any number of persons living ; and, having regard to 
ail the circumstances, to estimate what that average may be. They 
should be familiar with the '* expectation of life " at all ages, and 
learned in the uses of periodic enumerations of the people, as well 
as the necessity for the accurate record of all births, deaths, and 
even marriages : for they would thus learn that the operations of the 
human will resolve themselves into laws as fixed and certain ad any 
other laws to which our lives are subject. Out of any given number 
of the sexes of equal age, there will be (in the absence of any counter- 
acting influence) a given number of marriages : these will produce a 
given number of births ; and from these will result (if the numbers be 
safficiently large to obtain an average) a graduated succession of 
deaths, extetiding over a period of not less than one hundred years ! 
From the marriages, also, there will result a certain proportion of 
widows and widowers. Of these, again, a fixed proportion will 
FD-mairy; and that proportion will be far greater amongst the 
widowers than the widows. That of the births the number of males 
will exceed the number of females ; while of adults living the propor- 
tions will be reversed. Nor should they be surprised to learn that by 
the application ot scientific investigation, all these proportions can be 
predicted with accuracy before the events have happened. We shall 
endeavour to present the materials from which a knowledge of these 
fiicts, and many similar ones, is derived, in a clear and underistand- 
able form ; classifying them as far as circumstances will admits and 
studiously avoiding technicalities. Their magnitude already startles 
OS ; but this arises from the multitudinous considerations the subject 
presents. Writing for a popular purpose, and on a subject which 
certainly ought to be popular, we freely admit that we have not 
limited ourselves to such points as Insurance agents onfy should under- 
stand. Acting upon the belief that all that relates to humanity relates 
to every man, we have assumed a broader basis, and endeavoured to 
Mug together, in these pages^ a store of £bu;(8 and ooiiBidet^^kKA 
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which every man may be the wiser and better for becoming acquainted 
with. With this purpose before as, we now commend them to the 
earnest attention of the reader. 

Professor de Morgan once remarked that before an individaal was 
bom it was 20,000 to 1 against his djdng at a given age of a given 
malady ; and this still is, and ever must remain true. The recognition 
of the fact, that all must die, constitutes the boundary of oar know- 
ledge, as to the individual catastrophe ; and it is wisely ordained that 
it should be so. But scientifio inyestigation, aided by and based apon 
well-founded records of the deaths of several centuries, have led to 
the discovery of a series of facts connected not only with the masses 
of the people, but with the various sections of the mass, which not 
only astonish us by the minuteness of their details, bat astoand as 
with their marvellous accuracy. By such means it becomes known 
(on the authority of Dr. Guy and Mr. Neison), that a clergyman who 
has attained 30 years of age, has an expectation of 35 more ; that an 
agricuUurist of the same age has an expectation of 40 years ; while a 
sovereign can claim no more than 22 or 23 years. This last fact 
calls to our mind an observation of the learned Hufeland (of whom 
we shall hear more as this chapter proceeds), that while royalty con- 
fers upon its possessors all the advantages and enjoyments of the 
worlds in the highest degree, it does not confer on them that which is 
to be esteemed as greater than all — ^the blessings of long life. 

If it were necessary to furnish any instances of the individual 
uncertainty of life, and the thousand ilh which human flesh is heir to, 
beyond those which, at a single thought, recur to our mind, we know 
of nothing better suited to the purpose than a chronological list of 
the Kings and Queens of England, from William the Conqueror 
downwards. And as it will serve to illustrate the deductions to be 
drawn even from the records of one class of individuals, where they 
extend over a sufficient period of time, we here give it, premising 
that the ages and causes of death are stated as accurately as possible 
on a hasty reference, and scanty materials at command. 



Names. 



William I . 
William II. 
Henrf I .... 
Stephen ... 
Henry II . 
Richard I . 

John 

Henry III . 
Edward I . 
Edward II . 
lEdwardlll. 
'Richard II . 
Henry IV . 
Henry v.... 
Henry VI . 
Edward IV. 
Edward V . 
Richard III 



Aire 

at 
death 



60 
48 
67 
49 
55 
43 
49 
65 
67 
43 
65 
83 
46 
2& 
49 
41 
12 
42 



CanM or Maimer of 
Death. 



Rapture and fever. 

Shot by an arrow. 

Surfeit of lampreys. 

The piles 

Grief 

Rilled by an arrow. 

PoifODy or Orief 



Diarrhoea. 

Murdered. 

Course of nature. 

Consumption. 

Apoplexy. 

Pleurisy. 

Murdered. 

Ague. 

Smothered. 

Killed in battle. 



Naaes. 


Are 

at 
death 

52 
55 
15 
42 
69 
58 
48 
54 
67 
82 
52 
49 
67 
77 
82 

72 


Henry VII 

Henry VIII ... 

Edward VI 

Mary 


R1i2abeth 

James I 


Charles I 

Charles II 

James II 

Mary II 

William III ... 
Anne 


(xeorge I 

George II 

George III 

jGeorge IV ... \ 

1 William IV ... 



Consumption. 
Ulcerated leg. 
Consumption. 
Smallpox. 
Course of Bitiira. 
Ague. 
Beheaded. 
Apoplexy. 
fi 



Course o: 
Small pox. 
FaUfrom' 
Apoplexy. 
Paralytic atUM^ 
Died suddenly. 
Course of nature. 
Bursting of a Uood 

▼eeseL 
Course of Bitiira. 



The perusal of the early portion of this list carries back the mind 
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to a state of things happily long since passed away. In those times a 
crowned head was little else than an index to a sorrowing heart. Look 
carefully and see that six only of the entire number have died in the 
course of nature, or of old age— only one of the latter I Only one 
oot of every five have died from what may here be called '^ natural 
causes." Three only have exceeded 70 ; and 67 seems an age fatal 
to royalty. Observers of the law of mortality, look at such a table, 
not with r^ard to individual cases, but as a whole. They find that 
the average '^ expectation " of our English sovereigns, at the time of 
their accession to the throne, was 33 ; they should, therefore, have 
died at the average age of 63 ; instead of which they have averaged 
only 62 years — the penalty of their royalty being the curtailment 
of their existence by a period of 11 years ! With such facts before 
OS, we need scarcely invoke the *' immortal bard " to 

** Tell sad stories of the death of kings :^ 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some h^^ted by the ghosts they have deposed. 
Some poison'd by their wives; some sleepmg kill*d; 
All murder'd : — ror within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king. 
Keeps Death his court ; and there the antic sits 
Scoffing his state, and grinning at his pomp." 

Hi4>pily, the causes which have brought about such results no more 
exist. Sovereigns no longer lead their armies to the battle-field, or 
mix themselves up in individual contentions and party strife. They 
are content to remain at home, secure in the hearts and affections of 
their subjects. Hence a great risk is removed, and life proportionately 
prolonged. It is found that the lives of royalty are infinitely safer in 
popular than in despoticr-in civilized than in barbarous,— states. In 
Germany the reigns of thirty-eight emperors lasted, on an average, 
nineteen years ; in Sweden, forty-one kings reigned eighteen years 
each; in Russia, fifty czars reigned, on an average, fifteen years; 
while, in England (bad as things have been), the average is twenty- 
two and-a-half years.* Taking all Europe, Newton was not far 
wrong when he stated that *' iQngs reign, one with another, about 
eighteen or twenty years." 

Another illustration occurs to us, even, in some respects, of a more 
remarkable character. It is that of great Statesmen. Thej indeed 
have an average of about fifty-six years ; but to trace their sad ends 
is to open up a perfect *' chapter of horrors." We avail ourselves of 
a record ali^eady presented to the world : ^< Chatham fell fighting. 
His still greater son sank under the news of Austerlitz. Percival 
was assassinated on the threshhold of the House, his hand filled with 
pi^>er8, and a speech upon his tongue. Castlereagh's end was still 
more awful. Bomilly, too, was a Statesman as well as a lawyer. 
Lord Liverpool was struck down in the midst of his duties. Canning 
fell suddenly while soaring in the pride of his might Huskisson 
perished terribly in the midst of his former colleagues. Bentinok 
aspired to be a Statesman, and died in full health without a moment's 

• Dr. Farr in IfColloch's Britis}. Empire. 
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warning. Sir Robert Peel (greater than all) died simplj bj a fall 
from his horse.* And, still more recently, the Earl Powis was acci- 
dentallj shot by his own son. Such have been the incidents * on the 
bloodless field of Statesmanship ;' while our greatest Generals have 
lived hale and hearty, ' the heroes of a hundred fights,* to ^ a good 
old age ! ' " 

The effect of '^ occupation** upon the duration of life has of late 
years engaged considerable attention ; and although it is of course 
impossible to account for such fatalities as have befallen the class just 
referred to, a large mass of useful information has been obtained ; 
and from time to time this will be extended and improved upon. It 
is to be seen that this influence becomes more marked as the observa- 
tions extend to the " industrious classes." Dr. Farr, to whom this 
country is much indebted for the zeal and talent he has bestowed on 
all matters connected with the laws of health and sanitary progress, 
has given us (in the 1 4tli report of the Registrar Greneral), the result of 
his experience in this direction. Of twelve classes of persons observed 
upon, viz. : tailors, shoemakers, farmers and graziers, carpenters and 
joiners, butchers, persons engaged in wool, cotton, and silk manu- 
factures, bakers and confectioners, inn and hotel keepers, grocers, 
miners, labourers, &c. (agricultural and otherwise) and blacksmiths, 
it was found thvii Jarmers were the longest livers. The proportions of 
deaths amongst them may be contrasted with the proportions of deaths 
amongst labourers at the following ages : — 



Aget. 




Fanners, deatlu 


Laboarert, deaUia 


Dif 


HmwmuM 






per icoo. 






per 10(10. 




S/H 


mwm 


85 to 45 


••• 




9 


«•• 


•*. 


18 


... 


•#• 


4 


45 „ 55 


•mm 




12 


••• 


••• 


17 


.•• 


•■ 


5 


55 „ 65 


••• 




25 


• •• 


... 


29 


.«• 


*•• 


4 


65 „ 75 


•»• 




55 


••• 


a*. 


68 


... 


... 


18 


75 „ 85 


*•• 




148 


• •• 


... 


174 


••• 


• •. 


26 


85 „ 95 


• •• 




824 


• • 


■ •• 


418 


••• 


• •• 


94 



The advantages in respect of health of the farmer over the labourer 
(remarks Dr. Farr), are considerable at every age after thirty-five ; 
but, singularly enough, the mortality of the young farmers of the 
age twenty-five to thirty-five, is rather higher than the mortality of 
the young labourers of the same ages. The labourers constitute 
nearly one-fourth part of the male population of England ; and their 
mortality is at nearly the same rate as that of the whole population, 
except in the very advanced ages. 

The four classes wliich, on the whole, experience the heaviest 
rates of mortality in this kingdom are miners^ bakers^ butchers^ and 
tun and beer-shop keepers, f Thus at the age of 45-55 out of every 
1,000 ^r;7ter^, twelve died; of 1,000 shoemakers, fifleen died; of 
1,000 weavers and others employed in the manufacture of cotton, 
silk, and wool, fifteen died ; out of an equal number of grocers, six- 
teen died ; of blacksmiths, seventeen died ; of carpenters, seventeen 
died ; of tailors, seventeen died ; of labourers, seventeen died ; of 
mir.ersj twenty died ; of bakers^ twenty-one died ; of buicken^ 
twenty-three died ; of inn and beer-shop heepers^ twenty-eight died^ 

* The rmef, July, 1860, on the death of Sir R. PetL 
t The effect of dmnkennev on the duration of life has been tjAj Mimipliildl ia 
Ae writings of Mr, Fnmcii 0. P. Neiion. 
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tbe mortalitj at that age among the whole population of England 
being at the rate of 18 in 1,000, 

At every period of life, the mortality of the inn and beer-shop 
keepers, (of whom there were 55,315 in the kingdom in 1851) is in 
excess of the mortality of all the other classes except the butchers^ at 
the age of 55-65, who died at the rate of 41 in 1,000; while the 
rate among the inn and beer-shop keepers of the same age was 39 in 
1,000; the rate among the whole population being 30. The causes 
of this unusually heavy mortality, says Dr. Farr, deserve careful and 
extensive investigation. Many highly respectable men of the class 
lead regular lives, and are of steady habits j but others , exposed by 
their business to unusual temptations, live intemperately, and enjoy 
less quiet nt night than the rest of the community. They a<*e exposed 
also to zymotic diseases (fevers, &c.) by intercourse with large num- 
bers of people. 

The diseases to which various trades are subjected, long since com- 
manded some attention. As far back as 1705 a book was publLshed, 
the title of which tells its own story : — 

^ A Treatise of the Diseases of Tradesmen, shewing the varioos influence of parti- 
tnlar trades upon the state of health ; with the best methods to avoid or correct it, and 
vKfol hints proper to be minded, in regulating the cure of all Diseases incident to 
Tradesmen, written in Latin by Berm. Ramar.zini, Professor of Physic at Padua, and 
now done into English, 1705." 

By way of preliminary the Author says, — 

** 1 hope all candid Physicians will excuse my imperfections upon the consideration 
that all trades are not practised in one city or countv, there being divers trades, 
teoording to the variety of countries that may give nse to diseases. The shops or 
wk-houses of Tradesmen are tibe only sdiools in which we can read any satisfactory 
knowledge of these matters ; and out of these places I have endeavoured to pick what- 
ever mi^t best please the taste of Uie curious, and chief! v indeed to suggest such 
erationa as may serve to prevent and cure the diseases to whfch tradesmen are usually 
■oljlect. When a phvsician, therefore, is called to visit one of the poorer and meaner 
■drt of people, 1 would advise him not to clap his hand to the pulse as soon as he 
comes into a room, without enquiring into the circumstances of the patient, nor to 
•tand, as it were, in a transient posture, to prescribe, where the life of man is concerned; 
but ta sit down by the patient, let the place be never so sorry, and carefully interro- 
gate him upon such things as both the precepts of our art, and the offices of piety 
re quir e ns to know The oracle of the divme head of our order informs us that when a 
phydcian visits a patient, he ought to enquire into many things, by puttin(^ questions 
to the patients and the bystanders. When you come to a sick penotk, says Hippocrates, 
U behoves you to ask what uneasiness he is tmaer, vshat teas the cause of tV, how many days 
ke has been ill, how his belly stands^ and what food he eals t To which I'd presume to 
add one interrogation more—namely, what trade is he ofV 

Here are his remarks upon the diseases of metal-diggers (miners), 
and the Registrar-General's investigations confirm their truth : — 

"Now the diseases that metal-diggers and other such like artificers are liable to, are 
ibr the most part a difficulty of breathing, phthisick, apoplexy, palsy, cachery, swell- 

Si of the feet, falling of the teeth, ulcers in the ^ms, pains and tremblings in the 
la, so that npon the whole their lungs and bram are affected ; but especially the 
[ps, wAtcA ssick m tke nUnenU spirits amng with the air, and so receive the first ons9t; 
alter which the same spirits, admitted within the veree of life, and mingled with the 
blood, corrupt and taint the natural temperament of the brain, and the nervous juice, 
from whence spring the tremblingts stupidity, and other disorders above mentioned. 
Hence it is that those who dig minerals in the mines are but short lived ; and the 
women who marry them have the opportunity of matching several husbands; for 
Agrkx>U is witness, that near the mines of the Carpathian mountains women have 
btoi known to many seven husbands. .... And even in our time 1 reckon the 
■toll iliju^ew are not much more handsome ; for suppose they fed dean, and had cood 
fti^fi aSoat them, yet such ia th« influence of th« dark aid isynare plact they ariso 
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their breath m, that their looht apeak the very ihade$ hehw, even when thef peep ont inls 
otir purer air. In fine, let the mineral they dig be what it urill, they are still liable to 
giievous diseases, that oftentimes elude all manner of cure, even when proper thingt are 
prescribed; and indeed it seems to be a doubtful case whether we on^t to reckon it a 
good and pious office to prescribe physick to such wretches, and uereby proloog a 
miserable life.*' 

In a work entitied Practical Observathru on the Diseases of the 
Cornish Miners^ by W. W, Taylor, Esq., M.B.C.S.E., we find the 

following : — 

** The miner is a short-lived man, and for this there are many obTiona canaea, in 
addition to hereditary diseases : the dose places in which he has frequently to woik, 
inhalins the noxious air, the various cold draughts he must encounter at thoee times, 
when flll the pores of the skin are open from perspiration, and, sbcve aU, the length of 
ladders he may have to dimby and, to add to this, young men are very fond of racing 
up the ladders, striving who shall first reach tne surface, a foolish paatime, and 
too frequently ends in incurable disease of the heart or lungs. From forty to forty- 
fire is what may be called the critical period of a miner's li£ — ^if he ptaiei the latter 
successfully he may probably live many years," ftc. 

We all know that the " vital tenure" exists on such conditions that 

it may at any moment cease. We have already seen that it Taries 

with change of occupation ; and we shall heresiler see that it varies 

abo with change of locality. But in addition to, and independent of^ 

these external causes, there are natural laws which produce changes, 

if not in every year of age, at least at certain well-defined periods. 

It is apparent to us all that it is most insecure in inhncj and old age. 

At the age of puberty — ^before the period when the growth of the body 

is most rapid — ^before the age of its greater strengUi — before the age 

of greatest intellectual power — ^it is least assailable by death. The 

chance of living through a given year increases from birth to the age 

of 14 or 15. It decreases from that period to the age of 55 or 58, at 

a slightly accelerating rate. Afterwards the vitality declines much 

more rapidly. A careful perusal of the following Table will most fully 

confirm this fact : — 

Out of one fmHion male births there vnU die m (he first year <ff lift ... 180,49S 
At the age of 13 there will die of the same number ... 5,743 

„ ZO „ „ ... a*. ... 10,V#4 

»» ^ II »i • ••• Jl'ISI 

>» ^ n »» • ••• OQ tor 

„ 58 „ „ *.• ••• •«• Z9,lBo 

M ^ It II • Ill'oRK 

»> 78 „ „ lift iSa 

,, vnt „ „ ••• .. .•• l/o,£«MI 

In another place we shall shew the gradual decrements at all ages 
of life of a given number of people bom at the same time. Our 
present purpose is to shew the relative mortality at the different epochs 
of human existence. 

The course of individual life, indeed, presents such a chequered 
passage, and seems apparently so surrounded with dangers, at various 
recurring periods, that it may be, not inaptly, compared to a ship on a 
dangerous voyage. Having cleared its port, and with much difficulty 
escaped destruction on the various rocks and quicksands with which it 
was for a time surrounded, it proceeds gaily on its voyage. But, after 
a time, storms arise which greatly endanger its safety: by careful steer* 
age, however, they are avoided. They occur again and again, but tiie 
vessel though shattered, holds out, until it is suddenly disoovered that 
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the worm (lime) has been at work, and has qnietlj effected the ruin 
which storms and breakers had fiedled to accomplish. Happily the 
voyage is nearly completed, and the break up of the good barque is 
looked upon rather as an event certain in the nature of things to 
happen, than as any special calamity. May the reader's passage through 
life be of this sort I 

But now for the uses of the Table. The divisions in the ages repre- 
sent the several storms (or periods) through which the vessel of life 
has to pass. The first sea (the first year of life) carries o£f nearly 
one-fifth pari of the entire crew. The next (age 13) brings us to the 
'* close of childhood " — ^here the mortality is smaller than at any other 
period of life. By the next " sail" we are brought to the entrance of 
the harbour of " manhood." The dangers here are very great, but, 
living them out, we arrive at "complete manhood" (age 34), when 
they are considerably less, and continue so for another period (age 
48) ; when we " cross the line," and " life begins to decline in its 
meridian." Even here the dangers have not increased since we 
entered this latitude (age 23). By adjusting the compasses, and main- 
taining strict order aboard, she holds out pretty well the next stage : 
but the mortality has doubled. Now come the "dangers of the 
Cape," and the " Equinoxes." They tell their own tale. Eighty-four 
completes the circuit, and brings us, as regards mortality, nearly to 
the point from which we started. It is the period of second cluld- 
hood — " sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans everything," and for all 
practical purposes the voyage of life may be considered as completed. 

For the statistics in the above illustration we are indebted to Dr. 
Southwood Smith, who derived them from Mr. Finlaison's Report. It 
will be obsenred that they apply to the male sex only, '< in which the 
development is more emphatically marked." The same divisions and 
comparisons do not, in all cases, apply to females, as will be hereafter 
explained. Mr. Edmonds, speaking of both sexes, has advanced a 
theory that there are three distinctly marked periods of human life : 
one from birth to about 8 years, when the mortality decreases 32^ per 
cent, annually ; a second from the age of about 12 to 55, when the rate 
of mortality increases 3 per cent, per annum ; and, lastly, from 55 and 
upwards, when it increases 8 per cent. Physiologists, however, assign 
four periods or divisions : the embryonic, immature, reproductive, and 
sterile ages ; — ^the first terminating at birth ; the second at puberty, 
which is achieved at 15 ; the third at 45, after which few mothers 
have children ; and the last at 100 and upwards. The numbers in 
Gh^at Britain, at the three latter periods, in 1851, were — ^males under 
16, 3,754,936 ; of 15 and under 45, 4,811,172 ; of 45 and upwards, 
1,861,235. Of females, the number under 15 was 3,703,144 ; of 16 
and under 45, 4.984,299 ; of 45 and upwards, 2,080,224. 

The popular English divisions of life are expressed in the language 
bj several characteristic words, such as babe, suckling, in&nt, child, 
boy, girl, lad, lass, youth, maiden, and young, middle-aged, old, 
man, woman. These words are not used with so much precision as 
they might easily acquire ; and some of them, derived from different 
•oorcesy are used synonymously, while the latter terms often include 
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the period which the earlier words especially designate. But (nsnig 
a little force to make them express consecutive ages) it maj be said 
that Great Britain, in 1851, contained 

Babes and Sucklings under one year ^ 578,743 

Infants from one to five years 2,166,466 

Children from five to ten 2,456,066 

Boys from ten to fifteen 1,141,938 

Girls from ten to fifteen 1,114,882 

Youths from fifteen to twenty 1,051,660 

Maidens from fifteen to twenty 1,018^404 

Young men firom twenty to thirty ^ ... 1,830,588 

Young women from twenty to thirty 1,939,906 

Middle aged men from thirty to filly 2,376,904 

Middle aged women from tlurtv to fifty 2,482,382 

Elderly men and women frt>m fifty to sixty ... • ... 1,452,516 

Old, from sixty to seventy 948,570 

Very old, being above seventy 596,080 

Tlie Chinese divisions or epochs of life are marked hj decennial 
periods, or progress decimal fy. The age of 10 is called the '' opening 
degree;" 20, "youth expired;" 30, "strength and marriage;" 40, 
•* officially apt ; " 50, '* error knowing ; " 60, " cycle closing ; " 70, 
"rare hurd of age;" 80, "rusty visaged;" 90, "delayed;" 100, 
"age's extremity."* Some of these designations are expressive 
enough ; and in point of time correspond very nearly with our own. 
We may add, that the density of the population of China, in eigh- 
teen of the provinces enumerated in 1812, was 268 to each square 
mile ; " which," says Sir John Bowring, " is considerably less than 
the population of the densely peopled countries of Europe." It is 
certainly less than we might infer from various published accounts of 
the " Empire of the Sun." 

We now come to speak of the influence of Looautt upon €he 
duration of life, and shall first begin with some of the European 
Countries. Out of 1,000 children bom at the same time there will 
be living at the ages named in the first column, the numbers stated in 
the succeeding columns : — 

Age. CtrMsle. Fmnoe. Sweden. Vienna. HoUta^ 



1 


846 


768 


780 


542 


804 


10 


646 


551 


611 


827 


689 


20 


609 


502 


570 


288 


584 


80 


564 


438 


519 


247 


508 


40 


508 


869 


459 


199 


482 


50 


440 


297 


885 


147 


862 


60 


864 


214 


298 


96 


278 


70 


240 


118 


175 


48 


175 


80 


17 


85 


56 


16 


72 


90 


4 


4 


6 


2 


7 



Holland, of the several places named, is seen to approach most 
nearly to England in point of salubrity ; and at the two last ages it 
appears even more favourable. Vienna is seen to be by far the most 
unhealthy. 

From these elementary observations other results are deduced, as, 
for instance, the following; some other countries being introduced ^-* 

* Sir John BowxiDg*t letter to the Begistnr Qenenl, vide "Sutietictl Jounul,* 
voLzx., Ik 42. 
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In England the annual rate of mortality b 28 per 100(X 



Ib Denmaik ,, ,, 23 per 1000 

.Hriland , ,: 24*^,, 

„ Ranee „ „ 23| „ 

„ Sweden „ „ 24 „ 



In Prussia 
„ Sardinia 
„ Austria 
,f Russia 
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ft 


ti 
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»> 


i» 


It 



28 per 


lOOC 


80 


*t 


81 


«f 


86 


tt 



They may be read thus : out of every 1,000 persons living at the 
ocMnmencement of any one year, the numbers stated die during that 
year ; or they may be read thus : — 

In England the annual mortality is 1 in 45. 
In France „ „ 1 in 42 I In Austria „ „ 1 in 88 

n Prussia „ „ 1 in 88 1 „ Russia „ „ 1 in 28 

The latter figures are on the authority of Dr. Farr, than whom we 
have no p*eater ; the former are taken from Hygiene ; or the Hand' 
Booh of Health ; a recent publication of merit. A very slight dif- 
ference in results is perceptible. 

In 1841 the ''measures of salubrity" were applied in the following 

instances, with the following results :* — 

Mean lifetime, or the ex- 
England, one death in 46 Mean age at death 29 years. pection of life, 41 years. 
Jrawe „ 42 » 84 „ »» t2 ♦» 
Sweden „ 41 ., 81 „ n 89 „ 
Metropolis „ 41 „ 29 „ „ 87 „ 
Lirerpool „ 80 „ 21 „ „ 26 „ 
oanciy (ext-metrop.) 52 „ ^ n » ^ «« 

These results apply to one year only, and that rather a fevourable 
one than otherwise; so that any variation presented between them 
and those just given will be understood. It is satisfJEtctory to see the 
lesolts, where they apply, so closely approximate. 

The importance of periodic tests of this kind is apparent if only for 
the purpose of checking the erroneous impressions which are formed 
in the absence of correct data. It is not very many years sinc^ Sir 
Francis DTvemois, '* a gentleman who devoted many years to the 
elucidation of various phenomena relating to the law of mortality,"! 
I^esented to Mr. Rickman, under whose direction the population 
returns of this kingdom were entrusted, the following statement oi 
the relative mortality of several countries with which he was 
£uniliar :^ 

England and Wales one death to 69 living. 



Sweden and Denmark one to 48 living. 
Holland and Belgium „ 48 „ 
France „ 40 „ 



United States of America, one to 87 living. 
Prussia „ 86 „ 

Wirtembuig „ 88 „ 

And this has been reproduced in books of reference down to the pre- 
sent time. It appears to have been framed for the purpose of flatter- 
Hig English vanity; for, notwithstanding the improvements which 
have since taken place in the mortality of the kingdom, it gives the 
rate of decrement nearly twenty-five per cent, too favourable even for 
the present time, while, perhaps, with the exception of France, the 
decrements of the other places named are rather over than under- 
stated. Such exaggerated estimates tend to retard improvement bj 
fwialiiig a feeling of contqntment rather than encouraging^a spirit of 

* Tide 6th Annual Report of Regisllar-GeneraL 
t Tide Porter^s Prpgre« cff the Nation, 2Ad editioo. 
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improTement In another place we shall note how Mr. RiftlrTnftii 
felly or was led, into the enoneous belief that Liyeix>ool was one 
of the most health j towns in England, when the short space of a few 
minutes will show us that it is veiy nearly, if not whoUj, the most 
onhealthj. 

The Registrar-General, in one of the earliest of his valuable series 
of reports, remarked that — 

"A comparison of the doratioii of racoesshre genentions in England, Phmoe, Pjrna- 
aia, Austria, Russia, America, and other States, would throw much light on the phj- 
sical condition of the respective populations, and suggest to scientific and baievMsnt 
individuals in every country, and to the Governments, many wavs of diminishing the 
suffering and ameliorating the health and condition of the people ; for the longer life 
of a nation denotes more than it does in an individual, a happier life; a life more ezenqit 
from sickness and infirmity, a life of greater energy and industry, of greater experieooe 
and wisdom. By these comparisons a noble national emulation might be exdted, and 
rival nations would read of sickness diminished, deformity banishec^ Ufe saved, qfvio' 
ioriea over death and the ffrave, wUh as much enthunattn at qf vidoriet over took cdia't 
armiet in the field, and the triuny^ qf one would not be the humiUatum qf the odker; Jbr 
w their contention none could late territory, or honour, or blood, but aU would gam 
itrength:'* 

The following figures speak to these points. England, in each 
case, maintains a noble ascendencj. The mortalitj of Russia is indeed 
nearly double that of England. With respect to the general mortali^ 
of Europe, Dr. Southwood Smith sajs, '^ There is reason to believe 
that the mortality at present (1847) throughout Europe, taking all 
countries together^ including towns and villages, and combining all 
classes into one aggregate, is one in iMrty-nx.^ In England, we have 
seen, it is only one va forty-Jive ! 

Next, we may look to the mortality of Cities. 

In London the annual mortality is 25 per 1000. 

In Berlin .- 25 per 1000 In mmburg 86 per 1000 

„ JL unn ••• ... •*. .•• ^o „ „ ALOBco^r ... •• ■«• oo „ 

y, Paris ••• ••• 28 „ „ Stockholm 89 „ 

„ Genoa 81 „ „ St. Petersburg ... ... 41 „ 

I, JLyons ... ... ... ... oo ,1 ,1 Vienna ... ... ... ... 49 „ 

The reading of the Table is the same as that relating to countries. 
London has been found to stand in the scale of health in the fol- 
lowing proportions with the following places : — 

With respect to Paris, as 40 to 82. 
With respect to Leghorn as ... 40 to 85 I With respect to Rome as 40 to 24 
„ Naples as ... 40 to 28^ | „ Vienna as 40 to 22| 

The yearly mortality in the latter city is nearly 5 per cent, of the 
whole population annually. The compiler of these last figures remarked 
that the average duration of life is greater, and the increase more 
rapid, in England than in almost any foreign city or state in Europe."! 
In 1841 the " mean age '' of 45,507 persons who died in London was 
29 years, and the mortality one in forty. 

Mr. Henry Mayhew, in his famous work, the Great World 
of London^ remarks of that city, that it may be safely asserted to be 
&e most densely-populated city in all the world, containing one- 
fourth more people than there are in Pekin, and two-thirds more 

* Fifth Annual Report, p. 19. 
t ** Health and Habits of the People." Dy John Hogg, H.D. 
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than Paris ; more than twice as many as Constantinople ; four times 
as man J as St. Petersburgh ; five times as many as Vienna, or New 
York, or Madrid ; nearly seven times as many as Berlin ; eight times 
as many as Amsterdam ; nine times as many as Rome ; fifteen times 
as many as Copenhagen ; and seventeen times as many as Stockholm. 
Here is a more miscellaneous Table, which does not speak so well 
for London as for some other cities ; but it will be noticed that the 
observations on which it is based extended over a veiy short period. 

Popotatlon dlad 
AnoaaUj. 
In Stoddiolm, on an avengB of 

6 ytMn 1 in 19 

„ Vienna 1 in 20 

„ Edinbm;^ 1 in 20 

„ London 1 in 20| 

n Borne ... •• 1 in 21^ 

n Amsterdam ... 1 in 22 



Population died 
Annually. 
In Nortluunpton, on an average 

of 6 yean 1 in 2Bk 

I, Berlin ' 1 in 26^ 

II Sweden • 1 in 86 

II Vaad, Switzerland 1 in 46 

,1 Ackworth, Yorkshire 1 in 47 

I, Madeira 1 in 60 



Between London and Ackworth in Yorkshire a difference of more 
than 100 per cent, in the average of mortality is observable. But to 
meet such fiEM^ts as these, Mr. Milne, in his excellent work on annui« 
ties, has given us the following solution : — *^ It is well known that the 
inhabitants of large towns, from their sedentary habits, their pernicious 
occupations, their vices, and the want of cleanliness amongst those of 
the lowest class, are subject to greater mortality than those who reside 
in small towns and villages, or in the open country ; and this is one of 
the causes of the difference that is observable between the rates of 
mortality in the different counties ; " and, he might have added, in 
different parts of the same county. 

But if we are satisfied with Mr. Milne's solution of the causes of 
different rates of mortality in different counties, or extend it, as we 
have done, to different parts of the same county, what shall be said 
to the following figures giving the variations to which the different 
dosses of inhabitants are subjected in the same town T They deserve 
moat serious consideration : — 



TIm Oentry lira. 


Tradasmen. 


Laboorera. 


Oanaral ATeraga. 


In Botlandshire ... 62 years. 


41 


years. 


88 


years. 


43 


years 


8 months. 


In the town of Tmro 40 „ 


88 


tt 


28 


ft 


83 


11 


8 


tt 


„ 1/erDy ... ... 49 „ 


38 


tt 


21 


ft 


86 


fi 





tf 


„ Mandiester ... SS „ 


20 


tf 


17 


ft 


26 


tt 





ft 


„ Bolton 34 „ 


28 


ft 


18 


ft 


26 


ft 





tf 


„ Bethnal Green ... 46 „ 


26 


n 


16 


ft 


29 


ft 





It 


„ j^Beos ••. ... .. ^nk „ 


27 


ft 


19 


ft 


30 


ft 





ft 


„ liverpool 86 „ 


22 


n 


16 


II 


24 


ti 





II 



Here is food for reflection I Manchester and Bolton show a 
general average duration of life amongst all classes of only a litUe 
better than half that of BiUlandshire. Liverpool is still worse I 
Surrey, which is not included in the Table, gives the general 
average duration of life for all classes at 45, which is higher 
than any of those shown. It is an ascertained fact, that of 
100,000 infants bom alive, in Surrey, more than half (50,000) 
are alive at the age of 50; while out of the same number bom 
alive only 41,000 live to the age of 50 in the metropolis; and 
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but 26,000 (little more tban half the number of Surrey) in liver- 
pool!* 

But as a more extended, and decisive, example of the relative effects 
of town and country life upon the mortality returns, the Registrar- 
(4eneral, a few years since, took two districts— one country and tb« 
other town — sufficiently extensive in area and population to secure 
the proper operation of the law of mortality, and recorded his ob- 
sen^ations upon them. The country district comprised the counties 
of Essex, Norfolk, (except Norwich), Suffolk, Sussex, Gloucestershire 
(except Bristol and Clifton), Herefordshire, and Westmorland, com- 
prising an area of about 9,352 square miles; the population being in 
1841, 1,700484. The town district comprised Birmingham, Aston, 
Bristol, Clifton, Bath, Manchester, Salford, Liverpool, West Derby 
(adjoining Liverpool), Cambridge, Carlisle, Derby, Dudley, Exeter, 
Leeds, Leicester, Maidstone, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Sunderland, North- 
ampton, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent, Wolstanton, and 
Wolverhampton, standing upon 666 square miles, nnd having a popu- 
lation of 1,883,693. The deaths in the fii-st district were 132,11 6; 
and in the latter 205,966. Striking off 20,000 for the excess of the 
population in the second over the first district, the result shews the 
di^erence in deaths at the same time, and out of the same populaUoOi 
varying only in their location, viz. : — 

Deatlu in town dutricts ... ... ..« ••• ... 1S5,966 

„ Country districts m. ••• 182,116 

Difference against town districts ... ... 63,8&0 or 40'7 

The deaths in 1840 shewed the annual mortality to be — 

In town districts out of every 1,000,000 living ... .^ 27,078 
Country districts „ „ ,, ... ... 19,300 

Difference against town districts 7,778 or 40*S 

The population in the country districts being 1 99, and in the town 

districts 5,108 to the square mile.f 

The annual mortality in London^ except in periodA of great ept* 

demies, is at the rates following : — 

Children and young persons under 20 years of age ... ••• 81 in 1000 

Men and women, from 20 to 40 „ ••• m. 10 in 1000 

„ M 40 to 60 „ ^ ... 23 in 1000 

„ „ 60 to 80 „ ^. ... 72 in 1000 

„ „ 80 and upwards „ 224 in 1000 

Average at all ages 25 in 1000 

But the various districts of London vary almost as much between 
themselves as London varies from the kingdom generally. In the 
fiflh annual report of the Registrar- General some comparisons are 
drawn between the expectation of life in the opposite districts of St. 
George's, Hanover Square, and Whitechapel. The expectation waa 
computed on the population and deaths of 1841, when the mortalitj 
was low in both districts. At the age of 20 the male expectation of 
life in St. George's was found to be 39 years and 6 months. In 
Whitechapel, at the same age, 33 years and 6 months, or juBt six 
years difference. The femcUe expectation, at the aame age» in 9L 

* Fifth Report of Begistrar-GencnL t ^id- 
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George's was about three years greater than the male expectation, 
and in Whitechapel about four years greater. At the age of 50 the 
muJe expectation in St. George's was 18 years and 8 months, and in 
Whitechapel 15 years and 11 months — dii]ference nearly 3 years. The 
fimale expectation, at the advanced age, was only a few months 
greater than the male population. 

The Registrar-General has noted that the Eastern Division of 
London is subject to a rather higher mortality than the Southern 
(which lies south of the river), except in cholera yearSy when the 
epidemic, taking advantage of a lower level, causes the mortality to 
rise higher on the south side. The years 1850 and 1851, in which 
the mortality was nearly the same in the two divisions, furnish the 
only instances within nine years which can be adduced against the 
operation of this rule. 

In a work published a few years since by Mr, Cyrus Redding, — if 
we remember rightly, a History of Cornwall^ — ^we saw it remarked, 
that in the southern counties of England the majority of deaths take 
place in the March quarter — the minority in the September quarter — 
and that the same rule held good with respect to births. That in the 
northern counties, as Cheshire, Lancashire, the Ridings of Yorkshire, 
Durham, Cumberland, Northumberland, and Westmorland, the births 
ire uniformly most in the June quarter ; and that in the ^\^ north 
midland counties they are nearly equal in both these quarters. This 
observation has recurred to us at the last moment, and we have no 
opportunity now of testing its truth. The observer asks *^ Can this 
have any relation to the atmospheric temperature ?" 

It will conduce to the understanding of our subject, and also 
facilitate reference, if we now arrange our facts under the several 
heads to which they more particularly relate. The first chapter 
will comprise data relative to the Births and Birthplaces of the 
people: the next to Marriage and its Ijtfluences ; while the third 
division wiU speak of Deaths^ their number and causes. We shall 
then present some interesting facts on the laws and increase of Popu- 
lation^ with some remarks on the census: to be followed by a paper 
OQ Longevity, As considerable portions of this information are drawn 
from the Report of the Census Commissioners in 1851, and other 
public documents, we shall not encumber our text with authorities 
to the extent we have thought it desirable to do in other divisions 
of the book 
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CHAPTER n. 



BIRTHS AND BIRTH-PLACES OF THE PEOPLE. 



The births in Great Britain are about 600,000 per annum, and 
exceed the deaths by nearly a quarter of a million annually. Daring 
the 13 years from 1839 to 1851, both inclusive, there were bom in 
England and Wales 3,634,235 males, and 3,465,629 females; con- 
sequently 104,865 boys were bom to every 100,000 girls ; or speaking 
in smaller numbers, 105 boys were bom to every 100 girls. But to 
every 100,000 females living during those years there were only 
96,741 males — ^being 105 females to every 100 males, or the exact 
reverse of the proportion of births. In France the proportion is 17 
boys born to 16 girls; and in Russia, 13 boys to 12 girls. The pro- 
portion of males to females born is smaller amongst illegitimate than 
amongst legitimate children.* 

The births registered in England, are, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, one-seventh part more numerous than in France ; and one-seventh 
part less than in Prussia. To every 3,5!^5 inhabitants, 100 births 
arc annually registered in France; 113 in England; 133 in Prussia; 
136 in Austria; and 151 in Russia.f In England the proportion of 
twins to ordinary births is about 1 in 100; triplets about one in 
6,000. One Mother dies in child-bed to every 200 Children born. 

In the year 1851 the births registered in England and Wales were 
615,865 ; of these 573,865 were the children of married^ and 42,000 
of unmarried women. The number of married women of the child- 
bearing age, viz. — 15 to 55, J was returned at 2,553,894 in that year; 
and of unmarried women, including widows as well as spinsters, 
2,449,669. So that the above figures give to each 1,000 of married 
women 224 children born annually ; and to each 1,000 unmarried 
women, 17 children bom annual It/ / Upon which the Census Commis- 
sioners remark, that *' 186,920, or 1 in 13 of the unmarried women 
must be living so as to contribute as much to the births as an equal 
number of married women!" From these, or similar statistics, it has 
been calculated that one out of ever?/ fifteen Englishmen and English- 
women now living was bom illegitimate ! 

• Milne on Annuities, p. 493. 

j 6th. Annoiil Report of Rejristrar Greneral. 

; The Mothers of all the children that are bom in the conntry are between the age 
of 15 and 55, and the greater part of them are between the ages of 20 and 40. Tm 
English schedule is defective, as it does not show the age of tlie Father and Mother 
at Uio birth of the child ; but it may be inferred from Uie Swedish returns that not 
more than 1 in 8 women who bear children is under the age of 20 or above the age 
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Again in 1853, the births were 612,391 ; of these 39,760, or six and 
a'halfper cent, of the vhole number were born out of wedlock. Some 
pains have been taken to ascertain the districts, in which the greatest 
number of illegitimate births take place. The following figures are 
curious. In Ix)ndon, so much abused on the score of immorality, the 
illegitimate births were only four per cent; while in Preston, in 
Lancashire, no less than ten per cent, were of this class. And even in 
the quiet little town of Stamford, in Lincolnshire, the proportion for 
the year named stood at 420 legitimate to 40 illegitimate, being very 
nearly ten per cent. But the following passage from the 14th annual 
report of the Registrar General takes a broader view of the subject : 

"Exclading London from view, as the returns are probably imperfect^ it may t^ 
infdored, that, generally, the unmarried women in the counties South of the Thames, 
comprising the descenaents of the old Saxon population, have few Ulegitimaie children: 
Wales stands next in the scale : the West Midland, the North Western, and the South 
Midland counties, covering the area of the ancient Mercia, present less favourable 
results : while in Yorkshire, the Northern counties, the North Midland counties, and 
particuiarly the Eastern counties, covering the area of the ancient Danish population, 
the numbor of illegitimate children is excessively greater. ^' 

The seasons appear to have some influence on the births, as was 
remarked by Graunt two centuries ago.* The numbers registered in 
the tirst two quarters of 1851 were 157,286 and 159,073, whilst the 
births, in the last two quarters, were 150,594 and 148,912. The 
illegitimate births in that year were very equally distributed over 
the year, and amounted to 10,802, 10,526, 10,256, and 10,416 in 
the four quarters. The deaths amongst illegitimate children at the 
younger ages, are very much more numerous than amongst legi- 
timate children. 

It seems almost a universal law, that amongst illegitimate children 
the proportion o\ females is greater than amongst legitimate children. 
The following Table has been compiled in support of that view. The 
actual number of males born is greater than the females in every 
instance, as already explained ; but the proportion of males to females 
b less with illegitimate than legitimate births, thus : — 



L^citimate 


Illegitimate 


Legitimate 


Iilef^ihnfte 


Mai' M to 


Mal''9 to 


MulfS to 


MmI( s to 


lOOOFemalHH. 


1000 Females. 


lOOOFfmalon. 


1003 Fonmlea 


PmssU (1820-34) ... 1,0G0 


1,031 


East Prussia & Posen 1,058 


1,03G 


France 1,067 


1,048 


Paris 1,038 


1,034 


Naples (1819-24) ... l,Oi:> 


1,037 


Geneva (1814-33) ... 1,090 


1,015 


Austria 1,0(!2 


1,042 


Amsterdam 1,050 


1,088 


Wirtemborg 1,OGO 


1,035 


Leipzig 1,062 


1,059 


Sweden 1,047 


1,031 


MontpeUier (1772-92) 1,071 


1,008 


Bohemia 1,057 


1,004 


Frankfort-on-Maine 1,028 


1,078 


Wefctphalia (1809-11) 1,047 


1,004 







The only two exceptions in the above Table being Amsterdam and 
Frankfort. Various theories have been propounded to account for 
this fact ; and in our opinion none of them are very satisfactory. 

The difference between male and .female mortality during infancy 
is very surprising, and not easily accounted for. Out of owe million 
male births there will die during the first year 180,492, (see a Table 
subsequently given), while out of the like number of female births 
there will be but 154,705, giving a difference of 25,787 in favour of 

• Vide p. 16. 
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the females ! Differences of this character exist through the whole 
period of male and female life, although not always on the same side. 
These were examined into by the Registrar-General in his sixteenth 
annual report. Out of 1000 bays there die annually, during the first 
five year?, 72*75 (72|), while out of the same number of girh only 
62o0 (62^) die. In the next stage of life, namely, between the age» 
5 and 10, out of the same numbers, 9'12 boys and S^SS ffirk die. A 
change takes place between the ages of 10 and 15, for then 5*16 boys 
and 5-40 girls die. The mortality of both sexes then increases, and 
the women, up to the age of 35, die in rather greater proportions than 
men. After the age of 45 the mortality of men is considerably 
higher than that of women. The mortality of 73 in 1000, aa 
above, is nearly three times the average rate of the whole popu- 
lation, while the mortality of 5 in 1000, as between the ages of 10 
and 15, is only one-fourth or one-fifth of the general rate. 

There can be no doubt that a considerable per centage of the deaths 
amongst infants arise entirely through the ignorance and carelessness 
of their parents — more particularly of their mothers. Improved 
education will do much to remedy this ; and the sanitary improve- 
ments now going on in all large towns and cities, have already had 
some influence in that direction. The following confirmatory remarks 
from so high an authority as the Registrar- General, should be care- 
fully considered * — '^ During this period, when they are at home and 
under the care of the mother, and encounter the contagious diseases 
which beset the beginning of life, their safety depends very much 
upon the power of the parents to supply them with food and raiment — 
upon the mother's watchfulness and cleanliness — upon the fur they are 
doomed to respire in imprisoned courts and alleys, or in the fresh 
open atmosphere of healthy country districts." 

There are also two other causes which have exercised, and are 
still exercising, considerable influence in increasing the mortality 
among infants — these are the adulterations of Jood, and the system 
of drugging them, which prevails so much in the manufacturing 
districts — the latter more especially of the two. The authority from 
which we quote should carry both weight and conviction. Mr. 
Thomas Wakley, the Coroner for Middlesex, and proprietor of the 
Lancet (a medical publication), writes in the Times of 30th o/ 
July, 18o6: — 

" I continue to be more and more impressed with the conviction that the public, and 
especially the juvenile portion of it, suSer greatly from the practice of adulteration 
which 8o generally prevails." 

We have also the additional testimony of Mr. Bianchi, that a great 

deal of the excessive mortality in London, amongst children, may be 

ascribed to impure milk^ which is there rctmled. On the second evil 

named, Mr. William Lee, one of the superintendent inspectors under 

the Board of Health (from whose able reports we shall hereafter 

fre<|uently quote), says : — 

*"• The practice of giving opiates to infants is very prevalent in towns, espedally 
where females are em])loyed m the staple manufactures of the place, as is the case in 
Loughburouglu I J'tur the evil is rapidly iacretuing^ and it should be generally known 
that the sleep produced by the variona forms of anodyne, infants* mixture, Godfiwy** 
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eoidlal, ftc, wonld be more properly designated stupefaction. Many afTectionate 
nuHhers who would die to protect tneir offsprhig from external injury, destroy the lives 
of their helpless infants bv the administration of these pernicious mixtures ; and even 
when the chHd survives the period of infancy, t^ grows up too often with a constitution 
mfiebled, and consequently predisposed to disease. There is reason to fear that few, if 
any. who have been habitually dru^p^ in infancy, live to enjoy the average degree of 
health during the ordinary period qT existence." * 

The foUowing calculation of the Census Commissioners of 1851, 
shews the influence of bachelorism and old-maidtsm in retarding tlie 
progress of the population, by keeping down the births : — '* Th^ 
British population contains a great reserve of more than a millid 
unmarried men, and more than a million unmarried women^ in the 
prime of life, with as many more of younger ages ; and if the whole 
of the population were marriedy the births in Great Britain would^ 
instead of seven hundred thousand, be about sixteen hundred thousand 
annually, if they bore the same proportion to the wives at different 
ages as they do now !" 

An inquiry into the birth-places of the people furnishes some 
curious facts. Above 82 per cent, of the people of Great Britain were 
bom in England and Wales ; 13 per cent, in Scotland ; 3^ per cent, 
in Ireland ; ,• per cent, in the Islands of the British Seas ; lo per cent. 
in the British Colonies ; about ji per cent, are subjects of Foreign 
states ; of the 17,927,609 inhabitants of England and Wales 761,953 
(=4^ per cent, or 1 in 24) were bom beyond the limits ; namely, 
130,087 in Scotland; 13,753 in the Islands of the British Seas, and 
519,959 in Ireland, and the rest elsewhere. About /o P^i" cent, of the 
population of England and Wales were bom in Scotland ; 3 per cent. 
in Ireland. Of the 2,888,742 inhabitants of Scotland, 266,022 (=9J 
per centy or 1 in 11), were bom beyond its borders; 46,791, or IJ 
per cent., in England and Wales ; and 207,367, or 7 per cent, in 
Ireland. 

Speaking of London only, 30,401 of its inhabitants in 1851 
(taking all ages) were bom in Scotland; 2,211 in the Islands in the 
British Seas; 108,548 m Ireland; 11,136 in the British Col >nies. 
29,352 of the then residents of London were born in Foreign States 
in the following proportions: 10,237 in Germany ; 7,217 in France ; 
Belgium had sent 703 of her people ; Holland 1,930 ; Denmark 292 ; 
Norway 322; Sweden 335; Russia 1,169; Persia 7; China 78; 
Arabia 10 ; Egypt 62. Switzerland had sent 835 of her natives ; 
Spain 564; Portugal 376; Italy 1,604; Greece 177; Turkey 139. 
From America, the United States sent 1,054 citizens; Mexico 30 ; 
Brazil 45. Nearly all the English counties have contributed largely 
to the London population ; in the aggregate 588,000 , or about one 
fifurth; while 1,457,000, or seven-twelAilis of its population, were born 
within its limits. 

The births in London in 1855 only exceeded those of 1854 by 260, 
being a remarkably small increase. "This," says the Registrar 
Greneral, **is perhaps the effect of the high prices of food, and of 
war, which removes married men from their homes, to occupy gar- 
risons and encampments, to man the fleets, or as workmen to furnish 
the mighty equipments of sea and land." 

We now come to a topic intimately connected with the births of 
the people. 

* Tbe five yetn endlog in I860 show a total of 1,130 inquisitions on t\i« \m^\^ tA. 
dJUm under two yean of age, all of whom had beea murdexod. T\i« vi^t^^^^k 
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" The change," says Dr. Southwood Smith, " that has taken place in 
the condition of lying- in- women during the last century in all nations 
of Em'ope cannot be contemplated without astonishment. The mor- 
tality of lying-in-women in France, at the Hotel Dieu of Paris in 
1780, is stated to have been one in fifleen. In 1817 for the whole 
kingdom of Prussia, including all ranks, it was one in 112. In 
England in the year 1750, at the British Lying-in- Hospital of Lon- 
don, it was 1 in 42; in 1780 it diminished to 1 in 60; in the years 
between 1789 and 1798 it further decreased to 1 in 288 ; in 1822, at 
the Lying-in-Hospital in Dublin, it was no more than 1 in 223 ; 
while during the last 15 years (written previously to 1847) at Lewes, 
a healthy provincial town, out of 2,410 cases there have been only 
two deaths,, that is, one in 1,205." Ho adds ** There is no reason to 
suppose that the mortality in the state of parturition is less at l^wes 
than in other equally healthy country town in England." By the 
fifth annual report of the Registrar- General, we find 3,007 mothers 
died in childbed in the year 1841. On an average, eight died from 
childbed every day of the year. 11,722 English women died in 
childbed (including miscarriages and abortions) in four years, namely, 
2,811 in 1838; 2,915 in 1839; 2,989 in 1840 ; and 3,007 in 1847. 
The mortality wets one death to 171 births registeredr The Registrar 
adds, ^' The returns under this head were less specific than could be 
desired." They seem sufficiently specific to shew that while the mor- 
tality from this cause is greater than Dr. Smith seemed to anticipate, 
still that it is far more favourable than it was during the past century, 
and this may be attributed entirely to the improvements in medical 
science. 

Among the Hebrews and the Egyptians midwifery was practised by 
women only. In France the same practice is very much followed out. 
There the " sages-femmes," as they are called, go through a regular 
course of instruction, theoretical and practical. Madame Boivin and 
others have greatly distinguished themselves there by their writings, 
and contributed not a little to the progress of their art. Mr. Hoffman 
states that the Prussian Government supported in each of the eight 
provinces, schools of midwifery, which, in 1837, had furnished the 
county with 11,155 mid wives, examined and passed by the medical 
boards ; and Dr. Farr adds, " no one who has reflected upon the sub- 
ject, and, certainly, no one who has a practical acquaintance with it, 
will contend that the annual deaths [in England] of 3,000 women in 
childbirth, and of 13,350 boys, and 9,740 girls, in the first month after 
delivery, or the sufferings and deformity of many wlio oscajK) with 
life, are natural and inevitable. Admit that the lives of a thousand, 
of five hundred, or of one hundred of these mothers mi«.ht be saved, 
and that many more might be rescued from injuries and pains which 
disable, and never leave them ; and, assuredly, no apathy, no false senti- 
ments of delicacy, will prevent those who have the public health at 
heart, from giving the subject the most attentive consideration." ^ 

■ Filth Report of RegUtrar-GeDeraL 
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CHAPTER m. 



MARRIAGE, AND ITS INFLUENCES. 



About 150,000 marriages are solemnized in England and Wales 
every year — ^the number increasing with the increase of the popula- 
tion, and occasionally fluctuating from causes which will be noted as 
we proceed. In 1841 the marriages were 122,496, while in 1851 
ihey were 154,206, shewing an increase of no less than 31,710 in ten 
years, being at the rate of 3,171 per annum. During the three 
years 1850-1-2, the marriages numbered 465,732, and their classifi- 
tion was as follows : — ^Between bachelors and spinsters, 380,721 ; 
between bachelors and widows, 19,896 ; and between widowers and 
widows, 22,200. In 1851, 58 out of every 1,000 bachelors living 
at the commencement of the year, married during the year. The 
proportion varied in different districts from 32 per 1,000 in Cumber- 
land, and 36 in Herefordshire, up to 82 in the Surrey portion of 
London, which fact led a London wit to remark that mothers, with 
seven, or any greater number of daughters, should take lodgings over 
the water ! 

The average age at which marriages take place in Great Britain 
18 25 years. The average age of wives in Great Britain is 40^ years ; 
of husbands 43 years ; — the husbands averaging 2^ years more than 
the wives. The conjoint lives of husband and wife continues about 
27 years on the average. But if the husband bo 40 at the time of 
marriage, and the wife only 30, the average is only 2 1 years. In the 
former case the widows survive their husbands 10 years, the widowers 
their wives nine years ; in the latter the widows survive 13 years, 
and the widowers live five years after the death of their wives. 
About 80 out of every 100 married pairs have children living. The 
average of the last ten years is one marriage annually to every 119 
persons living. 

Human life, says the Registrar-General, is naturally enough divi- 
ded into two periods ; the first terminates at the age of 25, which %8 
now the average age of marriage in England; the second period 
extends from that age to senility, or to the catastrophe of death. In 
the Roman law, 25 was the age of majority, as it is in the present 
French code for males. The number of persons at the last census 
in Great Britain under the age of 25 was 11,573,377 ; of the age of 
25 and upwards, 9,611,633. 

By the common law of England, all persons under the age of 21 
are intuits : 21 is the age of majority ; and in the five following 
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years of age, half of the marriages in England are now contracted. 
The number of minors in Great Britain, at the census of 1851 was 
9,985,133 ; the number of 21 years and upwards, was 11,199,877. 

Males at 14, and females at 12, may consent to marry, but cannot 
legally marry until the age of 21, without the consent of their 
guardians. And the Englisli law regards 14 as the age at which a 
person is competent to distinguish right and wrong;-nn(ler 7, children 
are irresponsible; between the ages of 7 and 14 they are in some 
cases responsible. The number of persons of the age of 14 and 
upwards in 1851 was 14,167,871 ; of 14 and under 21, the number 
was 2,967,994; of 7 and under 14, the number was 3,260,188. 

The number of husbands in England and Wales, at the time of 
taking the census, in 1851, was 2,958,564 ; of wives^ 3,015,634. The 
number of husbands in Scotland was 410,343 ; of wives, 422,296: 
the difference in the numbers being occasioned by the absence of the 
husbands from England as sailors, soldiers, merchants, &c. Thirty- 
four in one hundred men, and thirty-three in one hundred women of 
all ages in England and Wales, are married ; while in Scotland thirty 
in one hundred meuy and only twenty-eight in one hundred toomen 
are married. Taking Great Britain through, thirty-three in every 
one hundred males are married, and thirty- two in every one hundred 
females. Of one hundred young men of the ages from 20 to 25, both 
inclusive, twenty are married in England and Wales, sixteen in 
Scotland ; and the disparity diminishes, but the smaller proportion is 
on the side of Scotland until the age of 65, when the proportional 
numbers of men living in the married state exceed in Scotland the 
proportions in England. Of two hundred men of the age of 80 and 
upwards, thirty-six are husbands in England, and forty -two in 
Scotland. 

The number of widowers in Great Britain, in 1851, was 382,969, 
and of widows 795,590, In England and Wales seven, in Scotland 
eight, in the islands of the British Seas nine, in one hundred of the 
female population are widows ; and four in England and Wales, three 
in Scotland, and three in the Islands, out of one hundred males of all 
ages, are widowers. There are proportionately more widows, and 
fewer widower8,in Scotland than in England, which may perhaps be 
accounted for by widowers marrying again more^ and widows /e<#, fre- 
quently in Scotland than in England. At the ages of 40 to 60 (mean- 
ing the ages ranging between these two extremes) sixteen in England, 
and nineteen in Scotland, out of one hundred women of that age,are 
widows. At 60 to 80, jorty-Jive in England, a,nd forty-seven in Scot- 
land are the proportions ; which at 80 to 100 ascend to seventy-six in 
England, and to seventy in Scotland ; where old widows probably 
experience a high morudity, as until lately the provision for the 
•ustenance of the aged poor was more imperfectly organized in Scot- 
land than in England. 

Of women of the age of 20 and upwards, thirteen in one hundred 
are widows in England, fifteen in Scotland;-while of one hundred 
men of that age, seven are widowers in England, seven in Scotland. 
The husbands arc to the widowers nearly as nine to one in England ; 
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the wires to the widows nearly four or five to one ; or more exacUj, 
as one hundred, to eleven widowersy and twenty-one wid'rws respec- 
livelj. In Scotland the husbands are to the widowers as nine to one ; 
wives to the widows, only as three or four to one. The proportion of 
widows, to single women of the age of 20 and upwards, ranges in the 
counties of England from 11 to 14^ per cent. In the counties of Sus- 
sex, Bedford, Stafford, Nottingham, Derby, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, the proportional number of widows is less than 12 per cent., 
and little exceeds one in eight women ; in Cornwall, Hereford, Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland, and North Wales, it exceeds fourteen 
per cent., and one woman in seven is a widow. The other Counties 
occupy intermediate stations. 

In London^ the widows in one hundred women exceed fourteen ; 
and generally the healthiest districts contain the smallest proportion of 
widows. The healthier districts of Surrey are singularly distin- 
guished ; for Reigate had less than ten widows in one hundred women. 
In these districts, the wives are to the widows, ^nd perhaps the united 
life of marriage to the disjointed life of widowhood, as seven to one ; 
whereas in St. Olave's South wark, the wives are to the widows, cwi/y 
Ml (he proportion of three to one. 

The widows exceed 15 per cent, in the following districts : Can- 
terbury, Bury St. Edmond's, Yarmouth, Salisbury, Plymouth, Stoke 
Damerel, Truro, Falmouth, Helston, Redruth, Scilly Islands, Bath, 
Bristol, Hull, Whitby, South Shields, Tynemouth, Whitehaven, and 
a few other districts. The great number of widows in the ports indi- 
cates the loss of great numbers of men at sea, of whom little other 
record is left than these relicts. 

In the Counties of Scotland, the proportion of widows to one hun* 
dred women of the age of 20 and upwards, ranr^ed from eleven in 
Selkirk to IG/i in Butcj in Renfrew it was 16; Lanark 15^; Edin- 
burgh 16; Forfar 15; Aberdeen 16; Argyll 15,V In no other 
county did the proportion exceed 15. If, however, we compare the 
widows with the wives, it is found that in Caithness, in the Orkneys, 
and Shctlands, and in several counties, the wives are to the widows 
as little more than three to one. In Edinburghshire and Bute the 
widows are in a still higher proportion. 

The Census Commissioners remark, in connection with the fore- 
going facts, that the number of widows and widowers "stand like 
sad monuments of our mortality, of our ignorance, negligence, and dis- 
obedience of the laws of Nature, and as memorials, at the same time, 
we may hope, of the sufferings from which the people may be deli- 
vered by sanitary discoveries and observances.'' * 

Dr. Milne, the learned compiler of the Carlisle Table of Mortality, 
had noted,* many years previously, the great proportion of widows to 
widowers, and entered into the following speculation as to the proba- 
ble cause or causes. He says, — 

" l«t Men are in general more irUemperaie than women. 2nd They are exposed to 
greater hardships and dangers. Srd. Widowers, perhaps, in general have greater 
•pportimities of getting wives, than widows have of getting husUanda. 4th. . • 

• Cciu>tis Report 
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6th and lastly, The constitations of males, as fitted for more violent and laborioai 
exertions, are finner and more robust than those of females ; their muscular and ner- 
vous fibres may therefore be supposed to become stiff', rigid, and incapable of performing 
the functions necessary to health and life sooner than those of females, both on account 
of their original texture, and the friction which must necessarily occur fironi laborioai 
exercise." 

The consideration of the foregoing, and similar facts, led to other 

and more philosophic, if not more serious reflections, on the part 

of the Census Commissioners : — 

*' The passions and affections of men," they say, " are governed by laws as certain as 
those of the heavenly bodies; but it is not true— as the phenomena are complicated - - 
that the acts of particular individufds can idways be predicted ; and in discarding this 
notion we get rid of the vulgar error; but it is true that the acts of numbers of indivi- 
duals can be predicted ^vith sufficient certainty for practical purposes ; for the mairiage 
returns, and those enumerations in conjunction witn the Life Tables, fomiah the means 
of c«^ iJu ill;:; th** chancas that a man 6r woman, young or old, and unmarried, will 
marr>' bciore, in, or uftcr a given year of age, of calculating the probability of remaining 
a spinster or a bachelor, or of being a widower, or a widow ; and these calculations 
will serve, not merely to gratify idle curiosity, but to guide the course of men*s live^ 
to make provisions for children who marry, as well as for those who do not nuury, ana 
to direct the establishment and conduct of social institutions which may mitigate the 
calamities of premature death."* 

Professor de Morgan has offered the following remarks upon the 
causes of fluctuation in the number of marriages, which is observable 
on looking over the returns for a series of years, and has also offered 
a solution of a circumstance also noticeable, that in years which show 
the greatest number of births, the Mortality Tables also show a dimi- 
nution in the deaths. This will be rendered more apparent by a Table 
presently to be given ; but here is the Professor's dictum, delivered 
with his usual clearness : — 

" When provisions are cheap, or wages high, when, in fact, it is easy to maintain a 
family, marriages are more frequent, and arc contracted at earlier ages. The same 
abundance of nourishment which tends to production, also tends to preservation, both 
of pareDt^ and children ; the conse(^uence of which is, that a rapid increase of popola- 
tion is often accompanied by a dimmution of the proportionate mortality. On the other 
bund, from contrary causes, a diminution of the rate of papulation may be attended by 
an increase of the mortality." 

The influence of marriage on the probable duration of life opens a 
curious field for speculation. That it has an influence, more than one 
writer bears testimony ; and statistics have been adduced in support of 
the theory. Voltaire has asserted, that the majority of persons who 
commit suicide are unmarried^ adducing this circumstance as an 
evidence that the wedded state is favorable to the prolongation of life. 
Hufeland also entertains the existence of such a theory ; and Depar- 
cieux reports, *' that people live longer in a state of matrimony than 
celibacy — the number of married men who die after the age of 20 
being nearly one-half loss than the number of bachelors dying at the 
same period ; and lor 43 benedicts or widows who reach the age of 
90, there is only one-seventh part thereof of single men found to 
attain the same age ;" and tliis eflect upon the disposition in life, is 
even more important as it applies to females than males. It will be 
seen that the number of unmarried females who die after the i^e of 
20, bears a quadruple proportion of excees to married women who die at 
the same period. 

* On this poisaf^c was founded the Female Providmt Office, for securing amnutiCB 
to unmarried females, &c., &c. 
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Dr. Casper, of Berlin, who has paid considerable attention to this 
point, bears out the above views. M. Odier also has made observa- 
tiona, and produced the following Table : — 
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Or to illustrate the subject in a more comprehensive and striking form, 
a female now aged 25, by marrying extends her probability of life by 
5^ years !• 

By way of qualifying the above Table, we quote the following 
remarks from Dr. Milne's work on Annuities, which appear very 
reasonable : — 

** It is obvious that the best oi^nized^ and most vigorous individuals of both sexes, 
but especially females, are the most likelv to many; and that but a small proportion 
will be married of those (particularlv of females) who labor imdcr any infirmity that 
tends materially to shorten life. The married, therefore, will, upon on average, be a 
selection of such lives Jirom the general mnss of the p^oulation as would have been the besty 
iidkether thev had married or not ; and it is very oimcult to determine what effect mar- 
riage may nave had in improving them." 

Iceland appears to be especially remarkable for the productiveness 
of its marriages. Dr. Schleisner, in the Statistical Journal of March, 
1851, says, " Almost all the foreigners who have travelled in Iceland 
have mentioned the extraordinary fecundity of the nation as some- 
thing remarkable. It is noticed that marriages with 20 children and 
upwards occur frequently. But from such single facts, a general rule 
for the fertility of the nation cannot be deduced. I have tried to 
find it out. The' fertility of a nation is generally indicated by the 
proportion of the children born to the whole population. Dr. Kayser, 
professor of statistics at the University of Copenhagen, has made a 
correction in that test. Instead of fixing the births in proportion to 
the whole population, he fixes them in proportion to the whole number 
of women at the fertile age, which, for the northern countries, is between 
20 and 50 years." He then enters upon a comparison of the results 
obtained by Dr. Kayser for Denmark, and those by himself for Ice- 
\and : the former being founded on a series of years, partly from 
1830-44, and partly from 1827-44; the latter founded on the 10 
years 1838-47. The following is an abstract only : — 

Proportton of births Proportion of lcf:itimate Proportion of illc^Mtiuinu) 

to 100 ^omen between births (o lOO worried bir:ii8 tu 100 unn.arritil 

20 and 50. women between 20 and 50. women between 20 and 50 

DenmariL ... 15*2 per cent. 23-6 per cent. 3'77 per cent 

IccUnd ... 16-9 „ 282 „ 48 „ 

The proportion of boys bom to girls, is 105*7 per cent, in Denmark, 
and 106.0 in Iceland ; and out of the whole number of births, 1*23 
(1^) per cent, are twins, and -015 percent. (1 in about 600) are triplets 
in Denmark, while 1*43 (1^ percent.) are twins, and '095 per cent. 
(nearly 1 in 100) are triplets in Iceland. 

It will hence be seen, he continues, that the fertility of Icelandic, 
both married, and especiaUy unmarried, is a great deal greater than 
that of the Danish, but that the population, in point of fertility, is 

• See Traiuactions of Association for Promotion of Social Science, 1859 : Dr. Farr 
M the Infliience of Marriage in France, p. 504. Note, 1866. 
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not SO well composed as the Danish. In Denmark, the namber of 
married women out of the whole number of fertile women is 57'4 per 
cent., while in Iceland it is only 51*9 per cent. It will be seen from 
the above figures that the number of male births exceeds that of 
female births in a higher degree in Iceland than in Denmark. He has 
already shown that the probable life-time of the Icelandic, in relation 
to the males, is still better than in Denmark : hence it will not excite 
wonder to find that in the Icelandic population, the proportion of males 
to the females is as 1,000 to 1,120 ; while the proportion in Denmark 
is as 1,000 to 1,023. The proportion of still-bom children is more 
favourable in Iceland than in Denmark ; the proportion of still-born 
children to the whole number of births in the former being 3*3 per 
cent, and in the latter 4*4 per cent. The proportion of still-bom males 
to the whole number of msJe births was, in Iceland, 3*6 per cent. ; in 
Denmark, 4*9 per cent. ; and of still- bom females to the whole number 
of female births in Iceland 2*9, and in Denmark 3*8 per cent. It is 
also the case in Iceland as elsewhere, that this proportion is less 
favourable in the illegitimate births than in the legitimate. 

In a publication, entitled Natural and Poltticai Observations and 
Conclusions upon t/ie State and Condition of England^ published in 
1696, Gregory King, afler giving the estimated numbers of the popu- 
lation, and the annual marriages and births in England in his time, 
offers the following observations on the productiveness of marriages : 
We may observe that in 1,000 co-existing persons 

There are 71 or 72 marriages in the Country producing 34*3 children. 
78 marriages in Town^ producing 35*2 children. 

94 marriages in London^ producing 37*6 children. 

Whereby it follows, — 1. That though each marriage in London pro- 
duces fewer people than in the country, yet London in general, having 
a greater proportion of breeders, is more prolific than the other great 
towns, and the great towns are more prolific than the country. 2. 
That if the people of London, of all ages, were as long-lived as those 
in the country, London would increase in people much faster, pro 
rata^ than in the country. 3. That the reason why each marriage in 
London produces fewer children than the country marriages seems to 
be (I). From the excess of vice and imntorality, (2). From the greater 
luxury and intemperance, (3). From the greater intenseness to bust* 
ness, (4). From the unhealthiness of the coal srnoke/ (5.) From the 
greater inequality in age between Uie husbands and wives. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



DEATHS -THEIR NUMBER AND CAUSES, 



The deaths in England and Wales are about 400,000 annually, 
increasing with the population, and fluctuating very slightly. During 
the three years, 1850-1-2, the total deaths were 1,171,526, being at 
the rate of 1 ,066 daily , or 44f hourly ; and this is about the ordinary 
rate. The annual per centa^e of deaths is about 2^ over the whole 
population, varying from \\ (l'76o) in Rutlandshire, to 25 (2*818) in 
Luicashire. The mortality is highest in winter, and lowest in 
summer, var3ring, however, slightly in the different districts. When 
this order is reversed, the cause is some epidemic, such as cholera, 
which is most fatal in the summer season of the year. The rate of 
mortality amongst children under five years of age is observed to be 
steadily increasing. It was 6| in 1850, 7:J^ in 1851, and 7^ in 1852 
for every 100 males living. 

With a view to place mortality observations on a more scientific 
basis, the Registrar-General has arranged the " causes of death" under 
seventeen general heads or classes. These again are divided into^re 
sections ; — and they are arranged as follows. The figures apply to 
all England and Wales, and the sexes are distinguished. We will 
take the result of two years — 1851 and 1852 — as bearing more parti- 
cularly on some of the examples previously given. 

CAUSES OF DEATH. ^^^^ »J?;^,,„, „ J~' V^m.le,. 

1 Zymotic Diseases (feven, &c) ... 42,770 43,830 46,103 46,309 

SpEcinc Diseases. 

2 Diseases of uncertain or variable seat ) ,j qoo i i roq q a/:k i i roa 

(ulcenh gout, &c) J ^'^^ 11,598 8,065 11,590 

8 Tubercular Diseases (consumption, &c) 31,573 32,502 82,518 33,615 

Organic Diseases. 

4 Diseases of the Nervous System ... 26,823 23,031 27,331 23,402 

6 Diseases of the Organs of Circulation ... 5,746 6,071 6,148 6,369 

•'(?S^:S.o„lB'4nSr)'^..''T"1 26,270 22.489 25,717 21.683 

7 Diseases of the Digestive Organs ... 11,694 11,525 11,907 11,834 

8 Diseases of the Urinary Organs ... 2,611 805 2,827 862 

9 Child-birth, and Diseases 0? the Organs of) ^^ 8 295 16 8 234 

Generation ... ... ... ... J ' * 

10 Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion ... 1^318 1,094 1,402 1,218 

U Diwa^es of the Integumentary System | ^^^ ggg ^g^ ^^ 

(the Skm, &c.) ... ... ... ... ) 

Diseases of Gbowtb, Nutrition & Decay. 

12 Malformations 445 841 454 407 

13 Premature Birth and Debility 10,558 8,385 10,451 8,624 

14 Atrophy (Indigestion) 5.912 6,2K3 6,526 6,530 

15 Age 11,213 14,753 11,105 15,271 

16 Sudden (dwease unascertained) 1,986 1,472 2,105 1,4h6 

17 fi^pnauiAf. Causes (iiyuries, accidents, &g.) 9,723 8,836 10,458 4,017 



19,609 


19,480 


19,341 


19,420 


19,655 


66,025 


65,206 


60,385 


64,076 


66,133 


46,090 


47,911 


47^450 


49,854 


60,783 


9,654 


10,850 


11,367 


11,817 


12,517 


44,801 


44,542 


43,827 


48,769 


47,400 


23,367 


23,503 


22,314 


23,219 


23,741 


3,041 


3,129 


3,332 


8,416 


8,689 


8,121 


3,243 


8,187 


8,327 


8,260 


1,947 


2,377 


2,367 


2,412 


2,615 


670 


917 


725 


840 


830 


797 


713 


781 


786 


861 


16,345 


J 7,528 


18,045 


18,943 


19,075 


9,614 


10,317 


9,950 


12,195 


13,056 


27,520 


28,335 


20,102 


25,996 


26,876 


3,197 


3,555 


8,559 


3,458 


8,591 


13,551 


13,334 


13,987 


18,559 


14,475 
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Who, after perusing the foregoing figures, can have any doubt about 
the uniformity in operation of the laws of mortality ? But if two 
years be too brief a period from which to draw a conclusion, let us 
cast our eye over the results of five years, combining the sexes : — here 
are the figures : — 

CAUSES OF DEATH. Tean 1848. 1849. 18Sa 1861. ISn. 

Total Deaths from all causes 398,386 440,838 368,602 896,896 407,186 

1 Zymotic Diseases 97,983 187,770* 74,833 86,600 92,412 

2 Diseases of micertain or variable seat 

3 Tubercular Diseases 

4 Diseases of the Nervous System ... 
6 Diseases of the Organs of Circulation 

6 Diseases of the Respiratory Organs 

7 Diseases of the Digestive Organs 

8 Diseases o' the Unnary Organs ... 

9 Child-birth and Diseases of the Or- ) 

gans of Generation j 

10 Diseases of the Organs of Locomotion 1,947 

1 1 Diseases of the Integumentary System 

12 Malformations 

13 Premature Birth and Debility 

X4 /\UrOpu^ ■•• ••• ••• ••• •• ••• 

Xt/ /m.^c ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

16 Sudden 

17 External Causes 

By way of furnishing a practical application of the information 
which we have just brought together, we may venture to predict that 
the deaths in London, during this present year, 1857, will be from 
60,000 to 61,000, assuming that no extraordinary epidemic should 
break out to alter the average, f And, keeping this proviso in view, 
we will go further, and state that one out of every y?re of such deaths 
will arise from/ercr«, dtarrJicea, or some other of the diseases classed as 
zymotic. That one out of every six will arise from consumption 
(tubercular discuses), and another out of every six from bronchitis, 
pneumonia, or the diseases of the respiratory organs, other than con- 
sumption. That one out of every 10 will die from disease and de- 
rangement of tlie nervous sjfstem ; and one out of every 20 from disease 
and derangement ot the digestive organs ; while only one out of 30 
will die of old age ! Tetanus, or lock'jaw will claim one out of every 
4,000 for its victim ; and altoprether no less than 106 diseases will 
each carry off some portion of the predicted number. The very 
thoufrht of such an army of destroyers makes one's blood run cold ; 
but it is so. AVell, we will add another item to our prediction ; and 
let those who are curious apply the test ; the Registrar's reports will 
furnish them with the materials for so doing. More than one-Jifih of 
the entire deaths will be under one year of age. More than one^third 
under five years ; and not more than one in 300 will reach the age 
of 90! 

• The ordinary annual mortality in London, as we have seen, is 25 
per 1,000. In 1856 the deaths were only 22 per 1,000 — ^a result, as 
the Times ably pointed out, more favourable than any year except 
1 8oO, when " the field of destruction had been somewhat narrowed 
by the extraordinary ravages of the cholera in the previous autumn*" 

• 1849 was the cholera year. ' 
t They were 69,103. The year was a Tery healthy one. Vid$ Twentieth Amuud 
Beport of HegiBtrar GeneraL liote, 1866. 
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The weather in London, as through the countrj, has considerable 
influence on the number of deaths ; and a mild winter is discoverable 
on the face of the bills of mortality. The Registrar-General, in his 
retrospect for 1856, gives a remarkable instance or two of this. The 
months of January, February, and March, were particularly mild, and 
the mortality was accordingly favourable. Passing over the summer 
months, we come to November, which "appeared to be closing mildly, 
when all of a sudden severe firost set in, and continued for a few days, 
when it as rapidly vanished. The period of cold reached from 26th 
of November to the 5th of December, both days inclusive ; and the 
Begistrar-General has compared the mortality of the metropolis during 
these ten cold days with that prevailing during ten warm days — ^two 
of which preceded, and eight followed the cold period. The very first 
approach of frost sent up the number of deaths, while its departure 
instantly sent them dotcn again — ^the figures in the aggregate being 
1,844 for the cold period, and 1,505 for that of comparative warmth — 
giving an average i7i favour of mild weather of nearly 34 lives a-dayT 
The warm months, notwithstanding our prejudices to the contrary, 
being almost invariably the healthiest of the year. 

The researches of Dr. Granville have enabled us to present some 
curious statistics on the subject of " sudden deaths." He found, out 
of 92,774 deaths of this class recorded in the registers, 39,321 were 
from apoplexy, 35,975 from paralysis, and 17,478 from other causes. 
Out of 27,848 deaths from these causes, the proportions in the various 
seasons were as follows: winter, 8,164; autumn, 7,188; spring, 
6,728 ; summer, 5,768. These figures overthrow the popular belief 
that heat promotes disease of the brain, for sudden deaths are much 
more numerous in winter than in summer ! He has also exposed the 
&llacy of another popular opinion, that sudden death is more frequent 
in advanced life than among the youthful. He shows that the period 
of life between 30 and 65 is as liable to sudden death, if not more 
80, than between 65 and 100. But the proportion of liability of the 
sexes is very diflerent. It is stated that women have less chance of 
dying suddenly than men in the proportion of 10 to 18. In paralysis, 
however, the proportion is reversed, and there tlie mortality is greater 
among women. So far as the enquiries went, it appeared that 
paralysis prevailed much more among those engaged in intellectual 
pursuits, than in those who live by manual labour. Dr. Granville is 
of opinion, that in all cases of so-called sudden death there has been 
previous disease, of which death is only the natural termination. 
Healthy persons are not struck down dead in an instant, but there 
has been " a preparation, more or less antecedent to the occurrence 
which most inevitably have led to it, unless interfered with by a 
timely and successful watching on the part of the medical attendant. 
.... The event was only the natural termination of an inward 
state of things which insidiously and unsuspectedly was preparing 
the blow." ♦ 

Mr. John Reid, a surgeon in Glasgow, and the author of the 
Philosophy of Death has laid down a theory which appears to have 

* Sudden death of A. B. Granville, M.D.. 1854 
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a great show of truth about it He says, " there is no general law of 
mortality arising from the physiolo^cal functions of the animal sys- 
tem, excepting that resulting from the limit of structural endurance : 
an organ may be destroyed in the first week of life from some excited 
disease, which, apart from that, might have remained entire, say, to 
the age of 100 years. Disease is only an accidental occurrence to an 
individual; for even the fact of 3,900 children djdng the first five 
years, out of 10,000 bom, only shows that all these children have 
become accidentally diseased, or have otherwise met with their death. 
But it may be said, that such a great proportion dying in infancy and 
early childhood, must be owing to a vital or phj^ological cause ; or, 
in other words, that those who have died in early life must have been 
prone to disease. Such an inference," he replies, " is not admissible, 
because, if the child live for any length of time apparently in a 
healthy state, it must be presumed that that child was bom with its 
vital organs in a Jit state for living,^ 

We may remark that this theory is the exact opposite of that 
advanced by Dr. Buchanan in his Physiological Law of JMortaHty, 
wherein he asserts that every child has, at birth, " the elements of its 
own decay." ]Mr Reid replies, " A*child at birth cannot contain the 
elements of its own decay, else every child would die, because of the 
presence of those elements, which is contrary to the fact. Life never 
comes to a *• spontaneous termination,^ excepting, as mentioned above, 
in some cases of extreme old age, death being the result either of 
violence, or of organic disease, directly or indirectly excited in some 
organ.'* 

^Ir. Grompertz, whose name is intimately associated with the science 

of Life Contingencies, says hereon : — 

" It is possible that death may be the cnnsccjnence of trro generally co-existing 
causes; the one chancty without previous disposition to death, or deterioration; the 
other a deterioration^ or an increased inability to "v^nthstand destruction. It, fm 
instance, there be a number of diseases to which the young and old are equally liable, 
and likewise which should be equally destructive, whether the patient be young or old, 
it is eWdent that the deaths amongst the young and old, by such diseases, would be 
exactly in pro|)ortion of the number of voung to the old, provided those numbers were 
sutliciently great for chance to have its play ; and the intensity of mortality mi|;ht then 
be said to l)e constant, and were there no other diseases but such as those, life of all 
ages would be of e<|unl value, and the number of li>nng and dying from a certain 
number living at a given earlier age, would dei>rease in geometrical progression as the 
age increaM*d by equal intervals of time ; but if mankind be continually gaining seeds 
of indisposition, or m other words, an increased liability to death, which' appears not to 
be an unlikely supi>o8ition with respect to a great part of life (though tne contrary 
appears to take place at certain periods), it would foll(»w that the number of living out 
of a given number of persons, at a given age, at equal successive increments of age, 
would decrease in a greater ratio than the geometrical progression; and then tlie 
chances against the knowledge of any one having arrived to certain dclined terms of 
old age, might increase in a much faster progression, notwithstanding there might still 
be n« limit to the age of man." 

Button says : — 

** When wc reflect that the European, the negro, the Chinese, the American, tlie 
eivilised and the savage, the rich and poor, citizen and peasant— otherwise" diflfering so 
much from eu<;h other — arc yet all alike in this, that the same measure, the same in- 
te^^'al of time, fH>parates their birth from their death— that difference in race, in climate, 
in food, in comforts, makes no difference in this common interval, we must acknow- 
ledge hat tlic length of life depends neither ufton habits^ matmerf^ nor quali^ ^foodi 
that nothing can change the laws of the mechaniam by which the number of oar 
ia regulated/* 
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What that number or limit may be is not attempted to be delined, 
or indeed even hinted at K the limit be fixed^ it cannot be within 
Hoo hundred years^ because we have numerous recorded deaths in this 
and other countries ranging up to that age : therefore it may be that 
the causes enumerated operate to reduce the number reaching the limits 
whatever that may be. That they do so, indeed, we shall hereafter 
offer abundant proof. The subject will be more fully entered upon 
in our remarks upon longevity. 

A writer in the Quarterly Review gives the following curious par- 
ticulars regarding the hours most fatal to life, or in less doubtful words, 
the hours at which the greatest number of deaths takes place. His 
observations extend over 2880 deaths at all ages, with a mixed popu- 
lation^ and embraces a period of several years : — 

**If the deaths of the 2,880 persons had occurred indifferently at any hour during 
the twenty-four hours, 120 would have occurred at each hour. But this was by no 
means the case. There are two hours in which the proportion was remarkably below 
this— two mmtma, in fact — namely, from midnight to one o'clock, when the deaths were 
83 below the average, and from noon to one o'clock, when they were 20| per cent. 
below. From three to six o^clock, a.m. inclusive, and from three to seven o'clock, p.m., 
there is a gradual increase, in the former 23^ per cent, above the average, and in the 
latter 5^ per cent. The maximum of death is from five to six o'clock, a.m., when it ia 
40 per cent, above the average; the next during the hour before midnight, when it is 
25 per cenL in excess ; a thini hour of excess is that from nine to ten o'clock in the 
morning, being 17^ above. From ten a.m. to three p.m. the deaths are less numerous, 
being 16( per cent, below the average, the hour before noon being the most fatal. 
From three p.m. to seven p.m. the deaths rise to 6^ per cent above the average, and 
then fall firom that hour to eleven p.m, averaging 6^ per cent, below the mean. During 
the hours from nine to eleven o'clock in the evening there is a minimum of 6^ per cent. 
below the average. Thus the least mortality is during mid-day hours, namely from 
ten to three o*dock; the greatest during early morning hours, from three to six 
o^dock." 

We shall conclude this part of our subject by noting a few of the 
causes which exercise an influence over the mortality returns other 
than have been already touched upon. These will be chiefly com- 
prised under the heads of violent deaths, suicides, deaths from starva- 
tion, &c, &c. The effects of consumption, cholera, fevers, and similar 
diseases, which also have an important influence on the mortality 
returns, do not come within the range of our present purpose. 

We have it on the authority of the Registrar-General, that the 
violent deaths in England '* appear to be nearly ttcice as frequent as in 
the other countries of Europe from which returns have been procured." 
Dr. Farr also speaks of them as being " on the increase in England." 
Hufeland, a half century ago, whilst recounting the various ^^ enemies 
of life," noticed that the violent kinds of ^deaths swept off an immense 
number of mankind, adding, ^' and these in modem times have unfor- 
tunately made great progress." In attempting a solution of the cause 
of this, he says, '^ Not only have a more enlarged spirit of enterprise, 
the greater frequency of sea voyages, and more extensive trade multi- 
plied such accidents, but people have fallen upon innovations for 
accomplishing the object of shortening life in an incredible quick 
and refined manner. I shall here mention only gunj>owder 
Hud several new sorts of poison, such as aqua tqffana, succession 
powdery dec. Nay the art of killing has now become a peculiar and 
exaited science.^ The careers of Pcdmer and Dove afford us recent 
proof of the akilfulnesH oi two of its professors. 7 
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In 1853 — the most recent year for which wo have retiimB at hand-^ 
the violent deaths from '^ evident external causes" were no less than 
14,812— of these 10,725 were males and 4,087 to females. The total 
number was made up from the following causes ; — 373 were the direct 
effects of intemperance, exclusive of 509 deaths by delirium trtmtnsy 
and other diseases which should properly be referred to this head. 7H 
deaths are attributed to want of food, 103 to cold, 21 to neglect, and 
632 to the want of breast-milk, the natural food of infants. By pmson 
409 persons died ; by bums and scalds, 2,590 ; by hanging and suffo- 
cation, 1,249; by drowning, 2,508 ; by wounds, 574; by firactiire» 
and contusions, 5,551 ; and by other violence, 724. Deaths by poison 
were less numerous in the two years, 1852-3, (779), than th« two 
previous years 1850-1, (899). 36 out af every 1,000 deaths were by 
violence, being at the rate of eight to every 10,000 living. The tmlj 
class of violent deaths to which females are more liable than males is 
burns and scalds — ^there being during the year 1853, 1,377 casualUes 
to the former, and only 1,213 to males** 

Violent deaths appear to come almost equally under the law of 
average with those arising from natural causes :-^here are the totals 
for six years : — 

1M8. IS49. 18iM. 1851. I80S. 1858. 

13,551 13,334 13,987 13,559 14,476 14,812 

The increase, however, in the last two years named, is very rapid. 
Again, the proportions occurring to the different sexes also present 

uniformity : — 

I8AI. 18n. 1858. 

Males 9,723, Females 3,835 Males 10,458, Females 4,017 Males 10,725, Fema]M4,087 

In 1849 the number was slightly below the average ; but even in 
that year the following, amongst otiier items, stare us in the £ace : — 
Fractures and Contnsiona 4,170 



Burns and Scalds 
Drowning ... ... .. 

Hanging and Suffocation 

Wounds 

Poison 



2,761 

2,488 

1,069 

643 

444 



It has been predicted, and it certainly is to be hoped, that bj 
improvement in the education and industrial training of manual 
labourers, rendering them more discreet; by improvement in the 
arts, rendering processes and engines more SEife ; and by moral, re- 
ligious, and physical training of intellectual labourers, rendering them 
less liable to mental aberrations and suicides, the number of violent 
deaths may be somewhat reduced. 

In many cases, this average of results strikingly illustrates the uni- 
formity of operation of the human wilL Take die case of Poiiont ; 
the following figures are from the Registrar-Greneral's returns : — 









DIED FROM FOISON. 








Tear. 


Male*. 


Femaltt. 


Total. 


Tear. 


Males. 


Females. 


ToUL 


1848 


308 


261 


669 


1851 


275 


253 


628 


1849 


290 


236 


626 


1852 


253 


300 


669 


1850 


304 


249 


558 


1868 


270 


219 


489 



Giving an average of «536 persons annually poisoned, being ten ni 

* Tide 16th Report of Registnr-GenenL 



J 241 234 227 231 207 266 
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CMfy weekj or one in every 16 hours, "irrespective of those who die 
from the same means, and are registered with those who die from 
* cause unknown,' 'sudden death,' or by the ' visitation of God.' " 
Such a state of things is, to say the least, very startling. 

Murders, both in the numbers committed, and the manner of com- 
mitting them, seem to be subject to the same law of average. Here 
are some statistics from M. Quetelet, quoted by Professor De Morgan, 
and relating to murders in France during the following years : — 

1836. 1837. 1828. 1829. 1830. 1831. 

Total number of morderen 
brought to justice 
How committed: — 

Bj Fire Anns 56 64 60 61 67 88 

Sharp Weapons of War 15 7 8 7 12 30 

Knives 39 40 34 46 44 84 

aubs or Sticks 23 28 81 24 12 21 

Stones 20 20 21 21 11 9 

Sharp instx^a^notabovej 35 40 42 45 46 49 

Striking or Kicking 28 12 21 23 17 26 

Other modes, and unknown .. 25 23 10 4 8 9 

Accidents in Coal and other Mines are liable to greater fluctuations. 
By the Parliamentary Blue-book, with the reports of the Inspectors 
of Coal Mines, to December, 1855, it appears that, in the three 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, and Cumberland, during the 
half-year ending 31 St December, 1855, 79 accidents are reported, of 
which 18 were in shafts, 11 from explosions, 27 from falls of stone 
and coal, and 23 from sundry causes. In South Durham, between 
December 31, 1855, and March 1, 1856, there were eight fatal acci- 
dents in collieries. In the Lancashire, Cheshire, and North Wales 
districts, 165 accidents occurred in 1855, against 178 in 1854, and 
the number of lives lost in 1855 was 199, against 299 in 1854. 
Twenty-nine of the accidents last year arose from fire-damp explo- 
sions. In the counties of York, Durham, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Warwick, during the year ended 30th June, 1855, the numb^er of 
accidents was 108, against 113 in 1853-4, 119 in 1852-3, and 140 in 
the year 1851-2. In the half-year ending 31st December last, the 
number of deaths was 62, of which 10 were caused by fire-damp and 
suffocation. The report of Mr. T. Wynne, the Inspector of Coal 
Mines for the Staffordshire, Worcestershire, and Salopian district, for 
1855, exhibits a lamentably heavy list of casualties producing violent 
deaths, confirming the opinion, by him formerly expressed, that 
^ nothing but stringent legislation can stop the current of careless- 
ness and indifference to the loss of life that leads to so many fatal 
accidents." There were several explosions in the year, causing 38 
deaths. The gross total number of accidents in the South Western 
dbtrict during the year 1855 amounted to 181, causing 200 deaths. 
Mr. Mathias Dunn, the Inspector of Mines for the North of England, 
chiefly occupies himself with tracing the causes of accidents. 

The deaths from indigence^ or want of food, are happily not so 
numerous in this as in some countries. Tliis is the more to be noted 
fit>m the circumstance that the climate, as well as the occupations of 
the great body of the working classes, require a steady supply of 
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nutritious food. In the southern parts of the continent of Europe, 
the poor live to a very great extent upon fruit of various kinds. In 
this country, too much fruit proves injurious to the health ; although, 
if properly dressed, we believe it might be used much more generally, 
with great advantage to the working classes. Fortunately for us, in 
this country, the curse of famine is now unknown. If our crops £gu1 
us, which happily is not often the case, our wealth still secures us a 
supply from more fortunate, but less opulent, countries. But can we 
pass by this &ct without turning our thoughts to the Sister Isle ? The 
events of the last 15 years must be fresh in the memory of the youngest 
of us ; and not least amongst them stands the ** Irish famine." The 
deaths from want of food in England are less, on an average, than 
100 per annum : too large a number, trulyr-but let us set in contrast 
the figures which the recently published report of the Irish Census 
Commissioners has brought again forcibly before us. In 1842, the 
deaths from indigence in Ireland were 187. But from this date we 
may say, with a writer in the Times, *' mark how the numbers rise. 
.... In 1845, they were 516; in 1846 they amounted to 2,041 ; 
in 1847 they reached the greatest height, 6,058 ; in the two following 
years together they amounted to 9,395, and so gradually diminished, 
although there is not much room, a^r all, for congratulation, seeing 
that, in the first quarter of 1851 — that year of grace, that amnts 
mirabilisy which has been described as if it were the jubilee of the 
world — there were not less than 652 deaths attributed to starvation. 
In the whole period of 10 years to which the census refers, the deaths 
of this class were 21,770, the sexes being in the proportion of 70 
females to 100 males."* 

There are other causes which undoubtedly exercise some, and 
perhaps a considerable, influence on the mortality of the kingdom, 
but cannot be classed with violent deaths or with suicides. These 
deserv'e a passing notice. The first which occurs to us is the increased 
mortality arising from confinement in prisons. We do not remember 
to have seen any English statistics on this particular point, but it is 
stated on good authority that the ordinary mortality in the prisons of 
JFrance is one in twenty-three — a rate which corresponds to flie age of 
65 in the common course of life. In the vast majority of cases, how- 
ever, the unfortunate victims of the law are no older than from 25 to 
45 years of age. Taking them at the mean age of 35, it follows thu 
the suffering from imprisonment, and from the causes that lead to it 
is equivalent to 30 years' wear and tear of life.f 

We may next speak of mental suffering under this head. The 
effect of mental suffering, in accelerating the ratio of mortality, has 
attracted the attention of several writers. The Registrar-General, in 
his eighth annual report, says : — '^ The life of a man bears a certain 
proportion to its happiness. A miserable life is soon extinguished : 
violent lives end abruptly ; the life of a good, wise people approaches 
its natural term." On the same subject, Dr. South wood Smith says : 

" It is impossible to maintain the phyftical processes in a natural and vigorous con- 
dition if the Afind be in a sute of suffering. The Bills of Mortality contain no colunui 

' U h September, 1856.— Article on the Irish Cearaa. f Smith's Philotophj of Health 
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ezHbitiiig the munber of persons who perish annually from bodily disease produced by 
mental rafifering ; but every one must occasionally naye seen appalling examples of 
the fact. Every one must liave observed the altered appearance of persons who have 
snstahied calamity. A misfortune that struck to the heart happened to a person a year 
a^ Observe him sometime afterwards ; he is wasted, worn, the miserable shadow of 
himself; enquire about him at the distance of a few months : he is no more.** 

This leads us more particularlj to the subject of suicides. These, 
unfortunately, do not appear to decrease with the progress of civiliza- 
tion, but ratJier to increase. Statistics of this class have not hitherto 
been well kept in this country. It may be stated, however, that the 
greatest proportion of our suicides are in the middle and upper classes ; 
hence, the poorer the district, the fewer the suicides. We do not know 
if this observation applies to other countries ; if so, it may perhaps go 
to explain a circimistance which we have noticed in looking over 
various returns — namely, that suicides are less general in Roman 
Catholic than in Protestant countries. We should be glad to meet 
with statistics more directly bearing on this question. 

The records of Insurance Offices could furnish much interesting, 
and perhaps useful, information regarding suicides in this country and 
America. Out of 330 deaths among the assurers in one office, during 
26 years preceding 1831, eleven died by suicide, being 1 in 30 ; thereby 
** implying the existence of an appalling amount of mental suffering." 
Formerly, the Assurance Offices were gainers by suicides, except in 
cases of bona fide transfer of the policy to a third party, thepolicies 
becoming forfeited under the conditions. Latterly, a more generous 
spirit has been manifested by the Offices, and all the most liberal of 
them now agree to pay to the families of assurers the " surrender, or 
office value, " of the policy the day before death took place. This is 
as it should be. We shall hope very soon to see it become the practice 
to pay to families the full amount of the policy where the same shall 
have been in force for a certain fixed period — say, two or three years. 
But we shall refer to this in another place. 

Some papers, published in the Assurance Magazine^ by Mr. R. T. 
Jopling, who has paid much attention to this branch of statistics, 
enable us to give a few curious particulars on the subject of death by 
suicide. It must be remembered that the following figures apply to 
London only, and not to the whole kingdom. During the five years 
firom 1846 to 1850, both inclusive, the total number of recorded 
suicides in London was 1,211, of which 819 were males, and 492 
females. Thus, the annucd average number was 242, and the pro- 
portion of females to males about 48 per cent., or less than one-half. 
The following Table gives the ages, in periods of fcf^ years, as well as 
the sexes of suicides : — 
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The ages at which the greatest number of saicidee is shown are those 
between 35 and 40. The years in which the greatest number took 
place were in 1846 and 1847 — the period of the Railway panic 
It is not a little remarkable, however, that the increase was with the 
females, and not the males.* It is also remarkable that while the 
proportion of crime is nearly five times greater in the male than in 
the female sex,! the propoition of suicides^ as we have seen, is only 
twice as great. 

Mr. Jopling points out various other notable points in the statistics 
he furnishes. The suicides under 15, in both sexes, are comparative 
nothing. The number among males is greatest between the agee of 
65 and 75, and with females between 55 and 65. For both sexes, 
between 15 and 85, the deaths by suicide are yearly 1 in 6,411 of 
the population of London. M. Quetelet gives us the means of oom- 
parison with other countries :-^ 

Annually. Annnallr 

In Prussia the suicides are... 1 io 14 404 

„ City of Baltimore 1 „ IS €56 

„ Boston i ^ 12 MO 

„ New York 1 ,, 7,797 

In and around Paris, the deaths from suicide betwe^ 1817 and 
1825 were, 1 in 2,400; in Berlin, from 1813 to 1822, 1 in 2,941 ; 
nnd in Greneva, from 1820 to 1826, 1 in 3,985 annually. It has been 
observed in Paris that suicide has regularly increased : from 1829 to 
1833 it was 1 in 1,666! Russia forms a striking example of little or 
no suicide, the deaths being only 1 annually in every 49,182 of the 
])opulation. It will be observed, however, that suicide in large tracts 
of country is comparativdy small— -confining itself, in a great measure, 
to the large towns. Now, although we have in Paris 1 yearly in 
every 1,666 of the population, yet it will be seen that, in the whole 
of France, it is only 1 in 1 8,000. ( The same reasoning will apply 
to England. 

There can be little doubt but that all the statistics published fall 
short of the actual occurrences, as they do not include deaths recorded 
under the head of '^ found drowned," or, indeed, any but asceriauied 
suicides. In France, where more attention is paid to statistical 
information of all kinds than in this country, the causes, as well as 
the number of suicides, are frequently ascertained and recorded. Mr. 
Jopling presents the following fiicts, collected in the Prefecture of the 
Seine, relating to 511 cases of ascertained suicide :— 



la Russia the suicides are 1 in 49 182 

„ Austria 1 „ 20.900 

f, France 1 „ 18 000 

Stote of Pennsylvania 1 „ 15.876 
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CAUtifl. Kombcr. 

From love or wounded affections ... ••• ... •«. ... 100 

y, disease, disgust of life, &c 148 

„ an evil course of life- loss at play (>94 

ff distress, loss of employment, embarrassed affairs 1 * n ) 

„ unknown motives ... ... 94 

Totals 511 I 
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It would seem that each sex has its peculiar method of terminating 

* Assurance Magazine : VoL i, p. 810. 

f '' Sutistics of Crime, &&,** by F. G. P. Nelson, ^. 

I Jopling. 
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life. Of 812 male suicides observed upon, 312 (or 38 per cent.) were 
accomplished by hanging; 219 (or 27 per cent) by cutting throat 
and stabbing; 120 by poisoning; 87 by drowning; 53 by shooting; 
and 21 by throwing from heights. Of 389 female suicides, the greatest 
number were conmiitted by poison, viz., 115, or about 30 per cent. ; 
and hanging, viz., 109, or 28 per cent. It would further seem that 
each country has also its peculiar method of terminating existence. 
Thus, out of 511 suicides conunitted in Paris, 65 were by falling 
from heights, 66 by strangulation, 45 by pointed and cutting instru- 
ments, 48 by fire-arms, 31 by poison, 86 by asphyxia from charcoal 
▼i4>our, and 170 by drowning; this last method constituting 32 per 
cent of the whole deaths, while in England the greatest number, viz.. 
27 per cent of the suicides, were accomplished by hanging! Mr. 
Jopling goes still further, and discovers that age has much to do witli 
the method selected for self-destruction. Thus, in early life, '^ poison 
ing" seems to predominate ; next in order is drowning, " throat- 
cutting" being close in its rear; while in middle and later life 
** hanging" more generally predominates. The moralist, physiologist 
and the phrenologist may each find materials for reflection in the facts 
just detaoled.* 

* For fiirther infomuitioii on this topic, tM Mr. JopUng's pwMrs in the Aanuanc* 
MagairiM: Yolk lands. 
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CHAPTER V. 



PROGRESS OF THE POPULATION. 



The progress of the population is intimately associated with oar 
present subject : the earliest writers, we have noticed in our historical 
division, appear to have discovered this association, and to have pur- 
sued it with avidity. Both Graunt and Sir William Petty were more 
curious than learned on the matter — as indeed was to be expected — 
they being pioneers in such inquiries. It was Dr. Milne (the compiler 
of the Carlisle Mortality Table) who, in his learned treatise on An- 
nuities, first traced out this association in its more important bearings : 
and it was the want of a more complete knowledge of the laws of 
population that led Dr. Price into the commission of an error, which 
constitutes the greatest defect in the Northampton Table. On this 
p<. int more will be said as we proceed. 

We shall not be plunging too deeply, or too suddenly, into the 
question if we at once point to the probability that those causes and 
circumstances which tend to increase the population also have a ten- 
dency to extend the duration of life : and if this be admitted, it 
follows that we are not " travelling out of the record " in <*lMming 
space for this chapter. 

We purpose then — somewhat scantily it must be admitted for such 
an important subject — to note some of the causes which have mainly 
contributed to the rapid increase of the population of this country : nor 
shall we leave unnoticed some of the tendencies which have sprung up, 
and may from time to time again spring up, of an opposite character. 
Wliile, therefore, speaking of the beneficial effects of peace and plenty, 
we shall take a glajice at the opposite tendencies of war and famine. 
Or while dilating upon the advantages which have accrued from the 
discovery of vaccination and the improvements in medical science 
generally, we shall not fail to pass in review the evils which result 
from a still too-fatal neglect of proper sanitary measures ; and the 
consequent existence and recurrence of fevers and epidemics, which 
are, and have been, far more detrimental to the human race than all 
the wars and famines upon record. 

It is no part of our present purpose to deal with political considera- 
tions, except in so far as they have a direct bearing upon our subject, 
otherwise we might adopt the language of a recent popular writer, 
and point out that in a country like England, ^' which has its ground 
to hold in Europe, while it replenishes the utmost parts of the earth 
with a never-ceasing emigration, the reproductive power of the popu- 
lation is a matter of the greatest moment.** Leaving this point where 
it stands, we think, afler the preceding chapters on B^^^ths, Marriagesi 
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and Deaths, it will be admitted that such statistics '^ have an interest 
of their own" — ^that they never lose their importance— -and never can, 
while we, as individuab, are liable to all the penalties, inconveniences, 
and sacrifices which afilict us in the aggregate as a nation ! 

Let us start with a fact of which we may be alike proud and thank- 
ful ; namely, that the population of this country was never more 
rapidly increasing than at the present time: that is to say, that the 
^rtAs never bore a larger proportion to the deaths. In the first 
quarter of the year 1857 the increase of the population was 
at the rate of aboat 1,000 per day, or 365,000 per annum. After 
deducting therefrom 165,000 for emigration, the year's increase is 
estimated by the Regbtrar-Greneral at 200,000 ! The deaths during 
the same period were 108,527, or 23 in 1,000 — the average of the 
season being 25 ! Such facts, in the face of the present aspect of the 
political horizon, are exceedingly encouraging. 

The materials for such enquiries as the present were formerly very 
scanty. The first general enumeration of the people only took place 
as recenUy as 1801. Before that period there existed no certain data 
for computations ; and numbers could only be arrived at by estimation. 
Of course many vague speculations were indulged in ; and, as is usual 
in such cases, greaUy exaggerated estimates were formed. We have 
seen, in a previous chapter, that in the 17th century, '*men of great 
experience" seldom talked " under millions of people to be in London" 
— ^while the actual number at that period turned out to be only about 
400,000 ! Having, however, once obtained something like a correct 
enumeration, it was found possible to apply the facts so obtained to 
the purposes of approximate estimates at antecedent periods. This 
task was undertaken by the late Mr. Rickman, of the Board of Trade, 
who, in 1836, addressed a circular letter to the Clergy throughout 
England and Wales, asking for their assistance in preparing returns 
from the parish registers, of the births, marriages, and deaths at dif- 
^srent periods. 

Parish registers, as we have already seen, were first kept in Eng- 
land in 1538, although in a very imperfect form ; and they were by 
no means general. However, out of about 10,000 parishes in Eng- 
land, it was found one-half possessed registers which were com- 
menced prior to 1600 ; and of these, three-fourths were commenced 
as early as 1570. From these registers Mr. Rickman was supplied 
with the number of births, marriages, and deaths for six periods, each 
embracing three consecutive years, from which he calculated the 
average population of each period. It was then assumed that the 
births, marriages, and deaths were in the same proportion to the popula- 
tion of each period as in 1801.* The result of the estimate, prepared 
according to this mode of calculation, showed that the poptdation of 
England and Wales in each of the following years, was as under : — f 
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* N«t]*oD<] Encyclopedia, lit. Centiit. 
y'Jai^ft^tftfixyiiZiAVm^gcwitiiD^ to Doomsday 'fil^Ai^V^'^^ 
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I 

From 1801 we have the correct population retumf). These indade 
Scotland, but not Ireland, or the Isles in the British Seas. 

In 1801 the Population of England and Wales was 8,872,980 

y, „ Scotland • ... 1,599,0^ 

10,472,048 

In 1811 the Population of England and Wales was ... ... ... 10,150,615 

„ „ Kicotland ... ... ... ••• ... ... ••■ l,cHid|Doo 

11,956,906 

The first census in Ireland was taken in 1813, but in a very imper- 
fect manner : six counties, indeed, being altogether omitted. At the 
census of 1821, however, Ireland was properly enumerated, and we 
therefore now add the result to the other returns. Thus we have the 
following returns for each decennial period down to the present time : 

1821,— England, Wales, and Scotland 14,072,881 

Islands of the British Seas ^ ... 89,508 

Ireland ... ^ ^ 6,801,827 

Total, United Kingdom ... ... ... 20,968,666 

1831, England, Wales, Scotland, and British Islands ... ... 16,866,011 

Ireland m ... ... ... ... m. •— 7,767,401 

24,183,412 

1841,— England, Wales, Scotland, and British Islands ... .«• 18,664,761 
Ireiaad mm 8,176,124 

26,889,885 

1851,— Fngland, Wales, Scotland, and British Islands, and Annj, 

Navy, and Merchant Seamen, at home and abroad ... 21,121,967* 
Ireland ... ... ... »• .. ... *.. 6,553,857f 

27,675,824 

With these figures before us we are in a better position to understand 

the relative, as well as the actual, progress which has been made. 

The late Mr. Porter (also of the Board of Trade) found the per centage 

of increase up to 1841, to be as follows : — 

England 884 per cent. ; or nearly If per cent annnallj. 

W^es ... ... ... 27 „ just above l| „ 

Scotland 25^ „ abont l{ „ 

Ireland 20} „ ,1 ^ 

United Kingdom ... 27 „ above 1^ w 

* When we talk of the population of Great Britain being twenty-one millions, it is a 
Tery difficult thing to form an estimate of the magnitude of the numbers we speak o£ 
A very ingenious computation has been hit upon, with a view of furnishing some aid in 
this particular :— If all the people of Great Britain liad to nass through London in pro- 
cession, four abreast, and every facility was afforded for tneir free and unintermpted 
passing, during twelve hours daily, Sundays excepted, it would take nearly thrte mowC&s 
for the whole population of Great Britain to file through, at quick nutrck^Yom' deep. To 
count them singly, at the rate of one a second, would take a year and-a-half, assuming 
that the same number of hours daily were occupied, and that Sundajrs also were ex- 
cepted ! In order to enumerate this mass in one day, 38,740 enumerators were ap-* 
pomted, each having a ^ven district allotted to him. 92 tons of paper were used for 
schedules and enumeration books ; and the cost of the entire proceeding was £125,497, 
or not quite three halfpence per head of the population."— vide Retm oj the Cenmt, 
by Edward Cheshire, a clever little publication, which rapidly passed through mMMf 
editions. 

f There appears to be some slight discrepancy with respect to Ireland, as we bav« 
seen the total numbers of the 1851 Census given at 27,724,849, from an official aomi 
wliile the English numbers remained the same as above given— discrqiaxicj 49,52& 
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The annual rate of increase has varied in each decennial period. In 
fact, as the number of the population has increased, the rate of increase 
has declined. This, in a great measure, is the result of emiff ration; 
the statistics of which are as follows:— From 1821 (o 1831, 274,310 
persons emigrated from the United Kingdom ; in the years ending 
1841, 717,913 persons emigrated, being nearly three times as many 
as in the previous ten years; and in the ten years ending 1851, the 
number reached to 1,693,516 ! being more than twice the number of 
the previous ten years, and six times the number for the period be- 
tween 1821 and 1831. Emigration, therefore, considerably interfered 
with the numbers at the census of 1851. Still Great Britain showed an 
increase of 2,457,206; and if the increase continues uniformly at the 
same rate as it has done from 1801 to 1851, the population will double 
itself every 52^ years.* The combined effect a£ emigration and the 
famine in Ireland reduced the population of that island from 8,175,124 
in 1841 to 6,553,357 m 1851— difference, 1,621,767. The increase 
in the previous ten years was 407,723 ! 

The period at which the most rapid increase in the British popular 
tion has taken place — ^with the exception of the present time — ^was 
undoubtedly that from 1801 to 1821, when emigration was so small 
as to present no perceptible influence. The true test of an increasing 
population is where the births are found year by year to be greater 
than the deaths. Mr. Porter applied this test to the period of which 
we are speaking, and gave the following as the result : — 

Ten jean preceding \9li. ..BnihSj 1 in Sl.^Deaths^ 1 in 53 of the whole population. 
Ten jean preceding 1921„.Birth»y 1 in 81.— DeoMx, 1 in 60 „ 

While for the next ten years, preceding 1831, he found the births 
one to 34 of the population only, and the deaths one in 58. There 
can be no doubt that he considerably understated the number or 
proportion of deaths, but as he would do so at each point of the com- 
parison, it holds good for the purpose he intended it. The deaths, 
notwithstanding all the improvement in mortality during the last half 
eentury, are now one in 45 annually. 

During the 50 years from 1801 to 1851 the animal average pro- 
gress has been at the rate of 1^ per cent. The progress of the sexes 
was very nearly equal, being just perceptible in favour «f the females 
over the whole period. In the various decennial periods, greater 
variation was observable. If the same ratio of prosjess continue, the 
population of Great Britain will double every 52^ years. That of 
England and Wales every 51 years ; Scotland making less progress. 
Dr. Farr says : — '' The population of England has increased three- 
fold since 1751, and at such a rate that to every million men in 1751 
there were 1^ millions in 1801, and 3 millions in 1851. In mere 
numbers, the nation of 185] is equivalent to three of the Englands 
of 1751." 

It may be remarked that the progress of population proceeds at a 
compound ratio, and may therefore be likened to money improving at 
cott^MHtnd interest. A recoUection of this fact is useful in estimating 

* BetuUt of the Ceafift -Cheshire. 
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the time in which a population will double itself. If the increase be 
at the rate of 2 per cent, per annum, the numbers will be doubled in 
35 years. If at 2^ per cenU, 28 years ; or if at 3 per cent. — the 
rate at which London has increased of late — in 23^ years. Money^ 
improved at those rates of interest, will double in the like manner. 

The Commissioners appointed for conducting the Census of 1851 
directed particular attention to the question of the increase of the 
population, and the causes which had led to it, not only during the 
present, but previous centuries. They reviewed the results obtained 
by Mr. Rickman, and by comparing them with the computations of 
various early writers taking an interest in the subject, arrived at the 
conclusion that the population of Great Britain, and the Islands in. 
the British Seas, was as follows in the middle of each of three cen^ 
turies,-that for the present century being based on actual returns. 

IncTMM dnrlnf 
two oeDtortat. 
1651 estimated population 6,878,000 

1761 „ „ 7,892,000 1,014,000 

1851 enumerated population 21,185,(»00 13,798,000 

This return includes Scotland and the Islands of the British Seas,, 
while Mr. Rickman's figures did not. His estimate in 1750 was 
6,517,035. 

They (the Census Commissioners) ofier the following remarks upon 
the result of their inquiry : — '^ According to the estimates, the people 
of these Islands amounted to more than seven millions in 1751, and 
to more than twenty-one millions in 1851 ; they having increased 
nearly fourteen millions in the hundred years ; while the increase of 
the numbers in the preceding century (1651-1751) was only one 
million ; and the numbers can scarcely be wronff, either toay, tmort 
than half a million,** 

" To what," they ask, ** is this remarkable multiplication of popu- 
lation in the last hundred years, and its previous slow progress, due f 
Is it a simple question of supply and demand ? Is it something for- 
tuitous, and entirely inexplicable ? Is it the result of some simple 
change in the institution of families ? Or of some miraculous addi* 
tion to the powers of population ? Undoubtedly, several causes have 
concurred in the creation and sustentation of twenty-one millions of 
people on Islands that have never before been the home of seven 
millions ; and several of these causes, although subsidiary, have been 
powerful in their operation ; but it is probable, from an examination 
of the facts, that a change in the marriage institution, and a great 
improvement in the character of the parents, have had the chief and 
most direst effect on the numbers of their children now living.** 

The first evident cause of the increase of the population is, they 
say, a diminution of the mortality » A cessation of the great plagues 
which devastated England in the 17th century was followed in the 
18th century by a diminution of disease. The towns were improved, 
and the habits of the people became more cleanly — their food more 
suitable and varied. Medicine advanced rapidly afler the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey, and of Sydenham's practical 
methods of treatment. Innoculation was tried, and Jenner's 
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eoverj of yaccination secured the life as well as the beauty of the 
women from the ravages oi small-pox, which was fatal, in 1695, to 
Queen Mary. The plague of Marseilles excited, in 1719, a salutary 
terror in England; and, among other useful sanitary publications, 
led to one of lasting importance by the great Dr. Mead. The army 
in the war of 1743-6 was followed to the Low Countries by Sir John 
Pringle, who successfully investigated the circumstances that affect 
the health of large bodies of troops on land ; while Captain Cook, in 
his voyages, showed how sailors, who formerly could not be kept alive 
or in health for two months in the Channel, might, by proper provi- 
sions and judicious arrangements, be carried round the world in safety. 
These important new doctrines and striking examples led to the ameli- 
oration of the piisons and other public institutions. They had some 
influence with the progress of the arts and sciences, on the municipal 
arrangements, and, through them, on the health of the general popu- 
lation. 

** The deaths,"they continue,"first diminished proportionately, but it 
is to the increase of the marriages and of the births, as well as to 
improved manners, that we directly owe a large part of the accession 
of fourteen millions of people to the population of Great Britain, as 
will be rendered evident by an examination of the state of the popu- 
lation in the two periods ; an examination necessarily cursory, and 
referring simply to the most salient and accessible facts illustrative of 
the influence of manners on the increase of numbers, without any 
pretension on our part, as moralists, to censure the manners of the 
former, or to applaud the manners of the latter century. Such a 
state of the relations between the two sexes may be conceived as 
would, within certain limits, reduce or increase the number of births 
to almost any extent, and it will be shown that the time, the energies, 
and the earnings of the people, which had in 1651-1751 been wasted 
in intrigues, in riotous assemblies, on gin, and in gambling, were 
devoted in the next century (1751-1851) to the establishment and 
support of quiet, industrious families.* " 

The importance of the considerations embraced in the above ob- 
servations must be our apology for quoting them so fully. 

These foregoing considerations range themselves chiefly under two 
heads or classes: flrst, the diminution of mortality; and next, the 
increase of the powers of production. They each operate in the 
flame direction, and when they combine, the progress oi population is 
generally rapid. We shall first speak of increasing the powers of 
production, as, of the two, bearing most direct influence. We may, 
however, premise that the effect8 of improvements in medical science, 
the means by which epidemic diseases have been, and may yet be, 
further checked, together with the progress of sanitary science, will 
be fully discussed in our chapter on vital statbtics, and will, there- 
fore, only be glanced at generally here. 

It was a favourite maxim of Malthus, " take care of production — 
population will take care of itseir' — which he afterwards explained 

* Vide Census Report. 
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more fully in this wise, ^' the progress of population is almost ex* 
clusivelj regulated by the quality of the necessaries of life actually 
awarded to the labourer." Nearly all other political economists have 
concun^ed in this, or expressed similar views ; and nowhere have 
they been better expressed than by the learned Commissioners from 
whom we have just quoted, and they also state the converse of the 
proposition : — 

"The numbers of the population are increased by an abundance of the neoeasaries of 
life, and reduced by famines, epidemics, and puUio calamities, affecting the food, in- 
dustry, and life of the nation. The pestilences of the middle am - the famine, the 
influenza, and the cholera of modem times — are examples of one class of thest 
agencies ; the security of freedom which England has latterly en)oyed]i an •xampleol 
the beneficial effect of another class of influences, not only on tne happiness of the 
people, but also on the numbers which the country can sustain at home, and send 
abroaa to cultivate, possess, and inherit other lands. 

Cheap food, the absence of epidemics and public calamities — in 
other words, ** peace and plenty," a clean bill of health, and com* 
mercial prosperity, constitute the main elements of national progress. 
This proposition may be most readily confirmed by noting periods in 
our national history when any of the opposite conditions have existed. 
For these we need not travel beyond the record of our memory. The 
year 1847 occurs to us as an instance. That }'ear brought about the 
greatest commercial panic of modem times. From £2 14s. 9d., i» 
1846, the price of wheat rose to £3 9s. 6d. in 1847 ; and see what 
followed. The marrtages, from 146,664 in the former year, fell to 
135,845 in the latter. The birtlu, from 572,625 to 539,965. And 
the deaths rose from 390,314 to 423,304 — an increase of no less than 
thirty-three thousand ! The influence of this one year of high priees 
and commercial adversity upon the population, cannot be estimated at 
much less than a quarter of a million. Well might the Registrar- 
General point to these figures as exhibiting ''the results of great 
public prosperity and adversity in strong contest." 

A more recent instance is at hand — the causes different, the result 
the same. The Russian war commenced in 1 854. The price of wheat 
in 1853 was £2 13s. 3d. per quarter, and the marriages in that year 
were 164,520. In 1854 the wheat rose to £3 12s. 7d. — the marriages 
fell to 159,727. But the full force of the war was not felt till the 
following year. In 1855 wheat rose to £3 148. 9d. — the marriages^ 
sinking in an inverse ratio, only numbered 152,113, being more than 
twelve thousand less than those of 1853 f The births of the two 
years remained about stationary, but what of the deaths t Tkef rose 
in 1854 to 437,905. In 1855 they were 425,703; but in 1856, when 
the war had ceased, and things assumed their accustomed course, tbey 
sank to 391,369 ! 

It may be said that these cases are exceptional. It would be well 
if they were so. We have, however, abundant and reliable proof to 
the contrary. Dr. Milne, with whom the reader has already become 
acquainted as the learned compiler of the Carlisle Table of Mortality, 
gave many years of serious consideration to the causes which operate 
for and against the progress of population. He arrived at the con- 
clusion that the secret lay in ihtprtce of food — the price, being rego* 
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iMed by the supply, and the sappljr affected by political causes, as 
peace and war, commercial prosperity or adversity. In support of 
his views, he prepared the followibg Table, confining it to tha effects 
of p«ac« and war, the gieat events of his time : — 

TABLE, 
Sbowtng tfas iafloencB of iIm IMn of Food, 4a regulated nuinlj bj ■ lUtc of Peso 
and W»r, apon the progreM of rapiilatk>a 
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This Table requires and deserves careful consideration. As more 
particularly elucidating the purposes of its preparation, and the point 
we are now considering, we may point to the years which closed the 
last, and introduced the present, century. Commencing with 1799, 
we find the price of wheat £3 7a. 6d ; the deaths in the proportion of 
1 in 45^ of Uie living, and the increase to the population 109,720. 
In 1800 — the country having then been engaged in warfare for a 

Sriod of dght years — wheat rose suddenly to £5 1 3h. 7d. ; the deaths 
lowed suit, and increased to the ratio of one in 41 J, or 26 per cent. 
With that impartiali^, however, which is the charactoris^ of 
great minds, Jft. JUilne remindB the reader ^— 
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• 

" That, although the progress of the population is evidently influenced by every eon* 
nderable variation in the price of wheat, it does not exactly correspond tcith tt; tuA 
small variations in the price are sometimes accompanied by alterations in the progress 
of the population in the inverse order of that which generally obtains. An instance of 
this occurs in making the comparison between the years 1795 and 1796, when, although 
the price rose Ss , the annual marriages increased 4,000, the conceptions 12,000, and the 
deaths decreased 20,U<>0." But, he adds, ''theretunu of epidemical diseases^ especidlkf 
the small-pox^ may also have had a sensible influence in deranging the corrtspomdaios 
between the progress of the population and the supply o/food,"^p. 894-5. 

We have only to look across the Channel to behold a striking instance 
of the combined effects of political excitement, scurcity, disease, and 
war. We are all familiar with the events of 1847 in France. Are 
we all prepared to hear that the excess of births over deaths fell from 
237,000, in 1846, to 62,000 only in 1847? Scarcity lent its aid to 
political excitement to bring about this result. Even this small excess 
was, by reason of cholera, in 1849, reduced to 13,0001 A slight im- 
provement then took place, but things grew worse again after 1851. 
By 1854-5, the double influence of scarcity and war were at work, 
and, for the first time in the history of that country, the deaths ex» 
ceeded the births. The result altogether has been, that for the Ave 
years ending 1856, the population of France has only increased 
256,000 against 1,170,000 in the previous five years.* 

The mention of political excitement carries the memory back to 
1832, when the subject of the " Reform Bill" was in agitation through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, but more particularly in 
London. Do we find any perceptible difference in the mortality 
returns ? Let the reader judge for himself: — 

Deaths in T^ndoa for a period of 10 years. 

1824 20/237 1829 23,524 

1825 21,U26 1833 26,643 

1826 20,758 1831 25,337 

1827 22,292 1882 98,6(>« 

1828 21,709 1833 26,577 

We do not want to go further. The deaths of the " Reform year** 
in London alone were 3,229 more than those of the year which pre- 
ceded, and 2,02i^ more than the year which followed. The popula- 
tion was increasing about that period at the rate of 3 per cent, per 
annum. 

While we believe an abundance of cheap food to be essential to the 
progress of population, we by no means advocate luxurious living, in 
the sense in which it is generally understood ; for that, undoubtedly, 
has an opposite tendency. We want no other proof of this than to 
contrast the average numbers of the families of the wealthy classes 
as against those of the peasants and the industrious classes generally. 
This every reader can do from his own personal knowledge. Nor are 
luxuries at all productive of long life — in fact, nearly all the recorded 
instances of extreme loni^cvity point in an opposite direction. There 
is no class of men in this country, which for many years, has fared 
worse than the Dorsetshire agricultural labourers, and there are few 
classes of persons who experience a more favourable rate of mortality; 
it being, at the ages from 20 to AO.kss than 1 per cent, per annum. 
We laugh, as well we may, at the laws enacted by our forefathers to 

• Vide Times, lOth April, 18j7. 
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rwtrain Iozutj of living, knowing, as we do, that they too frequently 
spring from envious and corrupt motives. Why, in the reign of 
Edward IlL — 500 years ago — no man with ah income under £100 per 
annum was allowed to wear gold^ silver^ or silk on his clothes 1 
Servants were also prohibited eating 6esh meat or fish above once a day , 
and no one was allowed, either for dinner or supper, above three 
dishes in each course, and not above two courses.* And all this by 
Act of Parliament ! Such restrictions are no longer enforced, for 
moderation^ alike in eating, di'inking, and dress, has become an ac- 
knowledged virtue. 

Having glanced at the causes which operate for and against the 
productiveness of the population, we may now look to some of those 
which lessen, or tend to lessen, the rate of mortality. We have more 
than once referred to the fact that the mortality of the kingdom has 
been steadily improving during the past century. Dr. Milne (writing 
about 1815) said, *^ Among the causes which have contributed to the 
gradual reduction of the rate of mortality in England and Wales 
during the last 40 or 50 years there is reason to believe that the educa' 
tion of the common people has been one of the most powerful^* Dr. 
Adam Smith, in his Wealth of Nations, had previously pointed out 
that the influence of the division of labour, consequent upon the ad- 
vancement of manufactures, unless counterbalanced by education^ 
would have a tendency to produce a "drowsy stupidity," and to 
" benumb the understjinding " of " the inferior ranks of the people." 
With every desire to award to the influence of education all that its 
most ardent admirers — with whom we claim to rank — can establish 
in its behalf; and a sincere wish that it had more effectually removed 
that "drowsy stupidity," which induces, or at least permits, the 
industrious classes to live in localities surcharged with the elements of 
disease and premature death — we fear we must look to other 
remedies than education, in the ordinary sense of the term, can be 
expected to furnish. We must now glance at the evils which remain 
to be removed. 

The annual rate of mortality in the country — that is, in small towns 
and villages — is now about 20 in 1,000, on an average ; but in large 
towns it is 26 to the 1,000, or very nearly one third more. There are 
in Great Britain 815 towns of various magnitudes — 580 in England 
and Wales, 225 in Scotland, and 10 in the Channel Islands. About 
one half of the population, however, reside in what may be called 
large towns ; it is, therefore, " evidently a matter of the first im- 
portance to remove those evils which weaken the strength of a town 
population, and hasten them to a premature grave " A powerful 
writer in the Times has declared this to be the yrcat moral to be 
learned from all our statistical returns ; urging that England is every 
day becoming more and more a hugh aggregation of urban com- 
munities ; and that, although the wonderful physical constitution of 
the race enables it to struggle against deleterious influences, it is un- 
wise to trust the policy of non-interference too far. The nation, as a 

* Wade*s Britiah History. 
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whole, is bound to provide for the healthy growth of its children, and 
if due pains be taken to construct and cleanse our over-increasing 
cities, we may hope for a long duration of such progress as is indi- 
cated by the more recent returns of the Registrar-General. 

The Census Commissioners did not fail to point out that the pro- 
longation of the life of generations, as well as the increase of bufhSf 
tends to increase the numbers living at one time ; that is, the numbers 
of the population. Thus, of 100,000 children born at Liverpool^ only 
4 1,797 live to the age of 20, while in Surrey that age is attained by 
70,885 out of the same number of children born : the probable life- 
time is about b years in our unhealthiest towns — 52 years in Surrey, 
and other comparatively healthy parts. In ' Mancftester^ where the 
mortality is higher, 100,000 annual births only sustain, at the ages 
20-40, a male proportion of 38,919 ; while in all England and Wales, 
where the mortality is now much lower^ the same number of births 
produces a constant force of 61,215 men at that age ; and at other 
ages similar disparities in the number living exist. Now^ they add^ 
the mortality was not much less in all England formerly than it is 
now in Manchester; and the great diminution in the mortality of 
England evidently took place at such a period of the last and present 
centuries as left proportionately more survivors, at the ages 20-40, in 
1851, than at the corresponding ages in 1821, for the dangers and . 
loss of life incurred by the generations born in the 20 years, 1781- 
1801, were greater than those which were encountered by the genera- 
tions born in 1811-31. 

We may observe here that Mr. Porter laid it down as a rule that 
the proportionate number of children born in any country could not 
be taken as a test of the condition of the people as to numbers ; for, 
he continues : — 

** It is well known that in climates where the waste of human life is excessive, (h>m 
the combined causes of dUoaHc and povertv aO'cctin^ the mass of the inhabitants, tkt 
number of births is proportiomUtly tfreattr than w exjHrriencedin annmwtitifg mortjantr^ 
ably circminfta need. !< rcquently, and indeed almost alwavrt, in old Kcttle<l countries, 
the pn>|)ortionate number of births decretues icilh the atfrance of I'iciiizntitmj <md Ms 
more general diffwtion of the amreniencts and luxuries of Hff, In fact," he adds, **th« 
population docs not sd much increase because many ar^ bom^ a>« becau>e few die.*** 

The propi^r test is therefore that which tlie C'ent^us Commissioners 
have adopted ; namely, the nural>er of i>ersons which a given number 
of births will sustain at the several ages through life. 

Mr. Srin;r, indeed, takes an exception in favour of early deaths, 
arguinjr that they indi<site an ijicreasing population rather than other- 
wise. Thus, ho says : — 

*' Whenever we have an incrrnsinfj population, the ratio of early deaths to the total 
number ofdraths is neci-ssarily hi;;lier tlian its ratit) to the number b<»ni, and thus a 
lar^fe proportion of early death«i i.s in s«»nie dejn'ee an index to the increase of the inha- 
bitartts. This is very conspicuous in the return l)efore us; thus out of 1 000 deaths in 
the undcnnentioued localities, we have the followhig proportions occurring in the first 
year I— 

Manchester and Salford 263 I Ix^ls ^. ... 278 

Liverpool 257 | Birmingham .^ ... 24d 

England and Wales 214 

The large proportion of early deaths, he adds, " is thus no index 
to the unhcalthiness of the district, unless it be accompanied by ft 
true census of the inhabitants." 
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The Registrar-General goes more to the root of the question. He 
aays, in his Sixteenth Report, that the deaths of 17 persons in 1,000 
may be considered, in our present imperfect state, natural deaths ; 

and ALL THE DEATHS ABOVE THAT NUMBER MAY BE REFERRED TO 

ARTIFICIAL CAUSES. He refers to a previous report (the loth) where 
he had shown that licensed victuallers^ butchers^ miners^ bakers^ sitae- 
makers^ tailors^ and labourers (not agricultural) experienced a much 
higher rate of mortality than farmers ; and added : — 

*' The unhealthy occupations of the people, therefore, contribute to raise the annual 
mortality above the rate of 17 in 1000. Where the women are employed in any but 
domestic labour, they discharge the duties of mothers imperfedly^ and the mortality of 
their children is hiah. The children in the mining districts, m the straw-plait and lace 
districts and in the factory districts, suffer evidently from the want of wise, assiduous 
maternal care. The marsnes in low ill-drained districts raise the mortality above 17 in 
1000. Thus in Ely, Whittle^a, Wisbeach, and North VVitchford, four thinly-peopled 
marshy districts of Cambridgeshire, round the Wash, the mortality was at the rate of 
23, 25, and 27 in 1000. The districts on the lower portions of the Thames suffer from 
marsh diseases. All our Dock-yards, except Pembroke, are on unhealthy sites. One 
of the greatest and most prevailing causes of ill-health, and of the deaths in excess of 
17 in 1000, is the condensation of people in towns, teUhout the requisite medianical and 
ekemical arrangemewts for removing concentrated impurities^ for stmplying pure watery and 
far tntrodudng^ through larae streets^free currents of pure air. To be beyond the reach 
of these causes, this population must be distributed on higher groiinds, over wider 
spaces, on which the sun can shine and the breezes of heaven blow : proper sanitary 
arnn^ments must be made, and enenretic means be adopted to obviate by art all the 
artificial disadvantages of life in cities. 

We see, then, that in order to grapple with the evils which now 
exist, as affecting the prolongation of life, physical, rather than general, 
education is required. Even this could not entirely remedy the in- 
fluence of occupation, however much it might, and would, overcome 
that of locality ; for, as Dr. Farr has remarked, with his usual clear- 
ness, the occupations of men in towns are mostly carried on in-doors, 
often in crawded workshops, while the agricultural labourer spends 
the greater part of the daytime in the open air. From the nature of 
the particles of animal matter thrown into the atmosphere, it is im- 
possible to place the artizan in circumstances as favourable as the 
labourer ; the sun and wind destroy and waft away the breath as 
soon as it is formed ; but in the workshops of towns the men are 
Miut from the sun, and no streams of the surrounding air carry off 
the steaming and perspiration, so t'hait the mortality of worj^mg men 
in the metropolis is much greater than the mortality of women at the 
corresponding ages. This feet induced him, in estimating tlic effects 
of density of population in districts, to take example from observa- 
tions upon females. 

We believe that an acquaintance with the preceding facts and con- 
siderations cannot fail to be productive of gooiL By the aid of such 
knowledge the insurance agent possesses a ready means of opening 
np topics of conversation which, while they are of themselves interesV- 
ing to his auditors, may at any moment be extended to the purpose 
more immediately before him, viz., the many dangers by which life it 
surrounded — its consequent uncertainty ; and hence the necessity of 
making suitable provision for such emergencies. That Life Assurance 
affords the greatest facilities for accomplishing this, any intelligent 
agent should be able to show ; and we purpose, hereafter, to furniabi 
some nsefol practical illustrations on this poinU 
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RESULTS OF THE CENSUS. 



The beneficial results, accruing from a proper enumeration of the 
people, present themselves in such a variety of forms that we shall 
only attempt to point to a few of them. In every branch of inquiry 
connected with the science of life contingencies, the advantages have 
been inexpressibly great. Observations whic h were before limited, 
and subjected to distortion by local influences' have now become ex- 
tended and corrected. Inferences, before doubtful, have now become 
strengthened and confirmed, and facts once confined to the knowledge 
of a few, have at length become popular and instructive. As an in- 
stance, we have already seen one of the best statistical writers of his 
day, Mr. Porter, late of the Board of Trade, speaking of the deaths 
in 1821 as bearing the proportion of only 1 in 60 of the living, and 
drawing conclusions therefrom, while with all the improvement which 
has taken place since that period they are now 1 in 45, and must have 
been still more frequent at the period spoken of. Another great ad- 
vantage is that these returns enable us to test our own internal 
strength, or in other words the strength of the nation, "We are thus 
enabled to contrast our position with that of other countries, and to 
furnish conclusions and deductions for the statesman as well as the 
political economist. 

We have already seen that it wns only at the commencement of the 
present century that these periodical enumerations were introduced in 
to this country. Nearly every European state — with the exception of 
Turkey ! — now has a census of its population taken with more or less 
accuracy, and at periods more or less remote. With some few excep- 
tions — and until quite recently Scotland and Ireland nnght rank with 
these — they all have a perfect system of registering every birth, mar- 
riage, and death. In countries where the representative system is 
wholly, or partly, based on numbers, as in the United Statej», a correct 
system of enumeration is almost indispensable. There is one pecu- 
liarity about the continental enumerations, or some of them — ^France 
and Russia to wit — they do not record the ages of the living. With 
us this is made an especial point, and many interesting and important 
deductions may be drawn therefrom, in proof of which we may quote 
the following passage from the report of the 1851 census : — 

*'Mr. Rickman noticed, that in 1821 and 1831, the number of males in Great Britain 
under 20 years of age and the number above 20 were nearly equal. The Census of 
1851 reveals a veiraifferent state of things. The increase in the young populatioD 
(under 20) since 1821 has been rather more than 5,000,000 ; the increase in tiie adult 
population (above 20) has bean more than 4,000,000. Tlie males at the addiar^a age ol 
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20 to 40 amonnted to 1,960,664 in 1821, and to 3,195,496 in 1851 ; the increase in the 
80 years is equivalent to a vast army of more than 1,200,000 men. While the popula- 
tion under 20 increased 37 per cent., the population between 20 and 40 increased 60 per 
cent. Assuming, as mav be fairly assumed, that the population under the age of 10 
3rear8, and the great bulk of the population of the age of 70 and upwards, are chiefly 
sustained by the industry of the population living in the middle penod of life, extend- 
ing from the age of 20 to the age of 60, it will be found that in 1821 the 6,367,991 per- 
Siius of the middle age sustained 4,355,166 children and old persons, or 68 per ceent, 
of their own number; while in 1851 only 5,797,225 in ineffectives by age (57 per cent,) 
were sustained by 10,082,296 of effective population. Tested by these facts, the strength 
of the nation has increased faster than its numbers." 

In the census returns of 1 85 1 , or rather the report founded upon them, 
there is a great deal of information that is more curious than useful, 
or perhaps we should say, that combines both these qualities. Here 
are some facts illustrative alike of the facilities of locomotion, the 
requirements of commerce, and the wealth and intelligence of the 
people, as illustrated in their love of foreign travel. There were 
absent from Great Britain and Ireland, on the 31st March, 1851, 
about a quarter of a million of persons. This, indeed, included the 
army, navy, marine and merchant service, numbering 162,490 persons 
belonging to England, and 49,704 belonging to Ireland; but still 
having no less than 33,775 British subjects resident or travelling in 
foreign countries, and these were thus distributed : — In France, 20,357 ; 
Belgium, 3,828 ; Russia, 2,783 ; Two Sicilies, 1,414 ; Turkey, 1,235 ; 
Sardinian States, 1,059 ; Greece, 1,068 ; Mexico, 755 ; China, 649 ; 
Saxony, 321 ; Alexandria, 155; Cairo, 85; Persia, 33; Tripoli, 23. 

Then we are told where the people at home were born, of whom, 
after the above deductions, there were 20,959,477. Of these, 
17,234,490 were bom in England and Wales, 2,754,360 in Scx)tland, 
122,808 in the Islands in the British Seas, 733,866 in Ireland, 41,316 
in the British colonies, and 72,637 abroad ; 12,774 of the latter being 
British subjects. Of foreigners in Great Britain, there appeared to 
be, 56,665. 

Also, that the number of separate families in Great Britain, was 
4,312,388, averaging nearly five persons to each family. That there 
were 3,648,347 inhabited houses, averaging more than 5^ persons to 
each house. The inhabited houses have nearly doubled during the 
past half century, and upwards of two millions of new families 
have been founded ! Notwithstanding this there were no less than 
1,413,912 bachelors between 20 and 40 years of age, and 1,407,225 
spinsters of the same age — to say nothing of three hundred and fifty- 
nine thousand, nine hundred and sixty-nine old maids above 40 years 
of age! 

We also learn a good deal about the occupations of the people — 
which may be turned to good practical account by the Life Offices — 
more especially by those transacting industrial business ; also by the 
*' class offices." The following is a list of the occupations in wrhich 
more than 20,000 persons were engaged in 1851 : — 

Agricultural labourers, farm servants, shepherds 1,460,896 

Domestic servants 1,038,791 

Cotton, calico manufacture, printing, dyeing 501,465 

Labourers (branch undefinea) — 876,551 

Farmers, graziers ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ^806,767 

BooC and ahoe-maken ., '274vi&l 
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Milliners and dress-makers 

Coal-miners ... ... ... ... 

Carpenters, joiners 

Army and navy (exclusive of Indian army and navy) 

A AU vITf ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• ••• 

Washerwomen, manglers, laundry-keepers 

Woollen-doth manufacturers 

Silk manufacture ... 

Blacksmiths ,., ... ... ,. ... ... 

Worsted manufacture .• 

Masons, paviours ... ... ... ... 

Messengers, porters, and errand boyv 

Linen and flax manufactures 

Seamen (merchant service) on shore or in British ports 

^xrvn*do *« •«■ ««• ••• %%• ••• ••• 

WSaUdJtSfO ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• 

Iron manufacture, moulders, fouzdors 

Innkeepers, licensed victuallers, beer-shop keepers ... 
SemntresseSyShirt-makers 

aJs IC'IUS ▼ 6l9 ••« *•• ••• mm ••• ••• ••• 

Butchers, meat salesmen ... 

Hose ^stocking) manufacture 

Schoolmasters and mistresses 

Lace manufacture ... ... ... ... ... ••• 

Plumbers, painters, glaziers 

JDttlvdo ••• ••« ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Carmen, carriers, carters, draymea 

Charwomen ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Drapers (linen and woollen) 

Engine and machine makers 

Commercial clerks 

Cabinet-makers, upholsterers 

Teachers (various) governesses 

Fishermen and women 

Boats, baizes — men and women 

OikUit^IO • •• ••• ••• ••• •*• ••• ••• 

Earthenware manufacture 

Ott«* Vwlo ••• ••• ••• ••• ■•• ••• ••• 

Railway labourers 

Straw-plait manufacture 

Brick-makers, dealers 

Government — ci>'il service 

Wheelwrights ... ... 

V3HO VCl 9 ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••■ ••• 

Shopkeepers (branch undefined) 

Horsekcepers, grooms (not domestic) jockeys 

Nail manufacture ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Iron miners .. ... .•• ... ... ... ... 

X^ S lUl^AO ... ... ... •.. ... ... ... 

Nurses (not domestic servants) 

Shipwrights, shipbuilders 

Stone quarriers ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Lodging-house keepers ... ... ... 

.i^eaci miners ... ... ... ... ... ... 

Copper miners ... ... ... ••• ... 

Straw-hat and bonnet-makers ... ... 

V«^/v lICl o ••• ••• «•• ••• •• •• ••• 
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267,791 

219,015 

182,696 

178,778 

152,672 

146,091 

137,814 

114,570 

112,776 

104,061 

101,442 

101,425 

98,860 

89,206 

85,913 

80,946 

80,032 

75,721 

73,068 

67,989 

67,691 

65,499 

65,376 

63,660 

62,808 

62,471 

56,981 

55,423 

49,184 

48,082 

43,760 

40,897 

40,575 

38,294 

37,683 

37,268 

36,512 

35,443 

84,306 

32,062 

31,168 

30,963 

30,553 

30,244 

29,882 

29,800 

29,408 

28,533 

28,088 

26,024 

25,518 

25,201 

23,489 

23,089 

22,530 

22,386 

21,902 

20,245 



In the lis of the occupations of women there were 88 authoresses, 
18 editors and public writers, 643 actresses, 135 danseuses, 16 eques- 
trians. Of the female domestics, no less than 675,311 were entered 
under the denomination of '^ general servants." Of the higher class 
of servants, the housemaids were more numerous than the cooks, the 
former being 55,935, and the latter onlj 48,806; and there were 
above 50,000 '* housekeepers," and nearly 40,000 ^' nurses ;" not to 
Tiention 55,423 " charwomen." 
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14,137,729 


27,820,274 


17,968,206 


37,783,170 


17,816,876 


35,350,000 


18,747,770 


36,950,401 


8,Ui8,382 


16,831,187 


33,989,414 


67,437,507 


9,52«,G«6 


19,553,068 
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The excess of females over males has already been remarked upon, 
well as their greater duration of life. This excess appears not only 
to apply to England, but to be almost a universal law, as far as returns 
have at present been obtained. The exceptions will be newly-peopled 
countries, where the chief immigrants are males. Dr. Farr has ob- 
tained and compiled the following returns — they relate to the ** seven 
great powers" of the world : — 

Date of Cenint. Ma1e». 

England 1851 13,687,545 

France 1831 17,794,964 

Turkey 1844 17,533,124 

Aoatria 1840 18,202,631 

Prussia 1849 8,162,805 

Russia 1855 33,448,093 

United States of America 1850 10,026,402 

In no case is the excess so marked as in England. In the United 
States the excess is the other way. But the most remarkable instance 
of the reverse of this rule was perhaps at the census of the colony of 
Victoria, in Australia, on the 26th April, 1854. The total number of 
persons of all ages in the colony was 236,798, of whom 155,876 were 
males, and 80,900 females — the disproportion being 193 males to 
every 100 females. If, however, the observations be confined to ages 
under 15, the proportions right themselves, being 30,996 males and 
30,383 females — a slight majority only in favor of males. In the 
regions of the gold-fields, at Melbourne, there were 52,542 males and 
14,152 females. Scotland shows a greater proportion of females than 
almost any other country: they stood in 1851 in the proportion of 
110 to every 100 males. In England, as we have seen, the proportion 
is 105 females to 100 males. 

This disparity is the more remarkable when it is remembered that 
in births the proportion of males is always the greatest. The cir- 
cumstance is accounted for in two ways : first, that the mortality of 
males is greater by reason of their constant exposure to hazardous 
pursuits — ^the dangers of the army and navy, and the risk of residence 
in foreign climates — not to add another important item — the numbers 
annually carried off by drinking. Secondly, inasmuch as the female 
duration of life is greater than that of the male, there will always be 
more of the former than the latter living out of any given number. 

Not only, however, is female life of longer duration than male life, 
but its epochs are differently marked. We believe it was Dcparcieux 
who first noted this fact — his Tables were certainly the first to con- 
firm the greater value of female life. We have somewhere met with 
the following just observations on this point, but do not remember 
their source : — 

" From a comparison of the ratio of mortality among the government males with 
that of the females, it is evident that there are few or no points of analogy between the 
two. Differing in habits of life (continues the writer) almost as much a.s in organiza- 
tion, a correspondence a priori was not to be expected. And, while more regular habits 
of life in the female give her a superior vitality, the difference in organization gives 
rise to the different rates of mortality at particular ages. Thus, at 14, the mortalitv of 
the female, previously less, approximates very nearly to that of the male. That 
critical penod over, the female me seems to rise in value with an elastic spring until 
25, when a reaction takes place ; the impetus previously communicated losing its foroe 
irUh the lapee of yean. The stream of life again begins to run with a stron^ser cniraDt 
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1 the limit of 45, when n.tandcauHi ff 
r> f«male life is actuillv inrerinr to malt 
in riitea in value, but afiorLl^ 



le. After that period, 

D hing«« upon wblch female lire turns — 
lis nse anu nccimo ueing aLiriDuunie lo aimnar causea. There mav^ tberefare (add* 
the vrriler), be some quentian ■> to the propriety nf estimating female life, at all age*, 
by the same Tables wliich apnly exclusively to liiaie. If iHuianeea are effected lor th* 
whole period of female life, titprtmiuiai iJuiuidit lot tiaa farvudet o/Vit tami agtt.' 

A careful perusal of the following Table wiU confirm the eoundness 
of these viewe. Tlie figures apply to the years 1837 and 1838, and 
show the computed proportions of males and females living in those 
years, at the different ages set forth in the first column. Particular 
attention should be paid to the variation in the figures of the last 
column. 
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Total, Hales 8,014,894. Females, t 

The proportion of baptisms in England was as follows during the . 
following years : — 

1821 1822 IR23 1824 1825 1826 1827 182« 1829 1830 
Girls ... lOlPO I'm moo moo JunO IdrO 1000 lOOO 1000 lOOO 
Uoya ... 1048 1047 1017 1041 1U49 1046 1047 1043 1043 1034 

In 1831 the births were : — 

Males 2<ic.,821 

Femalea 285,176 

Leavini- (he exceu of Males 1,646 

which was very much below the average. Of these numbers 39,990 
males and 31,898 fcmiilcs died in the firat year, Ireing " not quite one- 
sevcnlh of the boys and just one-ninth of the girls." So tliat by the 
end of tbe first year the girls had obtained a majority of 6,446.* 
The proportion of mole birUa being unusually small, and of deaths 
unusually large. 

The density of the population of cities has already been referred to. 
The following ci ' ' ' 



the proporlwnale density i 
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B made a few years since, with respect 
f population in different countries: — 

England 153 

France ... 

Upper Italy 



63 



VenlM 
Hollu 



124 



Germany 1 

Dr. Guv has deduced the following facts, bearing upon this poiat, 

£ram the Registrar's lletums : — Population ia Eugland to the squan 

* Sang, OD Life A 
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mile— country, 199; town, 6,100. Annual deaths in one million of 
the population — country, 19,300 ; town, 27,073 : annual excess in 
town districts, 7,733. Rate of mortality— country, 1 in 52 ; town, 1 
in 37. General mortality — ^England, 1 in 45 ; Isle of Wight, 1 in 
58 ; Anglesea, 1 in 62 ; London, 1 in 39 ; Leeds and Birmingham, 1 
in 37 ; SheiReld, 1 in 33 ; Bristol, I in 32 ; Manchester (union), 1 in 
30 ; Liverpool (parish), 1 in 29. Thus the inhabitants of London, 
compared with England at large, lose eight years of their lives ; of 
Liverpool, 19. Tlie population of large towns, in England, being 
4,000,000, the annual loss, by town residence, is between 331,000 
and 332,000.* All towns, however,arenotequall3' unhealthy: — 

Annual Deaths per 1000. 

In Liverpool ... ... ... ... .. ... ... 35 

„ Manchester ... ... ... .. ... ... 32 

„ Bath Coventry Derby. Dudley, Shrewsbury, and Sunderland ... 2G 

„ Carlisle and Norwich ... ... ... ... ... 25 

,1 Tvnemouth ... .. ... ... ... ... 23 

„ iTallfax and Kidderminster ... ... ... ... ... 21 

While town and city life appears so detrimental to the body, it does 
not seem to affect the mind so injuriously, except that undue stimu- 
lation may be proved injurious. Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, has 
recently pointed out, in a very eloquent manner, that amidst the 
crowding and confinement of city life the mind finds its fullest and 
^ freest expansion. " Unlike the dwarfed and dusty plants (he says) 
which stand around our suburban villas, languishing like exiles for 
the purer air and freer sunshine that kiss their fellows far away in 
flowering field and green woodland, on sunny banks and breezy hillsy 
man reaches his highest condition amid the social infiucnces of the 
crowded city. His intellect receives its brightest polish where gold 
and silver lose theirs — tarnished by the searching smoke and foul 
vapours of city air. The finest flowers of genius have grown in an 
atmosphere where those of nature are prone to droop and diflicult to 
bring to maturity. The mentail powers acquire their full robustness 
where the cheek loses its ruddy hue, and the limbs their elastic step, 
and pale thought sits on manly brows, and the watchman, as he walks 
his round, sees the student's lamp burning far into the silent night." 

The results of the Census furnish us with the means of com- 
paring and contrasting not only this country with others, but the 
peculiarities of different districts or portions of the kingdom. From 
the last Census Report we gather the following particulars : — 

Scotland differs from England in the numbers, and in the density of 
population ; the rates of the people's increase ; in the proportion of 
males and females ; and in the proportion of men and women in the 
married state. In Scotland, there are 110 females to every 100 males 
at home ; in England and Wales, only 104 females to 100 males at 
home. Li Scotland , 49 women in every 100 of the age of 20 and 
upwards are returned as unves. In England and Wales, o9 women in 
every 100 of the same age are married. 

In Scotland, the population has increased rapidly since 1801, and 
the increase in fifry years has been at the rate of 74 per cent ; but in 
England the increase in the same time has been 97 per cent. The 

For more recent ivformatSoii n this impoitaat que&Uo'^ ma Tk^M<&^^V^^ 
GenenJ, p, 176. Note, 1866. 
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population of Scotland was to the population of England as 18 to 100 
m 1801 ; and as 16 to 100 in 1851. 

The density of population in Scotland was such in 1851 that on an 
average there were 92 persons to a square mile; while in England 
there are 307 persons to a square mile. The mean proximity of the 
people is such in Scotland that they are on an average 197 yards 
apart. In England the proximity is 108 yards. 

Seven per cent., or 207,367 of the inhabitants of Scotland are 
natives of Ireland; while 519,959, or three per cent, of the inhabitants 
of England are natives of Ireland, There were in 1851, 130,087 
natives of Scotland in England, or 7 in every 1000 of the population 
of England; and 46,791 natives of England in Scotland, or 16 in 
every 1000 of the population of Scotland. Scotland has sent 47 per 
1000 of its population to England ; England and Wales 2^ per 1000 
of its population to Scotland. Scotland maint^ns 2,922,362 people 
on 20,047,462 acres of territory, or nearly 7 acres per man ; Englcmd 
has 18,054,170 people living on 37,324,915 acres of territory, or 
little more than 2 acres each. 

'^ As the population in Scotland" say the Censns Commissioners of 
1851, ''is to the population in England and Wales nearly as 1 to 6J, it 
is evident from the above numbers that the proportion of Englishmen 
in the population of Scotland is twice as great as the proportion of 
Scotchmen in the population of England. Upon the other hand t 
130,087 Scotchmen had crossed the Tweed and entered England, 
while 46,791 Englishmen had pi\ssed the borders of Scotland ; so 
that of every 100,000 persons born in England and Wales j 27 1 were 
found in Scotland while of every 100,000 persons bom in Scotland^ 
4,723 were enumerated in England ; and the tendency of the people 
born in Scotland to enter England has hitherto been seventeen times 
as great as the tendency of the English to enter Scotland." This is 
a result which the public generally wili be prepared for. 

With respect to Ireland ^ the Census Report furnished many par- 
ticulars painfully curious, as well as historically useful. These are 
ably condensed in the Athenamm of July 12, 1851, and we gladly 
avail ourselves of the writer's labours : — 

" Ireland has long been a mystery and an anomaly in the "West of Eorone. When 
it had ex 8ted for four centuries, in a chronic state of anarchy and rebellion, tiie countrr 
was almost depopulated under the last of the Tudors and the first of the Stuarts. After 
the sava(]^ and sanguinary rebellion of 1641, it was conquered and chastised by Crom- 
well, as few countries in historical records have ever been ; and in the next generation 
the arms of the Prince of Orange again swept the land of its ill-fated inhabitanta. If 
the returns ma(ie by Sir William Petty and (Japtain Smith may be trusted, the popnla- 
tion fell one-fourth* between 1C72 and 1095. During the .'»0 years then drawmg to a 
close, a large and influential settlement of English took place in the North. Manu- 
factures were introduced by these new and industrious settlers ; the old population was 
governed by the strong arm of authority ; and, strangelv enough, after the war with 
William, as had been the case after that with Cromwell, the country rose out of iU 
depth of poverty and miser>' ; agriculture and trade revived ; and the Counties of 
UlMer —hitherto* a wild and desolate region— began to assume something the appearanot 
of Kent and Norfolk. Between IGU.'> and I7.)4 the population increased from 1,0.^,102 
to 2,372,034. From this time there was a steady increase, the numbers for 1791 being 
returned in the hcarth-monev estimates at 4,20t),612— and those in the firgit Ctmrnty 
that of 1H2I, at 0,MOl,H-i7. ^rom 1821 to 1831 the progress of the population was 
rapid in the extreme for Ireland — the rise being no less than 905,574 souls, or about 14 
per cent in the decade. This, however, was the period of greatest increase. Betweei 
ISSI MDd 1841 the sum total of the increase fell to 407,723, or about b\ par osot Ib 
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the Imst decade, jast published in the Census Retams, we have the astounding result, 
not merely of a failure to maintain the old rates of progress, but of a vast positive de- 
crease in the population. In 1841, the population of Ireland was, in round numbers, 
J<,I75,0<)0; — ^it is now, for 1851, returned at 6,o<i0,000. At first sight (adds the writer) 
these figures seem to tell an incredible tale. They startle belief by the novelty of the 
Cacta which they indicate. In the English mind, progress has become of late years an 
af^Mrently fix«l law of nature ; and on finding a bold and emphatic denial of that 
onward rule in ciose proximity to our own 3h3res, and in a country bound to us by so 

many ties, we feel our ideas rudely and painfully shaken In Ireland, not 

less than a quarter of the inhabitants has b3en cut off or removed in ten years, a fact 
with hardly a parallel in history. Cromwell's destroying sword and inexorable policy 
were as nothing to the more effective causes which liave recently been in operation. 
His stormings and forced expatriations cleared that soil of some' thousands ->- the new 
victims of poverty, cholera, famine, fever, despair, and emigration, are to be counted 
by millions ! '* 

Happily, during the last few years, a change for the better has 
again set in Long may it continue ! 

The variety of information brought together in the Census Report 
is so extensive that, although mostly directly or indirectly associated 
with the subject of this volume, it would be hopeless to continue to 
follow it out in anything like detail. In one place we are told that 
there were in Great Britain and the Islands of the British seas in 
1851, 21,487 persons totally blind — being in the proportion of 1 to 
every 975 persons. In another that in the same year there were 
12,553 persons deaf and dumb: being one deaf mute to every 1,670 
inhabitants. Or opening at a third place, we are appalled to find that, 
on the 31st March, in that same year of prosperity, there were 26,855 
inmates in the various prisons, convict-depots, and hulks of Great 
Britain ! Of these 22,451 were males and 4,404 females — the united 
proportions being I in 785 of the whole population. 

Passing over these, other indications of misery present themselves. 
The returns of the Poor Law Board in the year 1851 gave the total 
number of persons receiving relief, as paupers^ in England and Wales, 
at upwards of 800,000. Of these, 126,488 were inmates of work- 
houses, being in the proportion of 1 in-door pauper to every 142 
inhabitants — or 7 in every 1,000. In Scotland the number of paupers 
was 76,906 — of these, however, but 5,438 were receiving in-door 
relief. In England, the male paupers exceed the females ; in 
Scotland, the proportions are reversed. 

The unfortunates come under two classes — the " Homeless" and the 
" Houseless ;" and they fully illustrate a time-worn adage that one 
half the world does not know how the other half lives. Of the first 
of these classes there were, in March, 1851, 295,856 — two hundred 
and ninety-five thousand eight hundred andfijly-six persons living in the 
various hospitals, workhouses, barracks, prisons, asylums, and other 
charitable institutions of the country ; being in the proportion of 
178,041 males to 117,815 females. 

The "Houseless" are divided into two sections, 1. — Gipsies, 
beggars, criminals, and the like, together with some honest but unfor- 
tunate people ; and 2,-persons in barges and in sea-going vessels in 
ports, or engaged in inland navigation. In 1841, the former class 
amounted to 22,303. In 1851, it happily only numbered 18,249 — ^in 
the following proportions : — Sleeping in bams on the night of the 
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Census, 7,251 males, and 2,721 females. Total in barns 9,972. In 
the open air, or in tents, 4,614 males, and 3,663 females, together 
8,277, makinp: up the 18,249 stated. Of the second class, there were 
in barges^ 10,396 males, and 2,529 females, together, 12,924. In 
vessels in the ports, and engaged in inland navigation, 7,730 males, 
and 845 females, together, 8,575 ; and in sea-going vessels in the 
ports 41,165 males, and 2,008 females, together, 43,173, making a 
total in the second class of 64,672 ; and a grand total of housele^ 
people, 82,921 !~being in the proportion of nearly seven males to one 
female. 

We reserve, perhaps, the most truly unfortunate class till the last 
There were confined in the various lunatic asylums, and other insti- 
tutions for the reception of the insane, in 1851, no less than 18,803 
persons. Of these 8,999 were males, and 9,804 females ; and lunatic 
paupers in workhouses were not included in these returns. 

The proportion which lunatics in asylums bear to the general 
population of Great Britain is, 1 in every 1,115 inhabitants. To 
every 100,000 males, and 100,000 females living, there were 88 males 
and 91 females in these institutions. By an examination of the 
former occupations of these unfortunate people, it will be seen, that 
the educated and professional classes furnish many cases of insanity. 
Of clergymen and ministers, 84 were returned ; barristers and soli- 
citors, 88 ; physicians and surgeons, 108 ; officers in the army and 
navy, 95 ; the East India service, 118 ; schoolmasters and teachers, 
258. Amongst the largest items are labourers, 1794; female do- 
mestic servants, 1,753 ; shoemakers, 364 ; weavers, 240 ; and tailors, 
224. These figures, however, only apply to about half the number of 
sufferers, as in 7,674 instances the former occupations were not re- 
turned. 

It is stated, on the authority of Dr. Andrew Halliday, that imtanity 
has more than tripled within the last twenty years ! and he points to 
it as being more extensive in France, "io proportion to its population 
than in most other countries." 

Of one thousand male patients, insanity was supposed by another 
eminent authority, to be traceable to the following causes rela- 
tively : — * 
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Speaking of idiots, as distinct from lunatics, the following figures 
represent the latest returns. In England, pauper idiotri, or idiots 
protected in national institutions : — Males, 3,372 ; females, 3,893.-^ 
Total, 7,265. 

And this doleful picture brings to a close our remarks on the 
Census. 

* Vide Uaydn'f DictioDM:^' of Datca. 
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The Census Commissioners, from whose labours and learning we 
have already derived great assistance, left no part of their subject 
unconsiderea ; ami we are desirous, as far as possible, to follow their 
example. "The prolongation of the life of the people," they say, 
'* must become an essential part of family^ municipal^ and national 
poHcy, Although it is right and gracious to incur risk, and to sacri- 
fice life for public objects, it has always been felt that length of days 
is the measure, and that the completion by the people of the full term 
of natural existence, is the groundicorh of their felicity,*^ One of the 
moet recent w^riters on the subject, Bailey,* thus appropriately intro- 
duced it to his readers : — 

"Ab there is nothing in the whole compass of sublnnary afi'airs of equal importance 
to mankind, whether in the abstract, or concrete* with the preservation of the lives of 
the specieSf so there are few things of greater interest to the student of human nature, 
whetner the professional physiologist, or only the common inquirer into the origin of 
things aroand him, than those remarkable departures from the ordinary duration of 
life, by which some favoured individuals of our race have been distinguished." 

Another writer, well known in the assurance world, from his con- 
tinuous contributions lo the science of Life Contingencies, Mr. Samuel 
Brown,"}" has declared that " the lives of men are more in their own 
keeping, and with a heavier responsibility, than they are willing to 
admit." adding, " and when they have availed themselves, without 
success of the aids which their own common prudence, or the ad- 
Tancement of science, can suggest to remedy the evils which beset 
them, it will be time to complain of the neglect of Government, or 
the decrees of unavoidable fate." With these views we entirely 
coincide, and hence adopt them for our introduction. 

Those who have written or thought much on the subject of longevity 
have, for the most part, become wonderfully enamoured of their theme. 
They agree almost to a man that it is in our own power not only to 
prolong our days, but also greatly to increase our enjoyment of life. 
Comaro, at the age of 85, writes, "The spirit increases in perfection 
as the body grows older." Fontenelle declared that the happiest 
years of his life were between the fifty-fifth and the seventy-fifth. 
Bufibn, at the age of 70, as if addressing himself to youth, says, 
" Every day that I rise in good health,have I not the enjoyment of 
this day as immediately and as fully as you have ? If I conform my 

■ Records of Longevity: Darton and Co., 1857., 
t Thoughts on Life Assurance. 
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lEovements, my appetites, my desires to the impulses of a wise nature 
alone, am I not as wise and more happy than you ? And the view of 
the past, which awakens the regrets of old fools, offers to me, on the 
cx)ntrary, the enjoyments of memory, agreeable pictures, precious 
images, which are worth more than your objects of pleasure; for 
they are pleasant these images, they are pure, they call up only 
amiable recollections. The inquietudes, the chagrins, all the troop of 
sadnesses which accompany your youthful enjoyments, disappear in 
the picture which represents them to me. Regrets ought to dis- 
appear in like manner ; they are only the last flashes of that foolish 
vanity which never grows old." "Patience,'* says M. Reveille 
Parise, " is the privilege of old age. A great advantage of a man 
who has lived long is that he knows how to wait. In the old man 
everything is submitted to reflection.** " In youth," says M. Flourens, 
" the attention is quick, lively, always on the alert ; fixes itself on 
everything, but reflection is wanting. In manhood, attention and 
reflection are united, and this constitutes the strength of manhood. 
In old age attention lessens, but reflection increases ; it is the period 
in which the human heart bends back on itself, and knows itself 
best." Cicero also joins in the " sweet praises ;" and old Comaro, 
more playfully than before, adds, " and then how advantageous to live 
long, for if one is a Cardinal, he may become a Pope as he grows 
older ; it* he occupy a distinguished place in a republic, he may be- 
come its chief; if he be a learned man, or excel in any art, he may 
excel in it still more." 

" Long life," says Hufeland, the famous German physician, who 
flourished at the close of the last century, and from whose clever 
book, the Art of Prolonging Lijt^ we shall have frequent occasion to 
quote, " has at all times been the chief wish, the principal object of 
mankind ; but how confused and contradictory are all the plans ever 
proposed for obtaining it ! The stem theologist derides such attempts, 
and asks if the period of existence is not determined to ever}' human 
being — and who is able to add a hair-breadth to his stature, or a 
minute to the duration of his existence ? The practical physician ex- 
claims, why do you seju*cli for the particular means of prolonging life? 
Employ my art, take care of your lujalth, guard again t (lisea^^jcs, and 
cure those which have appeared. Tliis is the only way to promote 
longevity. The adej)t shows his vital elixir, and boldly ns^erts tliat 
those who will j)orsevere to take that incoq)orated spirit of life, may 
ho[)e to become ohl. The philosopher endeavours to resolve the pro- 
blem, by teaching men to despise death, and to double life by enjoy- 
ment. The iiumnierjihle legion of quacks and empirics, on the other 
hand, who have gained the confldence of the multitude, inspire them 
with a iK'lief that there are no surer means of becoming ohl than to 
let blood at proper times, and to use cupping, purgatives, &c." 

lie attributes this "love of life" to the influence of what he terms 
the vital principle^ which j)ervades all nature, and is under the imme- 
diate influence of the Deity. "It need," he says, " excite no sur- 
prise, therefore, that the most perfect possessor of this beueflt should 
value it so highly ; and that the bare idea of living and exidting should 
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be attended with so much pleasure. To those even who are deprived 
of its comforts and eigoyments, to those Y'^ho suffer under the pain of 
miserable disease, or who bewail the loss of freedom in the gloom of a 
dungeon, the idea of living and existing presents some charms ; and it 
certainly requires a derangement of the finest organs of sensation, a 
circumstance possible only to man ; a total darkening and deadening 
of the mental Acuities, to render life to us cither disgusting or indif- 
ferent. ... It was very natural for men, tlierefore, to conceive 
the idea whether it might not be possible to prolong our existence, 
and to give more extent to the too fieeting enjoyment of so valuable a 
blessing. This question, indeed," he continues, ^^has at all times 
engaged the attention of mankind, and in difierent ways. It lias been 
a favorite object of the deepest thinking minds, and it has been a fine 
field for visionaries." 

In another place he remarks that we are continually surrounded by 
the friends and the enemies of life ; adding, he who keeps company 
with its friends will become old ; but he who prefers its enemies will 

shorten his existence, The enemies of our life have, 

in modem times, dreadfully increased ; and that degree of civilization, 
luxury, refinement, and deviation from nature, in which we at present 
live, by so highly exalting our extensive life, tends also to shorten, in 
the same proportion, our existence. '' We shall find," he says, " on 
close examination, that men appear, as it were, to have anxiously 
studied how they might deprive each other of life secretly arid imper^ 
ceptlyy and often in the most ingenious manner possible. Much more 
precaution and attention are therefore now necessary, in order to 
secure ourselves from danger." What these friends and enemies are 
will be indicated as we proceed. One of his conclusions indeed 
should be recorded without delay. It is that length of days can only 
be secured and enjoyed by leading a virtuous life. Listen I 

**I can, at any rate, assert that man will in vain seek for the one without the other; 
and that [Optical and moral ke^iith art as neurit/ related as the body and tht souL They 
flow from the same sources ; become blended to;:ctiier ; and when united, the result u 

BVMAM NATUKK ENNOBLED, AND UALiKD TO PEKFKCTIOV." 

In dealing with this subject we intend, as much as possible, to con- 
fine ourselves to plain rules, easy of comprehension, and also easy of 
adoption. We believe literally that every man may be his own physi- 
cian, and we shall not therefore talk of destiny, or even of lucky 
stars, or fortunate constellations. We are here reminded of a circum- 
stance narrated of one Marsilus Ficinus, who, a century or two ago, 
wrote a treatise on the prolongation of life, and therein advised all 
prudent people to consult an astrologer every seven years, in order 
that they should be apprised of the dangers which might threaten 
them during the following seven ; and in particular to resjKJCt and to 
use properly the means of tlie three holy kings — gold, frankincense, 
and m}Trh. Also how M. Pansa, in the year 1470, dedicated to the 
council of Leipsic a book, in which lie strongly advised these gentle- 
men, above all things, to make known their favorable and unlavonible 
aspects, and to be on their guard every seven years, because Saturn, 
a hostile and malignant pltuiet, ruled at those periods! Happily our 
nativities have been cast at a more enlightened period^ audvi^xyy^ 
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know that plain living, warm clothing, and comnlon sense observa- 
tions and precautions will do more for us than talismans and amulets 
did for our well-meaning, but too often misguided, fore&thers. 

Instead of gold, frankincense and myrrh, Hufeland speaks of Hghi^ 
keat^ and aiV, as the ^Hhret celestial gifts, which with great proprie^ 
may bo called the friends and guardian spirits of life," — and of dark- 
ness, cold, and a confined atmosphere, as possessing just the opposite 
qualities. " The life of every created being is the more perfect the 
more it enjoys the influence of light." Every man who passes his life 
in darkness, becomes pale, relaxed, and heavy, and at length loses tike 
whole energy of life ; as is proved by the many melancholy instances 
of persons shut up in gloomy dungeons ; and he believes that ** or- 
ganised life is possible only under the influence of light, or in all 
probability through it," Cold, he speaks of, as " the great enemy of 
all life." " No being can live entirely without air ; and sudden, some- 
times instanUineous, death is to most of them the consequence of its 
being withdrawn." " Water also," he says, " belongs to the agents 
friendly to life, so far as it contiiins okygen ; and it certainly promotes 
Yi^ii^for without fluidity no expansion of life is possible " 

These considerations lead us to the inquir}' — ^What is Life? Lord 
Bacon, in his great wisdom, compared it to sl flame, which is contin- 
ually consuming and consumed. Hufeland takes up the figure. ** The 
process of life may, then, be considered as a continued process of 
consumi)tion ; and its essence may be defined an uninterrupted 

wasting and separation of ourselves Destructive and creative 

powers are engjiged, with never-ceasing activity, in a continual struggle 
within us; and every moment of our existence is a singular mixture 
of annihilation and new creation. As long as the vital power retains 
its freshness and oncrg}', the living i)lastic powers will have the supe- 
riority, and afford its protection in this contest: the body will also 
increase and approach nearer to perfection. By little and little they 
will balance each other, and the consumption becoming equal to the 
renovation, the body will at length decrease. At last^ the vi' a I power 
being lessened^ and the organs worn out, the consumption will l>cgin to 
exceed the renovation ; and decay, degradation, and in tlie end the 
total dissolution will unavoidably follow. This is universidly the case. 
Every created being passes through three periods : that of its growth, 
that of its being stationary, and that of its decline." In another ]daco 
he says, *' the duration of life in a being will be proportioned to the 
inn'ite quantity of vital power, the greater or less firmness of its 
organs^ the sptuMlicr or slower consumption, and perfect or imjwrfect 
restoration. All ideas on the prolongation of life, as well as all the 
means which have been or may be proposed on that subject, can be 
brought under these four chisses, and be examined ujwn these prin- 
ciples." But still more important, he declares his earnest conviction, 
after many years earnest study, that the grounds of a long or short life 
can be most effectually laid at an early period; and regrets, as all 
thinking men must regret, that through unpardonable negligence in 
the education of youth, information on thb subject, so important to 
their physical happiness, is etitirely forgotten I 
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Britain lias long been famed for the numbers of instances of longe- 
vity it has produced. Sweden, Norway, and Denmark have also fur- 
nished some notable instances ; but, further north, seventy is an age 
seldom exceeded. Ireland is even more remarkable than England or 
Wales ; and the annals of longevity abound in cases from the Sister 
Isle. In France, longevity is not so general, although we find a man 
died in that country in 1757, aged 121. The same with Italy, yet 
the northern provinces of Lombardy furnish instances of great age. 
Spain has recorded a few instances up to the age of 110. Greece is 
still celebrated in regard to longevity. The Island of Naxos is par- 
ticularly prominent on this account. In Egypt and India there are 
some cases of long life, particularly among the Brahmins, Anchorites, 
and Hermits. Etiiiopia formerly was much celebrated for its longe- 
vity — it had a tribe called the Macrobii, or "long-livers;" but a 
contrary account is given of it by Bruce. Some districts of Hun- 
gary are piCrticularly distinguished by the groat age of the people 
who reside there. Germany contains an abundance of old per- 
sons, but it affords few instances of very long life. In Holland, 
few people live to the age of 100 ; nor does Switzerland (generally 
spoken of as so healthy) afford many instances of longevity. Russia 
has furnished some extraordinary cases.* 

The proportion of inhabitants who attain the age of 80 has been 

found to be as follows in the places named : — 

Pays de Yaud (Switzerland) 

Brandenbnrgh ... ... ••• .m ... 

j^orwicQ •«« .«« ««• *«a ««« «•• 

Manchester ... ... ... ••• •»• ••• 

aajuqoii ... ... ... .«« s^a ... 

Edinburgh ... ... ... ... ••• 

Out of 10,000 persons buried in each of the following districts, the 

following proportions only lived to the advanced ages named, viz. : — 

In London ... S6 had reached 90 ; and 2 to 100 years. 

England generally 80 „ „ 4 ,, „ 

Cornwall 137 „ ,, 6 „ „ 

Wales .. ... Zlk fi jj lo ff ft 

So that Wales is evidently the locality of the Ancient Britons. 

At the Census of 18ol, 111 men and 208 women returned ages 

ranging from 100 to 119 years. In reference to these cases the 

Census Report says — 

"Two-thirds of the centenarians are women, Sereral of them in England are natives 
of parishes in Ireland or Scotland, where no efficient system of registration exists ; few 
of them reside in the parishes where they were bom, and have been known from youth; 
manv of the old people are paupers, and probably illiterate;— so that it would no doubt 
b3 difficult to obtain the documentary evidence which can alone be accepted as conda- 
five proof of such extraordinary ages.'* 

In Great Britain and Ireland, during the years 1850 to 1853, there 

were exactly 1,000 deaths amongst the " Friends ;" and out of this 

number 517 reached 60 years of age or upwards, of whom 353 

reached 70 years or upwards, and of them 141 reached 80 years or 

more. A recent writer, in the Statist, says — 

"In a cmions publication by M. Lejoncourt, entitled Let Centenatres Ancient et 
Jfodemegy we have an account of forty-nine persons in England during the last century, 
who reached ficom 180 to 180 years of age. Of these seven died at 134, four «t ISS, 

• Vide HnfeUnd. 
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two at 155, one at 169, one at IcA), one at 168, one at 1G9, and one at 175 years. Dc 
Bernard Van Oven, in a work on health and longevity recently published, gives a ftir- 
ther list of 7,000 persons who attained to the same great ages.*^ 

In 1799 a book was published at Salisbury, by James Easton, on 
"Human Longevity," containing the names of 1712 persons, who 
had reached the ago of 100 years and upwards. Haller had previ- 
ously published a Table, enumerating 1,111 of such cases; and in 
1826 Mr. Charles Babbage made a collection from Easton*s books^ 
and from other sources, of 1751 similar cases. His (Mr. Babbage's) 
object was to construct a comparative Table, to shew the expeeiatum 
of life to persons who had attained that advanced age ; and he found 
that of the numbers recorded by each of the authors named, there died 
between the ages of 100 and 110 : — 







Haller 1000 


E^stim 1310 


Babbage 1278 
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By far the largest number of deaths, both male and female, occurred 
at the age of 102, but more particularly amongst the males ; whilst 
at the age of 101 the mortality was particularly low. The chances 
of surviving beyond 150 are exceedingly remote. 

But at the commencement of the present year a book was published 
at Nottingham, compiled by Mr. Thomas Bailey, a literary man and 
journalist of some note in that town, containing about 3,000 instsinces 
of deaths at 100 years and upwards, chiefly in England, Wales, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. From this, and several other sources, we have 
compiled the Table given at the end of this section. Unfortunately 
for the book its compiler was removed by death, having reached an 
honourable nge, while it was passing through the press. Hence the 
various defects in arrangement, &c. ; but it will well repay careful 
perusal. 

One of several noticeable points in connexion with the cases given 
is, that the great majority of the English instances of extraordinary 
longevity have occurred in the counties lying along the eastern coast 
of the kingdom, from the northern bank of the Thames. The excep- 
tions are Shropshire (very marke*]), Cheshire, Stallbrdshire, and 
Surrey. Yorkshire, from its extensive area and large extent of coast 
ran.c:e, has the larL'e.<t niinil)er of cases, and we cannot fail to be struck 
with the number of in.-taiiccs of deaths, over 100, which have occurred 
in Lond(m and its ininie<Iiato sul)url)s. 

Another very noticeable circumstance is that more women than 
m(Mi became* old ; hitf that .aikn on ft/ affnin to the titmost extent cf 
hnujex'itif, T\\\< fact has not escaped the ])hysiologists. Ilufeland 
thus endeavours to account for it :— The equilibrium and jdiability of 
the feumle body seem for a certain time to give it more durability, and 
to reader it less susceiuible of injury irow distinctive influences. Bat 
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male strenprtb is, without doubt, necessary to arrive at a very great 
age. More women, therefore, become oUl ; \)Ut fewer very oM. In 
the Jirst half of marCs age^ an active, even a fctiguing life, is conducive 
• to longevity; but in the last half, a life tliat is peaceful and uniform. 
iVb instance can be found of an idler having attained to a remarkably 
great age. Rich and nourishing food, and an immoderate use of flesh 
do not prolong life. Instances of the greatest a«ie are to he iyund 
among men who, from their youtli, lived principally on vegetables, 
and in some cases had never tasted flesh. A certain degree of cultiva- 
tion is physically necessary for man, and promotes duration of life. 
Tlie wild savage does not live so long as man in a state of civilization. 
To live in the country, and in small towns, is favourable to longevity ; 
to live in great towns is unfavourable, although not to the extent 
sometimes stated, or supposed^ In almost every case of extreme old 
age, great temperance as tcell as frugality of living had been observed. 

Again, it may be noted that nearly all those people who have be- 
come very old were married, mostly^ more than once, and frequently 
at a very late period of life. Hufeland went so far as to say there 
was not " one instance of a bachelor having attained to a great age !" 
And added, " This observation is as applicable to the female as to the 
male sex ; and hence it would appear that a certain abundance in the 
power of generation is favourable to longevity. It forms an addition 
to the vital power ; and this power of procreation seems to be in the 
most intimate proportion to that of regenerating and restoring one's 
self; but a certain regularity and moderation are requisite ; and 
marriage is the only means by which these can be preserved. The 
greatest example of this (he adds) is a Frenchman named Dr. Longue- 
>'ille, who lived to the age of 1 10. He had been married to 10 wives ; 
his last wife he married when in his ninety-ninth year, and she bore 
him a son when he was in his hundred and first." The English 
records of longevity afford some very similar instances ; and certainly 
but few bachelors have found a place in the records. 

Dr. Fitch, in his well-known treatise on Consumption, gives us the 
following instances of remarkable longevity in the United States of 
America : — 

^ '"In 1820 aman« named Ilenry Francisco, diwl at Whitehall, in the State of New 
York. A^^X \'.\ \ yean* : he bo.it the dnini at the coronation of (^uecn Anne, and vcsla then 
lii vear<i»f a;c<*rhe di<i not die of old a^«, l)ut of the nj^ne and fever. John Hi^htower, 
re^idin^ at Man'njjo, (\»iirity Alabama, died .lanunrj', IH4;'», fl;]:e<i IHfi years. William 
Prijrdcn, <»f Ma rvLind, (lied October, IK1.'>, a^ed 1*23 yean*. The Kev. Mr. Har\*ey, a 
BaptUt Mini;<ter, re^idinj?, at the time the l>«K'tor wrote, at Frankfort, in the State of 
New Yt)rk, was in the active and Tiseful (lis<-har>;e of hi.-* clerical duties at the a;^ of 
111. A 3ir. ItlakeweU was residin;:, a short time |»reviously, at (Ireenville, North 
Canilina, a;C(Hl l.'ttt yean* ; and a colouriMl man. Spbynx, was living:, alnmt the same 
time, »in line vigorous health,' in ( 'innberland, (.'ounty Vir;;inia, at the ajre of 117 

Jeaw. Daniel Atkin die<l at Wrexford, I'jmer Canada, in 18M5, aj^ed 120; and M. 
«»hn Van lloozer, nf .TeflTerson Countv, <iittl about Au^rust, 1H'»(». ajred 122 years. 
David Kenison, a holdier of the I»»vi»lution, died near Albany, Nrw York, on the 2 1th 
Febniary, IH.V2, aged 117; and William Prid^Mm, of Hbuhn" (\>unty. North (.'amlina, 
died a year or two previously, a;red 122 years. The N«*^n) and Slave races, in various 
parts of tl e w^rlil, have pres4>ntcd some remarkable ca-its of lon^evit v, and America has 
Siime similar instances. In October, IHil, Judy, a slave on thr Plautjition of 11. B. 
KirhanlMin. in Bladon County, »lied. a^ed 110 year>. She was oneorei;,dit slaves who. 
nearly t;0 years af^n, were the tir>t s«ttlen» on' the Plantation when^ she die<l. Of the 
Kven others, one <lie<i over iM) years of ap; ; another, IKJ •, and % xVvXivV, ^\ \ V«*i w^ 
living— one 1h^ and tJie otlier oDeCO yean of age.** 
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Notwithstanding what has been already stated, it would seem that 
of the two, extreme cold is more favourable to long life than extreme 
heat. Sir Henry Halford was informed by the Russian Ambassador, 
Baron Brunow, that there was a level country of about 100 leagues 
square, sloping to the South on the boarders of Siberia, where a year 
rarely passed in the course of which so^e person did not die of the 
age of 130. The question asked, of course, was "Can you depend 
upon your registers there ?" To which the reply was, "Any bodj 
who knows the practices of the Greek Church will tell you that the 
bishops are more careful of their registration there, if possible, than 
your parochial clergy are in Great Britain." In the year 1835 there 
died, in the Russian Empire, 416 persons of 100 years of age and 
upwards; the oldest was 13o years, and there were 111 above 110 
years old. And from the official account of deaths in the same 
Empire, in 1839, it appeared that there were 858 whose ages ranged 
from 100 to 105 years; 126 from 110 to 115; 130 from 115 to 120 ; 
3 from 120 to 130; one at 145 years ; three from 150 to 156; one at 
160; and one at 166. At Dantzic, a man is said to have died aged 
184, and another was living at VVallachia, in 184u, aged 186. 

On entering upon a similar inquiry with the present, Hufeland 
began with Emperors, Kings, and the great ones of the earth, asking 
himself this question, " Has nature, which has conferred upon them, 
in the highest degree, all the advantages and enjoyments of this world, 
bestowed upon them also her best gift — a longer deration of life t ** 
He answers, " Unfortunately, not ; neither ancient nor modem history 
informs us that this prerogative belongs exclusively to them. In 
ancient history we find only a few Kings who attained to their 
eightieth year ; and this is equally the case in the modern. In the 
whole catalogue of Roman and German Emperors, reckoning from 
Augustus to the present time, which includes altogether above 200, 
we find (the two first, Augustus and Tiberius, excepted) only four 
who arrived at the age of 80, viz., Gordian, Valerian, Anastasius, 
and Justinian." He goes on to speak of Augustus, who was a 
temperate man — used none but the simplest food, ate only when he 
had an appetite, never drank above a pint of wine, and considered 
mirth and good company as the best seasoning of his meals ; and he 
lived to 76. We have already presented the list of En^zlish sove- 
reigns, and the causes of their deaths, in a previous section of this 
division. 

Ecclesiastical princes, he observes, have not, in this respect, been 
more fortunate. " Of 300 Popes, who may be reckoned up, no more 
than five attained to, or exceeded, the age of eightify though they 
possessed the advantage of obtaining the pontifical chair at a late 
perio,d aud had, therefore a greater probability of enjoying longe- 
vity." By way of contrast, he remarks that an extraordinary number 
of instances may be found among the hermits and monk.s who, with 
the strictest regimen, self-denial, and abstraction, while they divested 
themselves of all human passions, and avoided such intercourse as 
might tend to excite them, led a life of contemplation, but united 
with dobilj eserdse, and the enjoyment of free air. Thus, the 
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ApoBtle John attained to the age of 93 ; Paul, the hermit, by means 
of an almost incredibly severe regimen in a grotto, to that of 113; 
and St. Anthony to that of 106. Athanasius and Jerome also ex- 
ceeded the age of 80. 

Deep-thinking philosophers, he goes on to say, '^ have at all times 
been distinguished by their great age, especially when their philosophy 
was occupied in the study of nature, and afforded them the divine 
pleasure of discovering new and important truths : the purest enjoy- 
ment, a beneficial exaltation of ourselves, and a kind of restoration 
which may be ranked among the principal means of prolonging the 
life of a perfect being." Dr. Erasmus AVilson, the editor of the 
Edition of Hufeland, from which we quote, gives the following list 
in illustration of the text : — 

A SoqO •«• ••• •>• ••( 

Virgil ... ... ... .. 

Shakespeare 

Moliere . . ... ... 

x/BUlO ... ... ... .. 

A vLJV3 ... ... ... .. 

\Av llX ... ... ... .. 

XI or ace ... ... ... .. 

Kacine 

Demosthenea 

J>jB V BvCt ••• ••• ••• •• 

Galvani 
Bocaccio 

Fenelon ... 

Aristotle ... ... 

V/ii.icr... ... ... ... .. 

Milton... ... ... ... .. 

Bousseaa 

£ruiiiii8 ... ... ... .. 

CervanteB 

Beaumarchais 

Dryden 

Petrarch ... ... ... .. 

ijt Sage ... ... .. 

Linnieiu ... ... ..• 

A^Mza— ... ... ... .. 

La Fontaine ... 

Handel ... . . ... .. 

Reaumur 

A«UlCa ••• ••• ••• •• •• 

This list, it will be seen, includes the names of a good many of our 
greatest poets and painters. They are proverbially long-lived ; and 
other instances may be adduced, of more recent date. Amongst the 
poets, Cowper reached 69 ; Scott 61 ; Wordsworth 80 ; Rogers 82 ; 
James Montgomery over 80, and Goethe 82. Byron, Bums, and 
Collins, indeed, died young, being respectively 37, 37, and 38. Poor 
Keats was only 24. But with these drawbacks an average of some- 
thing like 60 is attained. Music is a sister art to Poetry, and musi- 
cians are remarkable for length of days. Mozart, indeed, died at 36, 
but Haydn reached 78. 

The painters are mostly included in the list, but we may add Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, who died at 61, Sir J. Reynolds at 69, and Rem- 
brandt at 82 ; but Raphael, again, died at 37. Sculpture is a sister 
art to p^y&ting, as music to poetry, and here we have Canova at 66^ 
and Flaunan at 71. We take these cases as they ocon \jq >a3^ Ttk 
reader can Buppljr othera. 



61 


Galileo 






• •• 




78 


52 


Swift ... 






••• 




78 


52 


Koger Bacon 






• •• 




78 


63 


Conicille 






••• 




78 


66 


Marmontcl 






• •• 




79 


50 


Ttiucydides 






• •• 




80 


57 


Juvenal 






• «• 




80 


57 


Young... 






• •• 




80 


59 


Kant .. 






• •• 




80 


69 


Plato ... 






• •• 




81 


GO 


Butfon... 






• •• 




81 


61 


Goethe 






• •• 




82 


62 


Claude 






• •• 




82 


63 


West ... 






• 




82 


63 


l-Vanlclin 






• •• 




84 


64 


Metostasio 






• •• 




84 


66 


Ilerscbell 






• •■ 




84 


66 


Anacreon 






• •• 




85 


69 


Newton 






• •• 




85 


69 


Voltaire 






• •• 




85 


69 


llalley 






••• 




86 


70 


Sophocles 






• •• 




90 


70 


I^uwenhoeck... 




• •• 




91 


70 


Hans Sloane 






• •• 




93 


71 


Whiston... 






• •• 




95 


78 


M ichacl Angelo 




• •• 




96 


74 


Titian 


• •• 




••• 




U6 


75 


llorodiaa 


• •• 




• •• 




100 


76 


Fontenelle 


• •• 




• •• 




100 


77 


Georgias 


• • • 




• •• 




107 
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In GoukTs Dictionary of Artists^ published in 1839, the names, 
with the ages, of 1,122 persons are given ; which fiirnish the following 
facts as to longevity of this class : — Died under 60 years old, 474 
(about two-fifths); 60 years and under 70, 250 (over one-fifth); 70 
years and under 80, 243 (again over one-fillh) ; 80 ^ears and under 
90, 135 (above 1 in 9); 90 years and under 100, 19 ; above 100, 1. 
The average age at death of the whole number being 55 years, from 
which (adds Mr. Bailey,) " It would appear that the pursuit of the 
fine arts has a tranquillizing efiect upon the spirits, and a tendency 
to moral refinement in the habits and manners of its professors, ex- 
tremely favourable to the prolongation of life." 

Thus my Lord Bacon (Hist, of Life and Death) says " Admiration 
and light contemplation are very powerful to the prolonging of life ; 
for they hold the spirit in such things as delight them, and suflfer them 
not to tumultatc or carry them unquietly or waywardly ; and there- 
fore all the contemplation of natural things, which had so many and 
so eminent objects to admire (as Democritus, Plato, Permenides, 
ApoUonius) were long lived ; also rhetoricians, which tasted but 
lightly of things, and studied rather exomation of speech than for 
profundity of matter, were long lives (as Georgias, Protagoras, Iso- 
crates, Seneca), and certainly, as old men are, for the most part talk- 
ative, so talkative men do often grow old ; for it shews a light con- 
templation, and such as does not strain the spirits or vex them : but 
subtle, and acute, and eager inquisition shorten life, for it trieth the 
spirit and wastcth it." 

It is a little strange, though by no means unaccountable, that 
physicians who practice, arc shorter lived than almost any other of 
the professional classes. The following solution has been offered by 
one of themselves : — " They have the best opportunity of observing 
these prudential rules and precautions for preserving health, which 
they lay down for others ; and there are few employments in which 
the powers both of the body and mind are exposed to so much con- 
sumption as in this. Head and feet must be always exercised in 
common. But the greatest mortality prevails during the first ten 
years of their practice." After that time they become inured to the 
fatigue, and almost impervious to noxious effluvia, infectious disorders, 
or even the heart-melting scenes of woe into which their professional 
duties call them. Still there are some who have attained to a great 
age : amongst them the following may be mentioned : — 

Boohliaave 70 Harvey ... 81 

Ilaller ... ... ... ... ... 70 Mead ... ... ... ... ... 81 

Tissot ... ... ... ... ... 70 Duhamel ... ... ... ... 82 

• (Yall ... ... .. . . ... t i Astruc ... ... ... ... ... 8«y 

Darwin ... ..• ••• ... ••• 72 Hoffman .. ... ... ... ... 83 

Van Swiiton 72 Pinel 84 

FallopiuB ... ... ... ... 72 Swedenborg ... ... ... ... 85 

.Tenner 75 Morjjnpiii 89 

HeiHtcr 75 Heberden 92 

Cullen ... ... ... ... ... 78 Reysch ... .. •.. ... ... S^ 

Galen 79 UipiK>cratc8 .^ 109 

Spallanzanl ... 79 

M. Lombard has carried this class of observations still further into 
detail, and has given as the result the following as the ddhuioa of 
each of the classes he names ;— 
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Magifltntra ••• ••• ••. 69 yean. 

Clergy iiran ••• ... ... 63 ,, 

Mercnanta 62 „ 

Gardeners ... ... ... 60 ,, 

Maaom and Bricklayers ... 55 „ 

Siugeona 54 „ 



Batchers ••• ... •.. 53 years. 

Sawyers 51 

Joiners and Carpenters ... 49 

Painters, ordinary 44 

Millers and Bakers 42 

Stone Cutters* 34 



Annuitants, as a class, are not included in this Table. Their ex- 
traordinarj tendency to long life has become proverbial. Tiie cause 
is almost as patent as the fact, viz., the absence of any care or anxiety 
about worldly affairs. Strange to say, however, the observations taken 
upon Government annuitants shewed the " expectation" on male lives, 
below 30, to be less than that of the general population. The irre- 
gularities of youth was the cause assigned. We may here remark, 
that the influence of the mind upon the duration of life is even more 
marked than the occupation of the body. Where the mind is devoted 
to one object, there is also a better chance of long life than if the 
mental energies be exhausted by grasping two or three. 

Dr. Guy, whose name has already been introduced in these pages, 
has paid long and marked attention to the duration of life amongst 
the professional classes in this kingdom. Some years since, he pub- 
lished some statistics, showing the average age at which each of the 
following classes died, after having reached the age of 51: — 

Years. Years. 

Clergy ... 74 I Medical men 73 

Lawyers 72| | Learned professions collectively ... 76^ 

The clergy, therefore, of the tliree, are the most healthy ; the 
lawyers the least so. 

He has subsequently taken observations on the most eminent of 
these professions only, with the followiug results : — 

Yearn. 

Clergy (archbishops and bishops) 70^ 

Lawyers (judges, &c.) 67 

Medical men (baronets, &c.) 74^ 

The medical profession here has the advantage. In a paper, recently 
published in the Statistical Journal, he reviews these observations, 
and furnishes additional ones ; and summing up with the following 
conclusions. 1. That the duration of life among lawyers is some- 
what shorter than that of the members of the two other learned pro- 
fessions. 2. That the duration of the life of lawyers has suffered a 
slight progressive decrease during the last three centuries. And, 
generally, he lays down (1) that the members of the three learned 
professions occupy, in respect of the duration of their lives, a favour- 
able position among the educated classes. (2). That the difference in 
the duration of life of the three learned professions is not consider- 
able. (3). That the three learned professions occupy the following 
relative position in respect to the duration of their lives, the longest 
lived being placed first : medical men, clergymen, lawyers,'^ 

Sir Humphrey Davy differed in his views from several of the 
writers already quoted, and his remarks have a great show of truth 
about them. The English, as a nation, are pre-eminently active, and 
the natives of no other country foUow their objects with so much 
fcrcoy fii^ and constancy. And as human powers are limited^ tk^x^ 

f YoL 20, p. 17. 

« Far Mdditumal information on Btonenamojuf Uvea, eee Society ol la\A ^^^as^a^ 
mglmipp. m—Kote 1866. ' 
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are few examples of very distinguished men living in this coontiy to 
old age ; they usually fail, droop and die before they have attabied 
tlie period naturally marked for the end of human existence. Tha 
lives of our statesmen, warriors, poets, and even ptulosophera, ofier 
abundant proofs of the truth of this opinion ; whatever bums, con- 
sumes, — ashes remain. Before the period of youth is passed, gn^ 
hairs usually cover those brows which are adorned with die civic owe 
or the laurel ; and in the luxurious and exciting life of the man of 
pleasure, their tints are not even preserved by the myrtle wreath ta 
the garland of roses from the premature winter of time." •, 

At the Census of 1851 there were returned in London 3,072 
persons classed as " iniiependent gentlemen," and 4,719' defin^ •• 
" anuuitnnts." The reader will not suppose that the number of 
independent gentlemen is actually limited to the namber just given 
{or, perhaps, the annuitants either) — the figures refer to tho number 
who returned themselves as such. Now, in the year last past, 1856, 
there died of these numbers respectively — "independent gentlemen," 
546 ; " annuitants," only 34 ! The Tima, quoting these figures in ft 
leader, remarked, in reference to them, " It has always been usual to 
regard annuitants as endowed with peculiar tenacity of life, and in 
the occasional bitterness of irony, they have been described as the 
realundying ones of the human race. We confess, however, that 
we never accepted the impression so completely in the light of a fact 
as it is placed by the Tables before us !" 

We have also just spoken of tho length of days enjoyed by ibe 
members of the " Society of Fiiends." A valuei) acquaintance of 
that class has hundcd us a Table confirmatory of that fact, based 
upon the the deaths of 1853, which we here give. We believe a 
Table of the kind is prepared every year : — 

TABLE 

Shcwuig the Dealhs, at difTprvnt Agfa, (n the Society or Frienda in Great Biilaio tat 

Irelaad. during the yean Ili6u-3i, lioUi-J, and IHAS-SS. 
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Bnt the most extraordinary instances of longevity must be searched 
for amongst classes, for the most part, other than those we have named — 
such as those who are frequently subjected to great bodily labour, and 
2D08tly in the open air — those who lead a simple life, most in accord- 
jmce with nature, 9& farmers^ gardeners^ agricultural labourers^ hunts~ 
mefiy and occasionally soldiers and sailors, "In these situations," 
«ays Hufeland, "man still attains to 140 or even 150 years." He 
jrefers, in detail, to Henry Jenkins, of Yorkshire, who died in 1670, 
^ed 169, his occupation having been chiefly that of fishing; to 
Thomas Parr, of Shropshire — rendered famous by association (in name 
only) with "Parr's Life Pills" — he was 152 years 9 months old when 
lie died, and had lived under nine Kings of England ! His occupation 
was that of a farm servant, and he had to maintain himself by daily 
labour. A grandson of this same " Parr" died at Cork some years 
since, aged 103. Also to Effingham, who died in Cornwall in 1757, 
aged 144. He was a labourer, but had in his younger days been a 
soldier. These and many other similar cases are included in a Table 
at the end of this chapter. 

We will here remark that it is not so much our object to present 
the reader with cases of extreme longevity (although we have kept a 
careful record of them) as to investigate the causes and circumstance . 
which have led to them. Climate, occupation, parentage, the mode of 
living, all have more or less influence, and should teach us well to 
weigh all the facts before coming to any conclusion. Some amount 
of previous study and attention also is necessary to a full understand- 
ing of the physical bearings of the subject ; and some historical know- 
ledge will also be advantageous. For instance, it should be known 
that the mode of computing time is believed not to liave been the 
same formerly as now. Theologists, who have carefully investigated 
ancient history, are of opinion that the chronology of the early ages 
was not the same as that used at present. 

^ Some, particularly Hensler, have proved with the highest probability, that the 
jtSTj till the time of Abraham, consisted only of three months; tnat it was afterwards 
extended to eight ; and that it was not till the time of Joseph that it was made to con- 
sist of twelve. The assertions," continues Hufeland, " are, in a certain degree, coniinned 
by some of the Eastern nations, who still reckon only three months to the year ; and 
besides it would be altogether inexplicable why the life of man should have been short- 
coed one>half immediately after the flood. It would be equally inexplicable why the 
patriarchs did not marry till their sixtieth, seventieth, and even hundreth year; but 
this difficulty vanishes when we reckon these ages according to the before-mentioned 
standard, which will give the twentieth or thirtieth year, and consequently the same 
periods at which people marry at present. The whole, therefore, accor(fing to this 
explanation, assumes a different appearance. The sixteen hundred years before the 
flood will become 414; and the nme hundred years (the highest recorded) which 
Methuselah lived will be reduced to two hundred — an age which is not impossible, and 
to which some men in modem times have very nearly approached." Again, with the 
period of Abraham, " we find mention of a duration of life which can be still attained, 
and which no longer appears extraordinar\', especially when we consider the temperate 
manner in which the piatriarchs lived ; and that as they were nomades or a wandering 
people, they were much exposed to the free open air." 

We, therefore, think Hufeland has arrived at a correct conclusion, 
when he says that man can still attain to the same age as ever ; that 
the duration in the time of Moses, the Greeks, and the Romans, was 
the same as at present — ^the only difiference being ti\^\. \k^ TSiQ\^ 
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careful mode of living followed by the ancients, caused a greater pro« 
portion to attain old age than amongst us. 

The Egyptians, or the Greeks, discovered that there was an average 
interval of a hundred years between the births of children and the 
births of their gi*eat-grandfathcrs ; or that the interval in an ascending 
genealogical Table, from the birth of the son to the birth of the father, 
was 33^ years. This time, called a generation^ has been found to 
agree with modern observation, " but" says Sir Isaac Newton, who 
adopts the computation, '^ if the reckoning of generations proceeded 
by the eldest sons, they are shorter ; so that three of them may be 
reckoned at about 75 or 80 years ; and the reigns of kings are still 
shorter, because kings are succeeded, not only by their eldest sonSy 
but sometimes by their brothers ; and sometimes they are slain or 
deposed, and succeeded by others of an equal or greater age, especially 
in elective or turbulent kingdoms." 

But we arrive at a point at which it appears desirable to take a 
more physiological view of the question. M, Flourens^ in his famous 
book — De la Longevitc Humaine et de la Quantite de Vie sur le Globe^ 
Paris, 1855 — a book which has aroused the attention of nearly all the 
scientific men in Europe, gives the following as the natural divisions, 
and natural durations, of the life of man : — " The first ten years of 
life are infancy, properly so called ; the second ten is the period of 
boyhood ; from twenty to thirty is the first youth ; from thirty to 
forty the second. The first manhood is from forty to forty-five ; the 
second from fifty-five to seventy. This period of manhood is the age 
of strength — the manly period of human life. From seventy to eighty- 
five is tiM3 first period of old age ; and at eighty-five the second old 
age begins." A hundred years being, in his opinion, the natural 
period of existence. An able English reviewer of this book says, 
(vide Blackwood's Magazine; May, 1855) : — 

"The limits thus a^si^ed by Flourens to the several periods of life are not wholly 
arbitrary, like those we generally talk of; on the contrary, a little more or inss M>uud 
physioloffical reason is assipied for each. Infancy pro]>er ceases at ten, l)ccause then 
the second toothing is completed ; boyhood at twenty, because then the Innies cea»e to 
increase in length ; and youth extends to forty, l>ecause about that time th^ Uxlv ceases 
to increase in size. Enlargement of bulk after that period consists chieliv m the accu- 
mulation of fat. The real development of the parts of the boilv has alreatly ceased. 
Instead of increasing the strength and activity, this latter gn/Wih weakens the body, 
and retards its motions. Then when growth* has ceased, l!>e ixuiy re>ts, rallies and 
becomes invigorated. Like a fortress with all its works complete, its garrison in full 
numbers, and threatened with an early siege, it repairs, arrange**, (i..«iM»sfs ever\'ihing 
within itself. The new stores it daily receives are employed in fully equipping, in 
strengthening, in rebuilding, and in maintaining everj' part in the greatest |H'rfection 
and ethciency. This period of internal in\ngoration lasts fifteen years (that of the first 
manhood) and it maintains itself for ten or fifteen years more, when old age begins.** 

The illustration is good. 

Buffon^ whose whole life was devoted to this and kindred subjects, 
says — " The man who does not die of accidental diseases lives every- 
where to ninety or a hundred years." lie bases his conclusions on 
physiological data. " The total duration of life may be estimated to a 

certain degree by that of the duration of an animal's growth 

Man increases in height up to his sixteenth or eighteenth year, and 
yet the full development in size of all the parts of his body is nol 



Years. Years 

^Tan grows for 20 and lives 90 or 100 



The Camel .». 8 ... 


... 40 


The Horse ... 5 ... 


... 25 


The Ox ... 4 ... 


... 15 to 20 


The Lion ... 4 ... 


... 20 
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completed till the thirtieth year. The dog attains his full length in 
one year, and only in the second year completes its growth in bulk or 
size. Man who takes thirty 'gears to groWy lives ninety or a hundred 
years. The dog which grows only two or three years, lives only ten 
or twelve ; and it is the same with most other animals." He after- 
"wards follows out the idea more fully. " The duration of life in the 
torse, as in all other species of animals, is proportionate to the length 
of time during which it grows. Man who takes fourteen years to 
grow, may live six or seven times as long ; that is to ninety or a hun- 
dred years. The horse which completes its growth in lour years may 
live six or seven times as long, that is to twenty or thirty years. . . . 
The stag is five or six years growing : it lives also seven times fivQ or 
six, that is thirty-five or forty years." 

Flourens, taking up this ingenious idea of BuflTon's, and having the 
advantage of more correct physiological knowledge than existed in 
the days of the latter (who, however, did much to prepare the way for 
this increased knowledge), gives us the following corrected Table :— 

Yeurs. Years 

The Dog groyrs lor 2 and lives 10 or 12 

The<'at 14 9 or 10 

The Hare 1 8 

The Guinea-pig 7 months 6 or 7 

His theory of the completion of animal growth being grounded on 
the union of the bones to their epiphyses, "So long as this union does 
not take place the animal grows. As soon as the bones are united to 
their epiphyses the animal ceases to grow." And his multiple for the 
duration of life is five times the period of growth with all the 
larger animals, instead of six or seven times, as with Buffon. But it 
is worth while to quote his exact words : — 

** It is about fifteen years since I entered upon a course of researches into the physi- 
ological law of the duration of liie. both in man and in some of the domestic animals. 
The most striking result of this labour, as will soon be .sho>\'n is that the normal 
duration of the life of man is one century. A hundred years oj Ufa is what Providence 
vUendedjor man; it is true few men reach this great term, but yet how few do what is 
necessary to attain it With our customs, our passions, our miseries, man does not die 
^he kills himself.'' 

The regular and determinate duration of life, according to M. 
Flourens, depends on the periods of gestation and growth, each 
animal living about five times as long as the term of its growth. 

•* Man being twenty yeaxs growing, lives five times twenty, that is to say, one hun- 
dred years. ITie camel is eight years growing and lives five times eight, or forty 
years. The horse is five years growing and he lives five times five, that is to say, 
twenty-five years; and so with the rest. We have then finally a precise characteristic 
which gives us accurately the duration of growth ; the duration of growth gives us the 
durmtion of life. All the phenomena of life are united by the following chain of rela- 
tions- the duration of life is given by the duration of growth; the duration of growth 
by the duration of gestation; the duration of gestation by the height, &c. &c. The 
larger the animal, the longer is the time of gestation. The gestation of the rabbit 
is Uiirty days ; that of man is nine months ; that of the elephant is nearly two 
jreara, &c" 

Holler, who also devoted much time to the investigation of this 

subject, adopted a different basis for his conclusions, although he was 

fully capable, as a professed physiologist, of applying it to the prin- 

dpies of that science. '* He collected together all the authenticated 
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instances of long life His conclusion — not a very precise 

one — is that the utmost limit oj human life is not within two hundred 
years/'* 

Pythagoras^ the Pbcenician, used to divide the life of man into .our 
equal parts. From the first to the twentieth year he called him a 
child, a man begun ; from the twentieth to the fortieth, a young man ; 
from the fortieth to the sixtieth, a man ; from the sixtieth to the 
eightieth, an old or declining man; and after this period he reckoned 
him no more am ng the living, let him live to whatever age he might J^ 

Hufeland lays it down as a rule, that the animal lives eight timet 
as long as it grows. Now man, in a natural state, where the period 
of maturity is not hastened by art, requires full 25 years to attain his 
complete growth and conformation ; '" and this proportion also will 
give him an absolute age of 200 years." He states that nearly all 
those deaths which take place before the hundredth year are brought 
on artificially — '^ that is to say, by disease or accident ; and it is certain 
that the far greater part of men die an unnatural death, and that not 
above one in a thousand attains to the age of 100 years" — ^a fact we 
are fully cognizant of. With regard to the relative duration of human 
life, that, he says, is extremely variable, and as different as each indi- 
vidual. 'Mt is regulated according to the goodness or badness of the 
mass of which the person is formed ; his manner of living ; speedier 
or slower consumption ; and a thousand internal and external circum- 
stances which may have an influence on the continuance of his 
existence. We must not," he continues " imagine that every man, at 
present^ brings with him into the world a vital stock capable of lasting 
150 or 200 years." Still he has elsewhere asserted, that the organi- 
zation and vital power of man are able to support '*a duration and 
activity of 200 years." 

Coming to more recent authorites, Dr. Farr, in the 1 6th Annual 
Report of the Registrar-General, says — " the natural term of human 
life appears to be a hundred years; and out of the annual generations 
successively bom in England and Wales, a few solitary individuab 
attain that limiting age, the rest dropping off year by year as age 
advances, so that the mean lifetime is at present only 41 years." If 
we remember rightly, Dr. Gumming, in his sermons, has expressed 
his belief that 130 years is the last limitation assigned to human life 
by the Divine decree ; and a recent writer in the Statist, contem- 
plating the u^ual decline of man at sixty, thus exclaims : ^^ Shall we 
startle our readers, by affirming that it is ^enectly possible to bestow 
once more upon mankmd a patriarchal length of days? We speak 
only of the Abrahamic epoch, when every man sat under his own 
vine and fig-tree. Yet so it is ; but to accomplish it, we must do as 
they did ; avoid great cities ; shun strong drinks ; eat sparingly ; rise 
early, and live actively. Within the last two centuries many well- 
authenticated cases in England and Wales are recorded of persons 
who lived to ages varying from 1 50 to 200 years ! a length of days 
commonly believed to belong exclusively to the patriarchal era." 

The Census of 1851 furnished some corroborative testimony. Hiere 

* Uufeland. 
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were in Great Britain at that period more than half a million (596)030) 
who had passed the barrier of " three-score years and ten ; " more 
than 129,000 had passed the psalmist's limit of " four-score years ;" 
and 100,000 the years which the last of Plato's climacteric square 
numbers expressed (9 times 9 = 81); nearly ten thousand (9,847) had 
liTed 90 years or more ; a band of 2,038 aged pilgrims had been wan- 
dering 95 years and more on the unended journey; and 319 — 111 
men and 208 women — said they had witnessed more than a hundred 
evolutions of the seasons, some of them reaching 119. These, and 
other similar considerations, no doubt led Dr. Farr to the conclusion 
that a century may be considered " the circuit of time in which human 
life goes through all the phases of its evolutions.*' 

That few men really reach' their hundreth year, therefore, expe- 
rience repeats, is no proof that such is not the natural term of 
human life. Without any desire for special pleading, we believe this 
to be a correct view of the case. The more primitive or pastoral life 
of the Israelites subjected them less to the evil influences we have 
noted : hence, perhaps, the frequent instances of longevity recorded in 
Scriptnre history. Abraham, for instance, lived to the age of 175. 
His son IsaaCyto 180; Jacob, to 147; Ishmael, a warrior, to 137; 
Joseph, to 110. Joshua, also, reached 110; Elisha, 100; and Sarah, 
the only female of the ancient world with whose duration of life we 
are acquainted, lived 127 years.* These ages more nearly correspond, 
noi with what Da^'id or Solomon said, but with what the Lord said 
(vmKp Cth chap. Genesis, 3rd verse), " And the Lord said, my spirit 
shall not always strive with man, for that he also is flesh : yet, his 
days shall be an huf^dred and twenty years.'* 

These considerations lead us on to inquire. Is the extent of life de- 
termined, or not ? If not, is it in the power of human means to 
prolong itf 

"The first question,** says Ilufeland, "has oft given rise to disputes in which divines 
and philosophers have been divided, and which have several times brought the medical 
art into great difficulties. On tlie above principles, however it may be easily resolved. 
Each race of beings as well as each individual, has its term of life as certainty fixed as 
it has its defined size and its pr()i)er quantity of Wtal power stren^h of organs and 
means of consumption or regeneration ; for the duration of life is a con^quence of that 
oonsumption, andf can continne no longer than power and organs are able to support it. 
Bat this consumption may be hastened or retarded : favourable or unfavourable, 
destructive or beneficial, cifcuinstances may have an influence ui>on it ; and it thence 
fiOom that, notwithstanding the before-mentioned natural determinationy the limits of it 
mojfbe altered.** 

In answer to the second question, he says it is undoubtedly possible 
to prolong life — 

**Bat not by magical cures or gold tinctures; nor can wo hope to increase the 
ipaDtity and efficacy of the vital power which has been dispensed to us or to alter the 
whole determination of nature. \Vhatever is done must be etfeoted by pn>|H*r attention 
to the above four points on which the duration of life properly depdiids; l)y retarding 
ooDsamption, and by promoting or facilitating renovation or regeneration. ' The more 
CxmI, clothing manner of living, climate and even artificial means are favourable to 
these requisites* the more influence they will have in the prolongation of life ; the more 
they ooanteract these, the more they will shorten the duration of existence." 

It was, we believe, Buflbn who started a fanciful theory that the 

• Hofeland. 
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total quantity of life on the globe is always the same ; and that deaths 

which seems to destroy a/ 1, destroys nothing of that primitive life which 

is common to all the species of organised beings. This is on a par 

with some of the strange speculations of Hume and Lord Monboddo, 

regarding the origin of the human race, and no modem writer has 

entertained the theory, unless it be Leibnitz. But while it has found 

no supporters, it has met with an able opponent in M. Flourens j — 

*' I reject " he savs. ** the organic molecules of BufTon as I do the monads of Leibnitz. 
They are only philosophic expedients for removing difficulties which they do not re- 
move. I study life in neither of these but in li^'ing beings themselves; and firom this 
study I learn two i\\\r\frn-iir»t that thft^nmhpr q^ k^oXpa haa b^OL COntinillllj. 

^ diminiflhl ng. ever since nnimaia have existed upon the S^^ ; and. second that the 
^^tUnber'of individuals in certain species has been, on tn^contrarr continually in- 
creasing. The result of these contrary actions is that, taking everything into acoonnt, 
the total quantity of life— bv which I understand the total number of living beings- 
remains, in effect as Buffon has said very nearly the same." 

But we do not intend dwelling on this part of the subject. The 

point we wish more particularly to enforce is, that whatever the 

allotted duration of human life may be, speaking pliysiologically, we 

do not, in this country (any more than in most other parts of the 

world), on an average, enjoy the full period of existence assigned to 

us. And of this fact we can furnish abundant and unmistakable 

proof. A recent writer in the Times* has well expressed himself 

hereon. He says : — 

" To those perhaps, who reflect that* after all, the yean of man are stilly as In the 
days of the rsalmist, but three score and ten it may seem that the pretensions of 
sanitary science to prolong life rest on a very slender foundation. But the truth is. 
that our efforts are required not to surpass this standard hut to attain it. It is onlg 6y 
vigilanct and energy in the work of s* if- preservation that the appointed average can M 
reached; and it is when we read in such calculations as we have now been considering 
(the Registrar-General's Reinirt) the number of veara and lives which are lopped off fty 
preventible disorder^ that we fe^ in its fullest force, the duty imposed upon us of em- 
ploying, to the utmost, the remedial means within our reach. *^ 

Now, if it be necessary to give any illustration of how^wr persons 

really die from what may be termed natural causes — namely, old age, 

or the natural wear and tear of the system — beyond those which are 

every day occurring within the observation of each of our readers, 

these reports of the Registrar-General afford us abund int materials, 

and in an understandable -form. According to the 16th annual report 

recently published, the total deaths in this kingdom, in 1853, were 

421,097, and of this number, in all but 6,899 cases, the causes are 

specified Constimption, (which, as we have elsewhere stated, is more 

fatid than any other sinjijlc disease in this country) claimed its 54,918 

victims. "The deaths iVoni this cause were 40,614 in 1850, and have 

since that year increased ])rojrrossiv(dy without any vfry evident 

reason. Pneumonia claimed its 24,098 ; bronvhifis, 22,391 ; typhus, 

18,013; scarlafi/ta, li}S99; lind diarrhoea, 14,192. />r^/;.s'y claimed 

10,302 ; apoplexy, 8,496 ; paralysis, 8,378. The hooping-cough 

took off 11,200, which was considerably above the avera^re ; 24,796 

died of convulsions— ihvsc would he chiefly children ; and no I(*ssthan 

18,968 died from j)romature birth and debility. Disease of the heart 

was fatal in 12,864 cases. Asthma took off 5,143 ; and cancer 5,663. 

• 28th January-, 1857. 
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Smail-pox took off 3151 ; the measles 4,895; and the croffp 3,660* 
Teething proved fatal to 4,678 children ; and 2,268 mothers died of 
childbirth. One mother died to every 200 children born alive. Disease 
of the brain terminatei^ fatally in 3,444 cases, and disease of the liver 
in 4,139 other instances. Malformations and premature births were 
more fatal to males than females ; and out of the 29,141 who alone 
are reported as having died of old age — being about 7 per cent, of 
the entire nunber of deaths in the year, and only about half the 
xinmber which died from consumption — there were 16,543 women 
against 12,598 men. During the year, 252 persons died of carbuncle 
and boil ; and 116 from lock-jaw (tetanus). Of every 100 deaths, 3 8 
proceed from what are called local diseases ; 12 from diseases of the 
nervous system; and 13 from diseases of the respiratory organs; or 
if consumption be added, 26. Such statistics are unmistakeablc. 

But we have, as an a<lditional argument, and as a circumstance of 
^reat encouragement, the fact that the mortality of this kingdom is 
gradually becoming less, or in other words, that the average duration 
of life is becoming extended. Even within the pjist century the 
change for the better has been so rapid and astounding as at first sight 
to appear almost incredible. But we derive our data from one of the 
greatest authorities this country, or the world, ever produced. The 
late Mr. Gritiith Davies sajrs : — 

** By laborious investigations I have ascertained, upon indubitable evidence, that a 
gradual diminution has taken- place in the mortality amon;:: the inhabitants of this 
country throughout the last 100 years; and that taking all ages together, out of the 
mame jpopuUuion. while from 

172<) to 1730 there died annually only IOC 
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So that the mortality decreased two- fifths between 1720 and 1820, 
and has still further decreased vsinco tliat period. How much more 
will it do so now that almost ever}- town in the kinjrdoin l:as its Board 
for the due enforcement of sanitary regulations ; wIumi proper ocme- 
terios are ])eing provided for the burial of tb.e dead ; and when 
dwellings for all classes are Iwing erected with due re^arti to healthi- 
ness of situation, and a proper supply of pure air and wati'r, so 
essential to the preser\-ation of human life ! We have good riirht to 
assume that the full measure of human existence is only attained 
under a combination of all the circumstances known to bi^ favourable 
to perfect health. Therefore, we may fairly take the mortality of the 
healthiest districts in the kingdom for the basis of what the general 
mortality would be under etpially favourable circumstances — making 
a proj>ortionato allowance for the. influence of occu])ation u]>on health, 
and, therelore, upon the mortality. This part of the subjo<'t will be 
more fully treated in our chapter on "Vital Statistics ;" in the mean- 
time, we here present a few i'acts bearing upon it. 

The averjige mortality of England and Wales is, as we have seen, 
22 in 10(X) annually, but there are some favoured districts where it 
fidla much below this. For instance, during the ten -yeai^ V^5>\V-^^^ 
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it was found that the average annual mortality in Rothbury and Gien* 
dale^ in Northumberland, and Eastbourne^ in Sussex, was only 15 per 
1000, or 7 below the averajife of the kingdom. In 14 other districtSy 
viz. Holsworthy and Okehampton (Devon), Battle, Cuckfield, and 
Steyning (Sussex), Rci^tc and Ilamblcdon (Surrey), Haltwhistle 
(Xorthumberland), Easthampstad (Berks.), Guisborough (Yorks.), 
Bootle (Cumberhmd), Christchureh (Hants.), Garstang (Lancashire), 
and Builth (Brecknockshire), the mortality during the same period 
was only 16 per 1000. While in 47 other districts, including Hen- 
don which comprises Harrow, Belford (Northumberland), Southwell, 
(Notts.), and Dorking (Surrey), it was at the rate of 17 per 1000. 
The Registnir-Gencral remarks hereon — " Upon going over these 
distiicts it will be found that the health and the circumstances of the 
population by no means approach any ideal standard of perfection. 
Nature, however, does much for the inhabitants. The fresh air 
dilutes the emanations from their nuisances ; and infectious diseases 
are not ea.sily transmitted from person to person in detached houses. 
Still the health of the ])eople in those districts admits of improvement; 
and it may be assumed with certainty that the mortality of the English 
people in very variable^ but generally under favorable conditions^ does 
not exceed \1 in KXX)." 

The Census (.Commissioners speak seriously, yet eloquently, on the 
evils of untimely death. What, they ask, so bitter as the premature 
death of a wife — a child — a father ? What dashes to the earth so 
many hopes, breaks so many sweet alliances, blasts so many auspi- 
cious enterprises, as unnatural death? The poets, faithful inter- 
pretei"s of our aspirations, have always sung that in the happier ages 
of the world this soun^e of tears shall l)e dried up. Science, (they 
continuo,)can scarely apprehend all the results, and all the modifications 
of society that would tiow from the extension oi' life to its natural 
limits, nor perceive how all the violence, impurity, ignorance, and 
innumerable diseases which now destroy men can be dispersed. But, 
they say, science offers no justification to des])air. When the great 
changes that have been already wrought in plants and animals of all 
kinds are considered — and the infinite capacity of man, the extent to 
which his nature is modiliable, the probability that healthier parents 
will give birth to healthier offspring from generation to generation, 
the mind is involuntarily disposed to listen with awakened expectations 
to the voice of tlie great prophet — "And the voice of weeping shall 
be no more heard, nor the voice of crying. There shall be no more 
thence an infant of days, nor an old man that hath not filled his t/ays: 
for the child shall die a hundred years old; but the sinner being a 
hundred years old shall be accursed." Tliis term being clearly referred 
to as that of the complete duration of human life. 

Ix't us then, he'*e, pause and reflect. If we cannot individually con- 
trol the sanitarv influences with whic!i we mav be surrounded, wo 
can, or ou^ht to be, able to control t)ur own appetites and desires, 
upon whicii so much depends. No sanitarv laws can avail us much 
without this ailjunct. If we were called ui>on for a solution oK the 
key to health and long life, so far as these are individually in our own 
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keeping; our answer would be comprised in three words — Mobrtety of 
Hv&g, Let this at once be defined. '^ It consists," says Comaro, ^' in 
moderate eating, in moderate drinking, and in moderate enjoyment of 
all the pleasures of life. In keeping the mind moderately, but con- 
stantly employed, in cultivating the affections moderately, in avoiding 
extremes of heat and cold, and in shunning excessive excitement 
either of body or mind." " By a sober life," says Lessius, in his Art 
^ enjuying perfect Health, ^'I understand a moderate use of meat 
and drink, such as accords with the temperament and actual disposi- 
tions of the body, and with the functions of the mind. A sober life 
18 a life oJ order, of rule, and of temperance." He then gives seven 
rules to be observed, in order to follow out such a mode of living. 

(1) Not to eat so much as will unfit the mind for its usual exertions; 

(2) or so much as will make the body heavy or torpid. (3) Not to 
pass hastily from one extreme of living to another, but to chanf];e 
slowly and cautiously. (4) To eat plain and wholesome food. (5) To 
avoid too great variety, and the use of curiously-made dishes. (6) To 
proportion the quantity of food to the temperament, the age, and the 
strength of the eater, and to the kind of food he uses. (7) Not to 
allow the appetite for food to regulate the quantity we take, as tins 
sensual desire is really the cause of the whole difficulty. 

Comaro never tired of sounding the praises of sobriety of living ; 
and Lessius, again and again, sang in the same strain. Our own 
immortal Shakspeare, too, with his characteristic clearness and 
brevity, enforces the same principle, when he makes Adam, the old 
servant of Oliver, thus exclaim : — 

*" Though I look old yet I im strong and lusty, 
For in my youth I never did apply 
Hot and rebellious liauors to my blood ; 
Nor did I with unbasnful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility ; 
There/ore my age is as the lusty winter, 
Frortly but lun^y." 

But let it never be forgotten that temperance in eating is quite as 
important, if not even more so, than temperance in drinking. Comaro's 
warning to his countrymen, three centuries ago, is not unworthy of 
consideration even in the present day. *'0h ! miserable and unhappy 
Italy, dost thou not see that gluttony is killing every year more people 
than would perish in a season of most severe pestilence, or by the fire 
and sword of many battles." For 60 years, Cornaro himself took only 
12 ounces of food, ever}'thing included, and 13 ounces of drink daily, 
and he attained to the age of 100 years. 

The quality of food is as necessary to be studied as the quantity. 
Hnfeland points out that it is not those who lived on ficsh, but on 
vegetable, pulse, fruit, and milk, who attained to the greatest nge. 
He says, ^* Lord Bacon mentions a man of 120, who, during his whole 
life, never used any other food than milk. The Bralimins, by their 
religion, are confined merely to vegetables, and for tlic most part live 
to the ago of 100. John Wesley, in the middle of his life, g.\vo over 
the use of flesh, lived uiK>n vegetables alone, and attained the age of 
88 !* Another rule he lays down on this subject is, that those wAo 
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wish to live long ought to eat slowly, Grood teeth, a good appetite^ 
good digestion, and a good temperament, are also considered among 
tiie essential properties requisite for long life. GrOod temper, too, 
appears almost as requisite as a good temperament, A more modem, 
but experienced writer, says : — 

" Excessive labour, exposure to wet and cold, deprivation of suffident quantities of 
necessary and wholesome foo<l, habitual bad lodgings, sloth, and intemperance, are all 
deadly enemies to human life ; but thev are none of them so bad as violent and un- 
governed passions. Men and women nave survived all these, and at last reached an 
extreme old a^ ; but it may be saCely doubted whether a single instance can be found 
of a man of violent and irascible temper, habituallv subject to storms of ungoveniaMe 
passion, who has arrived at a very advanced period of life. It is, therefore, a matter of 
the highest importance to every one desirous to preserve * a sound mind in a sonnd 
body,' so that the brittle vessel of life may glide down the stream of time smoothl v and 
securely, instead of being continually tossed about amidst rocks and shoals whicn en- 
danger* its existence, to have a special care, amidst all the vicissitudes and trials of life, 
to mamtain a quiet possession of his own spirit** — Baiky*t Records ofJjmgeviUf. 

Sleep, a condition which takes place in every animal of a perfect 
kind, if properly regulated, is also, according to Hufeland, a promoter 
of longevity. Nothing, he says, is able to waste and destroy us so 
speedily as long '•continued want of sleep ; although, as he remarkSi 
'* old people sleep less because their intensive life, or vital consump- 
tion, is weaker and requires less restoration. Excessive sleep is to 
be avoided, as tending to produce corpulency, and the deposition of 
iaX in the human body. Dr. Chambers, who had given much consi- 
deration to the causes and consequences of obesity, says, '^ The amount 
of fat required for the full and perfect resistance of the body, is diffe- 
rent in different individuals, and will also vary according to their 
mode of life. Thus a man of letters will require less than a soldier; 
a soldier less than a prize-fighter." In opposition, however, to the 
opinion of an jtiithority we shall presently have occasion to quote, he 
lays down that it is impossible to fix any absolute standard of weight 
for individuals, as an index of health, and that it is incorrect to look 
upon the averap^ weight of healthy persons in proportion to their 
height. Still, although no absolute standard of weight can be adopted, 
the Doctor says • — 

*' The development of fat, I consider, an element of great practical importance in 
calculations of the value of human life. It is of the more importance from the facility 
with which it may, in all but exceptional cases, be reckoned by the weight in pn^wr- 
tion to the stature. In our s{>ecies the bulk of the frame is prettv accurately shown 
by the height, and consequently the quantity of fat which ought to "be attached to thai 
frame may be calculated. \i» deviations from the normal proportion may, therefoic^ 
ea.^)Iy be arrived at; and can hardly be denied to lead to verv valuable'condusioiUL 
What can add more to that examination, which has resulted in the discovery of no 
disease, than to find that the weight is such as the healthiest usually poaaeas ?' while 
if a person \» much above or below the standard it is not necessarv to discover any 
other bad symptom to pronounce the insurance of his life as above tKe ordinary riatk. 
Were we confined to the obser\'ation of one single fact by which to appreciate the 
probability of future illness, 1 do not know anv which would teach us more than this; 
and when we have means of learning other circumstances, there is none which <^>cna 
the ground better for investigation." 

The writer illustrates his meaning by the following example : — 

" If a proposal for assurance be sent from the country', backed mcrelv with th« 
opinion of a referee, whom we do not know, that ' no signs of disease are (fiscemable,* 
and that the proposer has a robust appearance, our knowledge of the tend«iciea of hit 
constitution is small indeed. But if to this it be added that he is five feet eii^t inchot 
high, and weighs 11 stone, we feel a certain degree of safety in accepting mm. 
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aboald Mb weight be seventeen stone, a probable deposit of fat in the omentnm and 
<hc heart occurs to us— disturbance of the abdominal ciroitlationf apoplexy, &c, are 
sng^Mted, and the liability to these balanced and inquired about; a correspondiv^ 
deviation from the natural freight in the other direction would, in a similar manner, 
lead to a more detailed es ^imination of the chest, and a calculation of the probable 
existence of tubercle. "Wuen we remember (he adds) that four-fifths of the losses at 
Insnnince Offices arise from apoplexy and consumption (?) the safety which they would 
gain by the simple observation above-mentioned is obviously very important to those 
engaged in such enterprises." 

The writer then quotes Dr. Hutchinson's Table, which gives the 

mean weight, at various heights, of 5,000 healthy men ; the extremes 

of stature being excluded. He gives, as an example, that part of the 

Table which relates to men of from five to six feet in height; — and we 

do the same. It was based upon 2,650 observations, and may be 

taken as the standard of mean healthy weight : — 

A person 5 feet 1 inch high should weigh 8 stones 8 lbs. 

„ 5 „ 2 inches „ 9 „ — 

•» ^ ,, o „ ,, 9 „ 7 „ 

If ^ ,, 4 „ „ y ,, Id „ 

♦» w »» o f, ,, 10 „ 2 „ 

i» 6 „ 6 „ „ 10 „ 6 „ 

»» o „ 7 ^ ff 10 ,, 8 „ 

«f ^ t» 8 „ ff, 11 „ 1 „ 

»» 6 »« 9 t» ». ^t " ^ »♦ 

„ o „ 11 „ „ a2 „ 6 „ 

« 6 „ „ „ 12 „ 10 „ 

** The individuals on whom these observations were made were men in the prime oi 
vi^^orous life, capable of. and accustomed to use great muscular exertion». such as 
sailors, firemen, policemen, Grenadier Guards, watermen, cricketers, gentlemen, Oxford 
and Cambridge rowers, and the like ; a certain quantum of paupers and artizans may 
be fairly set off by an equivalent idlowance of draymen, wrestlers, and pugilists, whe 
are insoted.** 

Having directed attention to requisites and essentials of health and 
long life, it would have been in keeping to note those things which 
are most to be guarded against as having a contrary tendency; and 
for this purpose we might have drawn largely on a writer (Hufeland), 
to whose valuable writings frequent reference has already been made. 
But space has closed in upon us ; and we must be content with fur- 
nishing the reader with an epitobie of the rules he la3cs down. Th« 
more a man follows nature, and is obedient to her laws, the longer 
he will live ; the further he deviates from these the shorter will be his 
existence. This ts one of the most general laws. Moderation in 
everything, the aurea mediocritas^ so much extolled by Horace, and 
which Hume calls the best thing on earth, is indeed of the utmost 
efficacy in prolonging life. In a certain mediocrity of condition, 
clinuite, health, temperament, constitution, employment, spirits, diet, 
&c., lies the greatest secret for becoming old. By all extremes, either 
too much or too little, too high or too low, prolongation of life is 
impeded. 

After carefully noting the foregoing requirements, Hufeland asks 

the reader to permit him to delineate the portrait of a nian destined 

to long life — and who is not anxious to see and study the j)ortrait? 

** He has a proper and well-proportioned stature, without, however, bein^ too talL 
He is rather of tne middle size, and somewhat tliick-Hct. His complexion 19 not too 
florid : at any rate too much ruddiness in youth is seldom a sign of longevity. Ilia 
bair approaches rather to the fair than the plack ; his skin is strong, but not rQVi^b. 
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His head is not too big ; he has lar^ yebis it the extremities, and his shoulders an 
rather round than flat His neck is not too lon^ ; his abdomen does not project ; and 
his hands are large, but not too deeply deft. His foot is rather thick ihwa. long ; and 
his legs are firm and round. He has also a broad arched chest ; a strong voice and the 
faculty of retaining his breath for a long time vrithout difficulty. In general, there is a 
complete harmony in all his parts. His senses are good, but not too <klicate ; his pulae 
is slow and regular. His stomach is exctUenl, his appetite cood, and tus digestion easj^. 
The joys of the table are to him of importance ; they time nis mind to serenity, and liis 
soul partakes in the pleasure which they communicate. He does not eat merely for the 
sake of eating ; but each meal is an hour of daily festivity ; a kind of delight, at- 
tended with tnis advantage, with regard to others, that it does not make him poorer, 
but richer. He eats slowly^ and has not too much thirst Too ^reat thirst is always a 
sign of rapid self-consumption. In general, he is serene, loouacious, active, soaoeptible 
ofpoy, love, and hope ; but insensible to the imprrasions of hatred, anger, and avaiioe 
His passions never become too violent or destructive. If he ever gives way to anger he 
experiences rather an useful ^low of warmth, an artificial and gentle fever, without an 
overflowing of the bile. He is fond also of emplo3rment, particularly calm meditataon 
and agreeable speculation, is an optimist, a friend to nature and domestic felicity, has 
no thirst after honours or riches ; and banishes all thoughts of to-morrow." 

With the exception of a little too much force of colour in the last 
touch or two, we think the portrait an exceedingly happ/ and good 
one. 
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Of penoBS who have reached the age of 120 or upwards, with places where they died, 
and date of death, compiled from various authentic sources. 

207*Cam, Thomas, St Leonardos, Shoreditch, 1588. 

185 Tortin (or Zortan), Peter, Temeswar, Hungary, 1724. 

180 A Mulatto man, at Frederick Town, Virginia, 1798. 

180 ITCraixi, Golour, Isle of Jura. 

175 Truxo, Louisa, a negress, Tucuman. South America, 1780. 

172 Boom, John, Temeswar, Hungary, 1741. 

169 Jenkins, Henry, Ellerton-upon-Swale, Yorkshire, 1670. 

168 Edwards, William, Cochen, near Cardi£f; South Wales, 1668. 

168 A woman livingat Moscow, in 1848. 

167 Warren, Jonas, Balydole, Ireland, 1787. 

166 Brookman, Saiah, Glastonbury. 

162 Scott, Judith, Isliiiffton. 

159 Surinffton, Jonas, Bergin, Norway, 1797. 

152 Parr, Thomas, Winnington, Shropshire, 1635. 

152 Bowles, James, Killingworth, Wandck, 1656L 

151 Crawford, Mrs. Judith, Spanistown. 

150 CttTsish, Frauds, Yorkshire. 

150 Aponius, Marcus, Rimina. 

150 Albuna, Marc, Ethiopia. 

150 Fullonius, Titus, Bononia. 

148 Desmond, Countess ol^ Ireland, 1612. 

148 Brook, Mary, Leek. 

148 Mead, Wm., M.D., Ware, Hertfordshire, 1652. 

147 Devine, Bridget, (Irish), Manchester, 1845. 

146 Window, Col. Tipperary, 1766. 

146 Drakenberg, C. J., Norway. 

146 Wignell, Anne, Jamaica. 

145 Evan, Williams, Carmarthen. 

144 Effingham, a Cornish man, died 1757. 

143 Ecdeston, Coimtess of, Ireland. 

142 Paiba, A , Charlestown, Carolina, 1782. 

142 A Coloured Man at Spanish Town, Jamaica, 1850L 

141 Hough, Thos., Frodsham, Cheshire, 159L 

141 SacI^ Simon, Trionia, 1764. 

140 Leland, Wm., Lisurska, Ireland, 1731. 

140 Sands, James, Staffordshire. 

140 Lawrence, M.. bhetland. 

140 Raduly. Dumitur, Haremszeck, Transylvania, 1782. 

140 Fury, Rebecca, a black woman, Falmouth, Jamaica, 1827. 

140 Goldsmith, A., France. 

140 Fuffe, John, iiavannah-le-Mere, Jamaica, 1827. 

140 Gmstone, Wm., Ireland. 

140 Anderson, Sarah, a free black. 

189 Evans, Bir., ^^pitalfields, London, 1780. 

189 Movett, BL, surgeon, Dumfries, N. B. 

189 Dobson, Mr., farmer. Hatfield, 1766. 

189 A man at Dent, Yorkshire, 1777. 

188 Hartop, Jonathan. Alboro*, Boro'bridge, Yorkshire, 179L 

188 Chunn, Mrs., Orphirst. Lichfield, 1772. 

188 Patten, Margaret, Lockwinnoch, Ayrshire. 

188 Forrester. Jane. Abbey Luddercars, Cumberland, 1766. 

188 Fabkowski, a Polish peasant, 1822. 

188 Ronsey, John, Island of Distrey, K. B., 1784. 

188 bhapley. Wm., Knockall, Roecommon, Ireland, 1757. 

187 Collier (male). Dublin. 

187 Tertulla, L., Arimiftnm. 

187 A Polish peasant, 1763. 

187 Robertson, Mr., Edinburgh, 1793. 



* TMs ease is nld to be conflnned hj the register of tbe above psrlsh— date of death 28 h 
January, 15M. We bsTO not searched the register ; but we »gne with Mr Ballej, If It be ** reaUjr 
entitled to credeace, it is the most remarkable case of tonserlty we meet with in Eofliah history. 
It li tbe only eaae on the Ust we enteruin any doubt of; and ahall, on aome f'arly oocaalon ondeaToor 
to solve it In tbe Soselan PttenHmrgh Oaxette, pabltahed fn the early part of 1812, an IniUnce is 
~ «f a man ia ttaa dlocase of Ekatainloalan, haytaig attained to an age betweea KM sBsHAb. 
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188 Mooney, CalliMine, Tuain, InUntI, I76R. 
136 Uoval, Mr., Burucon, Langholm, DumOiu. I7TS. 
ISe fehdie, J.■Ile^ Billy B.deo. Kilkenny, Ireluid. 17(6. 
IM A Sign, Rkhmotid, Counly Virginia, UUS. 
138 Foster, Margaret, Cumberland. 
^85 Thomson, Mrs., near Dublin, 179t'. 
Si A peasant at Gruti, in Voigllanil, 1673. 
134 Brockiuy, John, Devonihire, 17<i9. 
134 Lopez, < alherlne, Jamaica. 
134 Auge, Mr>., Min'Und, United SUtio, 17<:3 
133 Llovd, Richatd, 'Munlgomerr. 
138 Rorke, Manhi, Dromore, Ireland. 

IBS Keithe, Jin., ii..wnhani, GlouteKlmhirt, 177!. 

133 Morchuit, Eliubelh, Hamilton, Baua, InJand, 17SL 
181 La»n, Jane. I.AniIan. 
'" Cockey, Thomaa. Blwhinffley. 
... Foater. Ann Nawoaalle 1(77. 
131 Maxwell, Jolin, near Ketiriok. CumbirUnd, 17BS. 
131 Gilbert, Jeremy. LutoD. Norlharopliiruliiii. 
i81 Holme. Gnatavua a Dover pilot. JGS.'i. 
131 H-Culloch neu' Aberdeen (a Midler). 1737. 
-.81 Ellis Wm.. seaman and shoemaker, UverpwL 
181 Sombyadfl Sieur. Hungary, 17i.4. 
181 Taylor. EUaabelb London, 17B.'i. 
181 Tucker. John, lichiu Ferry. Hants, 1806. 
131 Godon Peter. Audiii^rless. 177.i. 
[SO Taylor John a mariner, i'cotland. 177(1. 
ISO I'ameriM. Donald, Kinnlchlabar. Scotland, nr>9. 
ISO Beale, Wm. DuuRarvan. Ireland. 
■ flatleaworlh. JiBeph, Truro, CorawaU, 1749. 

. Meiffhan Mrs. Donougbore lal^l. 

180 Morel Mr. surgeon, Dumftiea. N. B . 1774. 
180 5tewarc l.uertlia. Kingilown Jamaica- 
ISO M'Bride Koburt, Isle of Uerriea, 17BU. 
130 M'Kein , IVm., lliehmondroi>nly,Tii-einU. U-S., 1818. 
130 Porteaca William lonmaU. 
130 >taitiD. Thomas Itnlmiley. Torkihire. 1804. 
.30 Diamond Ermine Kingaton Jamaica. 
130 HUl John. Lead Mills, near F.dinburhh. 1767. 

inc John Nokea, Oxtordshire. 1766. 

..- cstanea. PelCT. Veniel. tlorcia i^pain 1743. 
[19 Gale, Joseph. Weslport IreUnd 1<BM. 
119 Cough John, iBsHelown Ireland. 1771. 
129 Noom Johu.Galway. Ireland ]7i;i. 
.28 nenilng Mr. factor. Liverpool 1771. 
118 Cameron Mary Braemar Invemeaa. 1784. 
lis H^or. John. Lanlwurt Major. Wales. iTeS. 
■28 Yates. Mary, ShiffnaL !-alop 1776. 
28 Hoff. Edglebert Fish Hill near New Yorit. IJ6«. 
.2M Hill. Thomas Flinlon. Staffordshire, 1601. 
28 Jarob Jean Mount Jura. 179U. 
27 Johnson, William Eh|. Aldenham. Herts, I7t8. 
27 James Mary, tilunaskillv, InkofSkye, 1x14. 
,27 Jackson, Martha, KiMames, Ireland, 1776. 
.27 Kirwan, Mr., Ferns, Ireland, 1T1P. 
.27 Montgomery, Robert, Skinlon, YoriHhire, 167L 
.17 Michaelslone, John, grandson of old Parr, 17ii8. 
117 Mavden, Madame, Ht. Omer's, France, 1772. 
117 MulUry, David, Linev, Ireland, 1774. 
'17 NewelL John, Esq^ Michael's Town, Ireland, 1761. 
27 Scrimshaw, Jane, Rosemary -lane Workhouse, London, 1711 
127 ForthloD, Jsmea, Esq., lirenada, ITTH. 
.27 CaroUao, Owen, Meath, Ireland, 1764. 
117 Grant, David, KlnroM, N.B., 17riH. 
J17 Hughes, Wm., Tulcaater, Yorksbira^ 1781 
ISe Bayle^ Joha, HoiiliaiDpWii, 170& 
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126 BowleSf Mrs., West Hanny, Berks, 1749. 

126 Booker, Winder, Edward County, Virginia, 1819. 

126 Hannay, Martha, Culley-backey, Ireland, 180S. 

126 Phelan^atherine, Borris, Queen^s Countv, Ireland, 1789. 

12.') Creek, Thurlow, Suffolk, 1806. 

125 Preston, Martha, Bamsley, Yorkshire, 1769. 

125 Scott, Margaret, Dalkeith, Scotland, 1779. 

125 Tice, John, Hagley, Worcestershire, 1774. 

125 Clooster, M., Beeston. Westphalia, 1785. 

125 Domer, Richard. HiU of Allen. Ireland, 1850. 

125 Grasm^ James Presbuxg, Hungary, 1740. 

1*25 Jones. Mrs., Camberwell Workhouse, London, 1775w 

155 Kirton, George, Oxnop Hall, Yorkshire, 1764. 

125 Narodsky F., a Pole, Warsaw, 1814. 

125 Ostroki, M., Tedersky, Poland. 1786. 

124 Parr. Robert. Kniver. near Bridgenorth. Shropshire, 1757. 

124 Fenn, Michael, Edlesburgh, Budcs, 1675. 

124 Ferguson. David Broughton-under-the-Becon, Kent, 1818L 

124 Bueno, Andrew Don, Badaioz. Portugal, 1753. 

124 Brebner Catherine, near Aberdeen, 1762. 

124 Gillett, M.. Au^ta. Maine, U.S., 1814. 

124 Nicforav, Alexie. a Russian peasant 1811. 

124 Schmidt, Andrew. Teschen. Upper .''ilesia, 1758. 

124 Yertot. Philip Louisde, Montpelier, France, 1786b 

124 Wakeley, Wm.. Shiffhell, Salop, 1714. 

124 Walney. John, Glasgow. 1767. 

124 Wishart. Thomas .^mendale, Dumfries. 1760« 

123 Wilson. Andrew. Galston. Ayrshire K.B. 1787. 

123 Crewman, Joshua, Chelsea Hospital, 1793. 

123 Debra, Andrew Brezin, Turin, 1774. 

123 Johnson, Mrs., Belfast, Ireland, 1807. 

123 Walker, Wm., RochdaleJ736. 

123 Spedding, Bridget, near Whitehaven, 1768. 

123 'Mit, Matthew, Anchinleek, Ayrshire, 1792* 

122 Cameron, Archibald, Keith, Scotland, 179L 

122 Carman, Mrs., Fethard, Ireland, 1772. 

122 Bownsmaison, Docarges, Lombez, France, 1777. 

122 Dekney, George, South of Francet, 1769. 

122 Giles, Catherine. Glenwherry Belfast, 1758. 

122 MullhoUand, Ann, Maghera, Derry, Ireland, 1826. 

122 hosnowsky. Peter Moscow, 1858. 

122 Connor, Edward. Taylorstown. Wexford* 

122 Benton, Mary, Durham, 1853. 

121 Bren. Wm.. Braunston, Northamptonshire, 1789. 

121 Bons Francis, France 1769. 

121 Cole. Rev. Thos., Landnuwidneck. Cornwall, 1683. 

121 Camoux. Hanibal Marseilles France, 1759. 

121 Farr. William. Hurmingham. carrier, 1770. 

121 Wragg Priscilla a negro St Jago 1799. 

121 Gray Mrs.. Northfleet Kent, (deaf and dumb> 

121 Hilton. Elizabeth, Liverpool. 1760. 

121 Hubert, MaUhew. Birr Irisland, 1764. 

121 Lange Charles. CampbeU VirginU U.S., 182L 

121 Long. HenrietU. Hoxton London. 17SS. 

121 Moran, Marystown King's County, 1848. 

121 Maddox John. HoUoway Head, Northwick, Gloster, 1824. 

121 M*Ray, Margaret nearThurse, N.B., 1771. 

121 Spicer, Eleanor, Acomack, Virginia, U.S., 1773. 

121 Shepl>^ Sir Fleetwood, Essex, 1765. 

121 Rider, John, (German) died near Dublin, 1769. 

121 Malcomson, Sarah, Dnmgoolen, near Rathfry, 1810. 

121 Jacob, John, Mount Jura. 

120 Tray, Wimam,Waterford, Ireland, 1792. 

120 Saporeschesky, Jevan, a Russian soldier, 1845. 

120 Monno, Francis, Castro, Spain, 1767. 

120 Martha, wife of a Moheagan Chief, U.S., 1806. 

120 NoUn, Sarah, Moylas, Keny, Ireland, 1806. 
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20 Pierce, Evan. Dolgelly, North Wales. 1753. 

20 MarshaU. wfaliamJKirkcttdbright N.B., 1792. 

20 Macdonald. Flora West Hid^lands of Scotland, 1810. 

20 Mackav. James. Cardigan. Wales 1768. 

20 Joyce. Dominick. Carrowberg, Ireland, 1765. 

20 Machamy, Susan, a mendicant. Dublin 1751. 

20 Moore Mrs.. Enniskillen. Ireland, 1765. 

20 Gilbert. Thomas. AUensmeie, Hertford. 1822. 

20 Gilshenan, Mr. Donnell, Ireland. 1771. 

20 Gale. Flora. Savannah-le-mere Jamaica. 1792. 

20 Haynes John, Witney. Oxfordshire 1766. 

20 Haye. M.. (French), Hague Holland, 1774. 

20 Clump, John. Kildkre. Ireland. 1769. 

20 Dyson W.. Wicklow, Ireland. 1764. 

20 Edie. Wm., Cannon^ate, Edingoigh, 178L 

20 Sands. Mrs.. Staffordshire. 

20 Ashton. Mrs.. London. 1768. 

20 Aikhi. Daniel. Canada West, 1848. 

20 Dirrane, Aran, Galway. • 

20 Campbell. John. Dunganron, Ireland, 179L 

20 Portell, Wm., France. 

20 Coffee. John, a siaye Norfolk. Virginia, 1836^ 

20 Cotterel, Charles. Philadelphia. 1761. 

20 Johnson. Mr.. Birmingham. 

20 Brown. Mr., ComwalL 

20 Wilson, Barbara. Wittingham, East Lothian. 1773. 

We had originally intended to include in this list all recorded cases of deaths in tliii 
country at ages oyer 100. but we find the cases firom 120 down to 100 so nameroiia 
that m pull up here, for want of space. 
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DITISION III. 



i"^ r m , 



THEORY AND PRACTICE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 



INTRODUCTORY. 



''Il most be freely admitted that the works hitherto published on the subject do either 
iMurtake of the advocacy of such partial and particular interests, or though they may 
be of undoubted value as affording Tabular facilities, and other practical illustration 
and information, they are not calculated, nor in fact were they intended for the fami- 
liar apprehension of general readers ; while it must be evident that to produce the 
desired effect to encourage attention and inspire confidence, the subject should be 
cleared of lUl mvstery, and made as free, plain, and unabstracted as possible. • • • 
The plans, professions, and pretensions of the different Offices must necessarily be 
foil of complexity to persons who are not familiar with the variously modified prin- 
ciples, Mutual, Proprietary, Mingled [Mixed") or Exclustvb, by which the 
diffiarent Offices profess to be governed. We therefore trust that the plain unbiassed 
exposition contamed in the fculowing pages will be received as an acceptable substi- 
tate for the mysteries of the Actuary, or the studied labours of the partial Advocate.** 
— Gborob Isabell Soper, on Uje Asturcmce Offices, 

The theory of Life Assurance is based upon the condition of equalis- 
ing, in a pecuniary sense, the risks of life. The prticttce, of course, 
aims at the realisation of the theory. The actuary, by the aid of his 
formula demonstrates, most unmistakeably, the soundness of the 
one, and the practicability of the other : and none but the initiated 
are much the wiser. We write for the uninitiated: our formula 
must, therefore, be confined as much as possible to simple terms, and 
comprehensible figures : and however near we approach the actuarial 
ark we must not enter therein. 

The supposition upon which the theory of Life Assurance is founded 
involves, or rather pre-supposes, another condition, namely, that of 
aocnrately measuring the risks, or in other words, the duration of 
life : for it would be impossible to equalise that which cannot be mea- 
sured. This brings us at once to the subject of Mortality Tables ; 
Bome account of which becomes necessary for the further under- 
of the subject. 
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CHAPTER L 



MORTALITY TABLES, THEIR USES, CONSTRUCTION, AND DIFFERENCES. 



The Life, or Mortality Table, is the kev-stone or pivot upon which 
the whole science of Life Assurance hinges. Until this was invented 
the business of assuring lives was entirely a speculative one. It could 
be nothing else. There was no correct measure of the duration of 
human life at its various progressive stages : the risk was, therefore, 
undefined; and the rate of premium to be charged was neceasarilj 
arbitrary. The Offices would naturally protect themselves : therefore, 
the injury or loss fell upon the assured. We have already seen this in 
the case of the earlier Societies. Dr. Farr speaks of the Life Table as 
of equal importance in all enquiries connected with human life or sani- 
tary improvements, as the baron\eter or thermometer or similar in- 
struments in physical research ; and the comparison is a good one. 
For even assuming a Society to have arrived at an equitable rate of 
premium for assuring lives, the Mortality Table is still required for 
the purpose of ascertaining the value of such premiums, for a 
prospective term of years, as against the value of the sums assured 
thereby, in order that statements of assets and liabilities may be from 
time to time prepared, and the financial aspect of the Society accu- 
rately determined. Without this no division of " profits" could ever 
be made, for the simple reason that it would be impossible to ascertain 
the amount of the surplus funds :* or indeed whether there was any 
surplus at all. The Life Table is, in fact, absolutely essential far 
^^ the solution of all questions depending upon the duration of human 
Hfe." 

We have already traced the beneficial influence which the constme- 
tion of the earlier Mortality Tables had not only in facilitating the 
progress of Assurance Societies, but in improving their practice- 
forming, in fact, epochs in assurance history. As we proceed we 
shall discover the influence which the adoption of any particular 
Table may probably exercise over the destinies of the Ofiice adopting 
it ; or, at all events, for or against the assurers in such Ofiice. For 
instance, a Table may be adopted which, while oflering great advan- 
tages to those who assure at one age, may do great injustice to those 
at another age. We are not wasting time with mere idle suppositions: 
such a Table is actually in use. Another Table may exist which 
gives to ordinary Life Assurers all that they may desire, or reasonably 

* A distinction most he drawn between the "Accumulated Fund** and the '^SwphHi 
Fund :** the former applies to the total funds of a Society— the latter to the aoMMBl hi 
hand after providing tor all liabilities. 
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expect, while for annuity transactions it would be the very last Table 
we should look to in driving a close bargain : such a Table as this 
also will hereafter be introduced to the reader. These points of com- 
parison will be more particularly entered into in our remarks upon 
the '* selection of an Office." We allude to them here that the reader 
may more fully comprehend the importance of understanding not only 
the principles of construction, but also the peculiarities and distinc- 
tions of the several Life Tables now in use, or upon which the existing 
Offices are based : and if we enter more minutely into these distinctions 
than at first sight might be expected in a popular treatise, or one pro- 
fessing to be so, the advantage will be hereafter both seen and felt. 
** Tell me a man's companions and I will tell you his character" is an 
admitted jk)ssibility. Tell us the Mortality Table upon which an 
Assurance Office is based, and it is equally possible — always assuming 
the existence of sound management — ^to predict its financial position 
and relative advantages ! 

The facts which we have presented in the preceding division,* 
although ^' of acknowledged vsdue as data for determining the law of 
mortality, — as bases for calculations materially affecting the interests oi 
millions," — and not without considerable interest, combined with in- 
struction in their " rough state,"— only assume a practical value for 
scientific purposes as they become collated and reduced to form; 
until, in fact, they have been properly "adjusted," "graduated," and 
*^ equated", or in plainer words, transformed into Life Tables. 

As the three terms just placed in inverted commas assume a for- 
midable aspect on the threshold of this section — more particularly 
after the gratuitous announcement of our intention to avoid techni- 
calities — we may dispose of them by at once explaining that the 
process of adjustment or gradtuUion by which a life Table is made 
to represent as nearly as possible the progress of a human generation 
year by year through life, is employed upon the same principle that 
astronomers " reduce," as it is termed, all their observations to some 
common event or epoch. " By the term correcting or equating ob- 
servations for nutation," says Herschell, " is always understood in 
astronomy the getting rid of a periodical cause of fluctuation and 
presenting a result, not as it was observed^ but as it would have been 
observed had that cause of fluctuation had no existence." The same 
process has to be employed in the construction of Mortality Tables. 
A simple instance may be furnished. Between the ages of 16 and 
25y and indeed up to later ages, the mortality is kept down in towns 
by the influx of healthy people (chiefly females) from the country : 
thus in London the annual mortality amongst young women, between 
the ages named, is only 6 per 1,000 ; while in the surrounding counties 
the mortality at the same age is from 7 to 8 per 1,000; and amongst 
young men in London, at the like age, it is 8 per 1,000. The solution 
is found in the fiu^t that healthy young women of these ages go from 
the country into London, and other large towns, and obtain situations, 
and frequently, if they are taken ill, go back into the country to die. 

* Popular Notes on the Laws of Mortality. 
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The effect is to make towns look more healthy than the coimtrjy at 
these ages. Mortality Tables, constructed upon extensive data from 
town and country life, would not be materially effected by such fluc- 
tuations. Those based upon town observations only are certain to be 
more or less so, unless subjected to the processes just enumerated. 
They would, in facty exhibit fictitious decrements at the ages enu- 
merated if this " correction" — ^which implies the preceding processes — 
were omitted. 

In former days these causes of fluctuation were not so well under- 
stood as now. A notable instance of this occurred in the construction 
of the Northampton Tables, by Dr. Price, and one which proves how 
trivial a circumstance may lead to important results for good or evIL 
At the time the data for this Table was recorded, there existed in the 
town of Northampton, as now, great numbers of Baptists, who repu- 
diated infant baptism, and thus, by reducing the ratio of the ehriBteii- 
Ings to the births, '^ induced Dr. Price to believe that the population 
remained stationary ; whereas, it is shown from other sources, that it 
was, like the staple shoe-trade of the town, constantly increasing."* 
The average lifetime in that town, when the observations were taken, 
was in reality about 30 years. Dr. Price, chiefly by reason of the 
above circumstance, assumed it to be, by his Tables, only 24. It is 
now 37^, or 13 years (one'half) more than he took it to be ! And as 
a curious confirmation of the error, the mortality of the EquUabie 
Society (which as we know first used the Northampton Table) was 
one-third less than that Table predicted. But the most serious part of 
the business remains yet to be told. The Government adopted these 
Tables as the basis for its annuity schemes. The same error which 
gave the Equitable^ and other Societies using the Table, one-third too 
much premium, induced the Government to grant annuities by one- 
third too large for the price charged, and before the error was rectified, 
about two millions of money was lost to the countiy by these annui^ 
transactions. 

This last fact furnishes a suflicient instance of the necessity for 
extended observation in order to obtain a thoroughly reliable basis, 
where such large interests are involved. " It can never be safe," 
said Mr. Morgan, in one of his earliest addresses to the Court of the 
Equitable Society — ^' It can never be safe to substitute conjecture for 
inquiry." No method of logical reasoning — ^no theory of philosophic 
speculation-— can ever furnish us with reliable results for assurance pur- 
poses. This has already been proved in the case of most of the early 
Societies : although one cannot fail to be struck with the marvellous 
accuracy of some of the conjectures of their founders. But now, by 
the aid of careful observations, taken at various places, at various 
times, and by various persons, such a mass of data has been collected, 
presenting such a unity of results^ as can hardly fidl to create absolute 
astonishment in the minds of the newly initiated. 

We recall another instance of the erroneous impressions which may 
be formed in the absence of correct data. The Registrar-Greneral has 

* Dr Fair. — ^The present system of ** Registntioii** removes or dbrUtes such ^^^w^^if^tf 
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referred to the fact that not very long since some of the best informed 
people believed Liverpool to be one of the healthiest spots in Eng^ 
land! and the late Mr. Rickman inserted, doubtless on what he at the 
time considered good authority, the following note in the Population 
Abstracts of 1831 : — ^" The great increase in the toum of Liverpool is 
attributed to the salttbrity of the air, and the progressive improvement 
in its trade, commerce, steam navigation, and railroads." We have 
already seen that while the " mean duration" of life in Surrey is 45, 
and in the metropolis 37, in Liverpool it is only 26 ! But the compa- 
rison may be carried much further. The population of those parts of 
the county of Surrey (distinguished as extra-metropolitan) is about the 
same as that of Liverpool, yet in 1841 the deaths in Surrey were 
4,256 ; in Liverpool 7,556 ! f Again, according to the Surrey observa- 
tions, 75,423 of 100,000 children bom attain the age of 10 years ; 
52,060 live to the age of 50 ; and 28,038 to 70. In Liverpool only 
48,211 of 100,000 live 10 years; 25,878 live 50 years; and 8,373 
live 70 years! In the metropolis even 64,921 live 10 years; 41,309 
live 50 years ; and 16,344 live 70 years. At the age of 30 the 
"expectation" of life is 35 years in Surrey; 27 years in Liverpool: at 
50 the expectation is 21 years in Surrey; 16 years in Liverpool.* At 
the Census of 1841, out of a population of 282,656, but 3 males and 
1 1 females were returned at 95 years and upwards. Need more be 
said in support of the desirability of accurate information for the pur- 
poses of life calculations ? It may be remarked, that in these ex- 
amples Surrey has not been selected as the most healthy county ; and 
further, that there are parts of most towns in England which are 
equally unhealthy with liverpooL 

Mortality Tables, then, are obtained by observing the operations of 
the law of mortality, and by analysing, collating, and " correcting^' the 
results so obtained. The process is both mathematical and scientific. 
The observations in a certain district will determine the mean duration 
of life in that district ; and if a number of districts be observed upon, 
they will probably furnish something like a correct estimate of the 
mean duration throughout the entire kingdom. By the " mean dura- 
tion" of life is meant the total number of years, or fractional parts of 
years, ordinarily attained by human beings. Thus, suppose the ages 
of lCk),000 persons be accurately recorded at the. time of their death, 
and the respective ages be cast into one aggregate sum, and this 
sum be divided by 100,000, the quotient — the hundredth- thousandth 
part of the whole — would be called the mean duration of life of the 
persons so enumerated. If the number of lives be small, or the period 
of observation be but short, the results will be likely to be far less 
accurate than if the numbers observed upon be large, and a fair time 
allowed for the observations. But other elements enter into the con- 
sideration. If the population be a fluctuating one, as where continued 
immigration or emigration are going on, it will be very difficult to get 
at the true average. For this reason such places as Bath, Chelten- 
ham, Brighton, Leamington, Malvern, and Torquay would be very 
unsuitable for conducting such observations. Numbers of invalidfl 

* Fifth Report of Registrar- General 
t Vida twentieth Bejyxri of BegiBtnur-QepcoEal ]^ \15— 1^o\a \^^^« 
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resort to them, and their deaths greatly swell the mortnarj registen; 

thus making the most healthy places appear to common ohservers the 

least so. This circumstance very forcibly struck us during a stroU 

through the Bath Cemetery some time since, musing upon ^^ departed 

greatness,'^ as glowingly recorded upon the tomb-stones there. They 

present an aggregation of '^virtues" chiefly imported from distant 

places. It is the same with the other places named, and with all 

places of a similar character. 

Mr. Peter Hardy, the actuary ot the London Assurance Corpora^ 

tion, enumerates more particularly the elements which must be taken 

into account in the construction of M(M*tairty Tables, or in estimating 

the gradual decrement of life : — 

** To determine these numbers, or in point of fact, to determine tbe theory or law 
which goTems the waste of human life m its various stages, requires the aid of thm 
mathematician and the statist ; and more than the mere power of observation is 



quired here. The progress of medical science, the increase or decrease of tempenmce, 
the introduction of new luxuries, the price of labour and provisions, the degree of culti- 
vation given to the land, the amount of the imports and exports of the country — theae 
are all more or less necessarjr and important elements in determining the laws of m<v- 
talitv ; or, in other words, m enabling us to make a fair estimate or assumption of the 
number of individuals who will die in the course of one year, out oi a certain Bomber 
of individuals at the commencement of that year."* 

And it will be seen that all these points are noted in the progress of 
our enquiry. 

The first idea, or outline of a Mortality Table in this kingdom, was 
undoubtedly traced by Graunt, whose career and speculations we 
have reviewed in a previous division. In his observations on the 
bills of mortality (1662-1676), he says, "We have found that of 100 
quick conceptions, about 36 of them die before they be 6 years old, 
and that, perhaps, but one surviveth 76." He then produces figures 
to shew, that ** of all which have been conceived," there were alive 
at the time he wrote but 40 per cent, above 16 years old," and "25 
above 26 years old." But as we have no proof that these deductions 
were based upon any recorded facts, or that they were indeed anything 
more than the surmises of a shrewd and clever observer, no scientific 
value has been attached to them, although a history of mortality ob- 
servations can be hardly considered complete which entirely overlooks 
them. So, again, with the recorded Table of the Pnetorian Pnefeet, 
Ulpiamis (Ulpian), " one of the most eminent commentators on the 
Justinian Code ;" of the origin of wliich Table Mr. Ilendriks has 
given the following jiarticulars. About the time of tlie division of 
the Roman Empire (a.d. 364) the Falciduin law was in force, which 
prevented a testator from leaving more than three-fourths of his pro- 
j)erty to any others than legally constituted heirs. The Roman 
lawyers, therefore, found it necessary to consider and frame a Table 
by wldch annuities could be valued so as to meet the requirements of 
this law. It was then that Ulpian produced the Table given below, 
and which, considering its general accuracy, affords consi<ierable room 
for conjecture as to how the materials for constructing the Table were 
obtained. We know, and have already referred to the fact, that in the 
Roman empire careful enumerations of the people living^ from time to 

* Assurance Kecord. 
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time, took place. But we have also seen that for the construction of 
Mortality Tables a careful record of the number of births and deaths, 
and also of the ages at death, is required ; and we have no know- 
ledge that a record of births was observed, although we have previously 
noticed that deaths^ at least when above a certain age, were recorded. 

By whatever means Ulpian obtained his data, the results show '^ no 
mean skill and discrimination" on his part ; and their approximation 
to results obtained from other (although perhaps not very dissimilar) 
data many centuries aflerwards, is not the least remarkable feature in 
connection with them. It will occur to many of our readers that in 
modem Tables for the valuation of annuities, (as indeed for all pur- 
poses of Life Assurance,) interest is a very important element in the 
calculation. Ulpian's Table bears no evidence of the existence of this 
element of consideration ; 'and it is the opinion of the best writers 
that the Table must be looked upon simply as recording (he expectation 
€f Hfe at that period : on which view "it is manifest that the old 
Roman jurisprudence gave far more correct views of the comparative 
value of life at different ages than the modems possessed, in a popular 
way, until nearly the close of the 17th century."^ 

Here is the Table, and side by side with it, the expectation of life 
(male and female), as deduced by Dr. Price from the proportions of 
the living to the numbers who died in Stockholm at all ages for nine 
years, from 1755 to T. 63 : — 
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The resemblance is seen to be greater with the females than the 
males up to age 40, and afterwards the reverse. This would seem 
tather to lessen the force of a supposition by some writers, that as 

t Hendriks. Since this was written some talented observations have been mad« 
upon Ulpian s Table, and the daU on which it might be founded, bv W. B. Hodge, 
Esq., vide vol. 6 Assurance Magazine, p. 313-14; also in an able article in the 8th ed. 
of the Encvclopiedla Brit^nnica on**Life AssuraiK>e,'*attributed to William Thomaa 
Thomson, Esq., the Actuary of the Standard and Colonial Offices. The concluding 
Dangimph ?ays, "It seems abundantly evident that Ulpianus' estimate must have been 
based on actual observations in some form, but the Romans must have had a miserable 
chance of life in old age." 
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the Roman enumerations were taken for the purposes of estimating 
the power of the country for recruiting her legions of warriors, the 
observations were more particularly confined to the males. These 
considerations, however, we leave to more learned heads. 

The earliest English Life Table, properly so called, was invented 
by Halley, the *' illustrious astronomer," who " first ventured to pre- 
dict the return of a comet, which appeared accordingly in 1759.** 
" By this simple and elegant Table," says Dr. Farr, " the mean dura- 
tion of human life, uncertain as it appears to be, and as it is with 
reference to individuals, can be determined with the greatest accuracy 
in nations, or in still smaller communities." The form is here refer- 
red to, not the method of construction, which has been considerably 
improved. " Dr. Halley," says Mr. Pocock, " first shewed how the 
price to be paid for the Assurance of a life might be justly and scien- 
tifically regulated, and pointed out the real odds between assuring 
the life of a man aged 20, and that of another aged 50 ; his Table 
proving it to be 100 to 1 that the former, and little more than 30 to 
1 that the latter, would not die in a year."* 

After Halley had computed his Mortality Table, he proceeded to 
form Annuity Values, and succeeded in doing so ; but as he com- 
puted at one rate of interest only, 6 per cent., and the values were 
given for every fifth year merely, his results were very limited in their 
application. From this period the subject of Life AnnuitieB grew 
gradually into note.'f 

We cannot pass over this period without reverting to the early 
speculations of De Wit. In a recent publication Ins claims and 
those of Halley have been compared and commented upon with sin- 
gular ability and fairness. 

" Dr. Halley may be designed, then, the dlscorercr and scientific arranger of what 
are called Life Tables ; but there is no doubt that De Wit preceded him by some yean 
in the elimination of a method by which the true value of a Life Annuity cooid be 
obtained. Halley was more scientific than De Wit ; but there is no occasion to place 
the one above the other — they both made important discoveries and valuable additions 
to our knowledge, and without clashing they may be referred to as the originators of 
the application of the doctrine of probabilities of life and death to practical nsee.**! 

The relative and oft-disputed claims of Simpson and De Moivre are 

disposed of with similar brevity: — 

** The whole subject is treated by Mr. Simpson in a much more perspicaovs manner 
than by any previous writer. His formulse are general, and adapted to any Table of 
Mortality, and although De Moivre pourtrayed the method of obtaining the Annuities 
on lives of a younger age, from the values at the immediately preceding age, still we 
must allow that the advancement of the science is more attributable to Simpson tlian 
to De Moivre." 

Simpson was of opinion that the Breslau Table was in no way 
applicable to London ; hence probably his reason for compiling hia 
London Table of Mortality. 

The following Tables are constructed upon precisely the same plan 
as Halley's. We have selected the Carlisle and English Tables for 
examples, because the former is that used by the majority of the 
existing Offices ; while the latter is that which "will most probably be 
used by Offices to be hereafter established. In each case 10,000 Uvea 

* Pocock on Life Assurance. f Vide W. T. Thomson on life 

X W. T. Thomsoii on Lile Aasoiancee, 185& 
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are taken for observation, and the deaths to the number remaining 
alive at the commencement of each year is shown, until the entire 
number is exhausted. The results are placed in parallel columns, for 
the purposes of comparison hereafter.* It will be observed, that they 
do not vary very much ; but the Carlisle Table shews the lightest 
mortality, except at the extreme ages : namely, from to 5, and from 
74 down to the end of the Table, with the exception of one or two 
years. The minimum mortality in the Carlise Table occurs at the 
age of 10 ; in the English Table at 12. This form of Table must be 
based upon actual observation, in the district or county to which it 
relates : the fluctuations being *' corrected" by the processes already 
indicated. It is the preliminary step, or the basis from which other 
Tables are to be produced. 

By these Tables the probable duration of life may be seen at a 
glance — ^it is the time when the number observed upon is reduced to one 
half. In the Carlisle Table this occurs at 41 ; in the English Table 
at 45. As the English Life Table is the most recently constructed, 
and has been drawn from the mortality of the entire kingdom, it may 
be presumed to present more accurate results than any other existing 
Table : we shall therefore confine our examples chiefly to it. This 
Table shows the number reduced to 5,030 at 45 — at 45^ they would 
be reduced just below 5,000. It is therefore "an even wager," or risk, 
on the birth of a child, that it will live 45^ years — the chances of its 
living to, or dying before, that age being as nearly as possible equal. 
How long is it probable that a person aged 20 will live ? The num- 
ber living at age 20 is 6,605, the half of which is 3,302. Now if we 
look down the column until we find the number nearest to this last, it 
is at age 64 : the probable duration is therefore 44 years : *10 and 
44=64. Again, what is the probable life of a person at 60 ? The same 
process is gone through. The number against the age is 3,799 : the 
half 1,899. Looking down the Table we find 3,799 has become re- 
duced to 1,899 at age 74 : at 60, therefore, it is probable a man will 
Hve 14 years. The Table may be used in a similar manner for any 
other ages, although it is quite unnecessary, except for the purpose ot 
becoming familiar with the process, as we shall presently give a Table 
of the *' Mean Expectation" of life at all ages, which differs slightly 
fix>m what is termed the probable duration of life, by reason of certain 
** corrections^^ to which the results have to be submitted. This is pre- 
cisely the plan upon which Halley proceeded. 

In the days when " wagering assurances" were at their height, it 
was of importance to the policy-mongers to know not simply the ex- 
pectation of life at various ages, but also the " odds," or chances ot 
life against death at various ages. These Halley also deduced from 
bis Table. His plan was to divide the number of persons remaining 
afler the age of any individual life, by the difference between that 
number and the number living at the age to which it is proposed he 
should live. As his Tables stated 567 out of 1,000 persons to be living 
at the age of 25, and o60 at the age of 26, a person of the former ago 
had the chance of 560 to 7, or 80 to I, that he would not die within 

* See Table on next paoe. 
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the year. Again, for ascertaining the chance that any person would 
not die before he should arrive at any given age, divide the number 
of persons alive at that age, by the difference between that number 
and the number of those living at the age of the individual : — for in- 
stance, to determine the chance that a person aged 40 should live 7 
years longer, the Table shewed 445 persons to be living at 40, and 
377 at 47 ; the difference between which numbers is 68, and the 
chance in favor of life is 377, divided by 68, or about 5i to 1.* 

Addison, in his *' Vision of Mirza," writing probably with a gra- 
duated Life Table before him of the sort just given (for Halley had 
then published his Table) introduces the following allegory : — 

"Thebrid)^ thou seest said he, is Human Life; consider it attentively. Upon a 
more leisurely survey of it, 1 found that it consisted of three score and ten entire archea. 
with several broicen arches, which, added to those that were entire, made up the num- 
ber about an hundred. As I was countini; the arches, the Genius told me that this 
bridge consisted at first of a Mou^OMt/arcAes; but that a great flood swept away the 
rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. But tell me further, 
Mid he what thou discoverest on it. I see multitudes of people passing over it, said I, 
and a black cloud hanging on each end of it. As I looked more attentively, I saw 
several of the paijsengers dropping through the bridge into the great tide that flowed 
underneath it: and upon further examination perceived that there were innumerable 
trap-dtwrs that lay concealed in the bridge which the passengers no sooner trod upon, 
but they fell through them into the tide and immediately disappeared. These hidden 
pit- falls were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge so that thnmgs of peoule no 
sooner break through the cloud, bur many of them fell into them. They grew tninntr 
towards the middle^ but multiplied and laid closer together towards the end of the arches 
that were entire. There were indeed, some persons, but their number was very small, 
that continued a kind of hobbling march of the broken arches, but fell through one 
after another being quite tired and spent with so long a walk.^'f 

Those who take the trouble to look carefully at the preceding Tables, 
will discover the beautiful simplicity of this description. It more 
particularly illustrates the third column of the Table ; namely, that 
which shews how many may be expected to die in each year. The 
" three score and ten entire arches," refers to the supposed scriptural 
limitation of human life, and the " broken arches" to those who sur- 
vive to longer periods. The *' thousand arches" of course relates to the 
ages of the Patriarchs ; and the " great Hood" to the deluge, in con- 
formity with a prevailing notion that the period of human life was 
considerably lessened after that event. It is probable, however, that 
the real change was in the mode of recording time, and not in the 
physiological laws relating to the human race. " Our Life Table," says 
Dr. Farr, '' follows *a throng' of 100,000 {we have taken 10,000 only) 
that * bnike through the cloud' into life at the same moment, and 
counts them as they step on every arch. It shows, therefore, how 
many fall through the * hidden pit-falls.* The danger is exactly mea- 
sured. The arches over which sickly multitudes pass, are the same 
in number as those traversed by a healthy people ; but the * trap- 
doors' and * hidden pit-falls' in their way are twice as numerous, 
though they can only be perceived by careful observation and count- 
ing ; while a difference of 26 and 45 * arches' would be obvious to the 
unassisted eye." 

But we have seen, in a previous division, that a diflference exists in 
the duration of male and female life ; and it has been thought desir- 

• Pocock on Life Assurance. f '^^e " SpecUtOT;' Ko. l&d, v>^\»Yk&\i<AYl\\. 
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able to demonstrate this difference by Tables constructed on distinct 
observations of the sexes. The following Table furnishes the result. 
It is based upon the same data as the English Life Table just referred 
to, but the example is extended to 100,000 of each sex, that the differ- 
ences may be more easily apparent ; and to save space the quinquen- 
nial results only are given after the first five years, except where 
necessary to illustrate the examples which follow : — 
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The minimum mortality for both males and females occurs (by this 
Table) in the 1 2th year. But while the probohle life of a boy is only 
44 years, that of a girl is 47, The joro^Wc life at various ages is 
ascertained precisely in the same manner aa in the other Table, 
although, as the sexes are here distinguished, the results will be diffe- 
rent. The " probable" life of a woman, aged 25, is found by glancing 
down the fourth column. The figures opposite that age are 31,337. 
The nearest number to the half of this is found at age 66 (15,597), 
therefore, the probability is 25 from 6id^ or 41 years. So the probable 
life of a man at 60 is found by glancing down the third column, where 
the No. 1H,808 is obtained ; the half is found at age 73, shewing the 
probable life to be 13 years. 

As the Tables we have just given form the basis for determinii^ 
the *' expectation" of life, and also the foundation from which all 
annual and other life premiums are deduced, it should be understood 
that there are at least two ways of constructing them. Firsi: By a 
comparison of the deaths and the living at each age, which gives the 
rate of mortality and survivorship. Secandiy : from the deaths akMM^ 
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or with reference only to the ages at which the deaths have taken place. 
** Tables constructed on the former plan," Dr. Price says, " must be 
correct." But, unfortunately, from the want of proper materials, both 
himself and Dr. Halley had to adopt the second plan. Dr. Farr says, 
*' The mortality obtained by dividing the deaths by the living (as in 
the ^TSt exsLm\)\e) is an unimpeachable test : it is the preliminary to 
the construction of a true Life Tabled* And he adds, " The ratio of 
the total deaths to the total population affords the next best test that 
can be employed.'' Professor De Morgan says, '*If in any one year a 
complete census were made registering the age of every individual, 
and if the deaths which took place in tlie 365 days next following the 
day of the census were noted, the law of mortality could be deduced.'* 
This is a reiteration of the first of the above plans, and is that upon 
which the English Life Table was constructed. Tables constructed 
upon the second plan " are only correct if the population of the place, 
among whom the deaths occur, is stationary ; if the births and deaths 
are equal ; and if there be no disturbing migration for a century" — 
events very rarely to be met with. The most conflicting results are 
necessarily obtained by incomplete observations: — thus while Mr. 
Finlaison's Table makes females at 20 live 44 years, and males 38^ 
the " Experience" Table presents a result exactly the reverse : females 
selected for assurance at 20 have according to this Table an expectation 
of nearly 36 years ; males of very nearly 40 years.* In the one case 
the observations were confined to Government annuitants; — in the 
other to assured lives in a limited number of Offices only. In both 
cases the area of observation was no doubt too small. 

The desirability of having Life Tables based upon the mortality 
returns of the whole kingdom— or what may properly be termed national 
Life Tables — was very forcibly pointed out by Mr. Baily at the com- 
mencement of the present century : — ^ 

"The Tables of observations (he says) most used in this country at present are those 
which were framed by Dr. Price, firom the bills of mortality of Nortbamitton ; hut thty 
derive their importance principcUly from those nunurrous Tables of the value of annuities 
om amgU and joint lives which are computed therefrom ; and which afford great facility 
to the solution of th various cases connected with this subject. In every other point 
of view it must appear extremely incorrect to take the rate of mortality in one particular 
tcwm at a criterionfor that of the whole country. The observations ought to be made on 
the kingdom at large, in the same manner as in Sweden ; more particularly as, in the 
real business of life, the calculations are general and uniform, and adapted to persons 
in vrery situation. But till the Legislature thinks proper to adopt some efficient plan 
(oig famishing these data, we must rest contented with the laudable exertions of public 
spirited individuals, and avail ourselves of the best light which they afford us on this 
subject . . . But in many instances, both of annuities and assurances, the ages and 
eooditions of the lives are so involved that we must proceed upon general principles, 
without reference to the particular situation of the parties ; and, therefore, were it on 
this ground only, it woula be extremely desirable to ascertain the rate of mortality in the 
kmgdom at large. It would enable us to determine how far the Tables now in use m^ht be 
dqtended upon, andjumish the basis for others more numerous and comprehensive,*^ 

The English Life Table has the advantage of being so constructed. 
It shews out of 100,000 (or 10,000) children bom alive, the respective 
number of males and females bom, and the numbers attaining each 
age, or birth-day, from the 1st to the 110th according to the rate and 
laws of mortality, deduced from the returns of the population, births. 

* Fifth Report of Begistrar-GenexaL 
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and deaths in England in 1841. Thus, in 100,000 children bom 
alive, 51,274 are boys, and 48,726 girls ; 33,060 males and 32,464 
females attain the age of 21 ; and 11,824 males, and 12,708 females 
live to 70. The males and females are not distinguished in Hallej's 
Table, in the Northampton Table, or the Carlisle Table. In the 
Swedish Table, however, Dr. Price did distinguish males and females, 
making 10,000 of each sex the basis of his observations. 

We may now introduce the reader to the next stage in the deve- 
lopment of Mortality Tables ; namely, that which, after the processes 
of equating and correcting, furnishes the actual expectation of life at 
all ages, from birth upwards. This is by far the most interesting 
Table* to the general reader ; and it is otherwise of great value. 
By its aid the pecuniary value of leases, advowsons, and all mat- 
ters or things dependent upon the duration of human life may be 
determined ; the question or rate of interesty however, being always 
an important element. But, independently of these, the Table 
possesses intrinsic interest on account of the curious facts it discloses 
regarding the duration of life. 

We shall confine our examples chiefly to the results of the English 
Table, as given in the last three columns, although, for the purposes 
of comparison, and to avoid repetition, we have placed the North- 
ampton and Carlisle expectancies in parallel columns. 

The expectation from being 41 years and 2 months (sexes com- 
bined) at birth (per English Life Table) has increased at the end of 
the first year to 47 years and 2 months, while by the end of the 4th 
year it has come to be 50 years and 1 month, or just upon nine 
years greater than it was at birth four years previously. Such is the 
result of having escaped the dangers of childhood. From this maxi- 
mum point, however, it steadily grows less, year by year — not that 
every year a man lives lessens his expectation so much, as may be 
»een by the Table — until at 90 it is reduced to two years and nine 
months — or, dividing the sexes, to two years and eij^ht months for 
males, and two years and nine months for females, being only one 
month difference. The Northampton Table gives an expectation of 
only 25 years and 2 months at birth, and its maximum (at the com- 
pletion of the sixth year) is only 41 years and 1 month, being 10 
years and 2 months less than the maximum of the Carlisle Table, age 
5 ; and exactly 10 years less than the English Table, at its maximum 
age 4. The above expectancy is not that of the original Northamp- 
ton Table, but of the one which, after various corrections, was pub- 
lished by Dr. Price, in the fourth edition of his famous work on 
Reversionary Payments and Annuities, published about 1783. 

It may be useful to the reader to be acquainted with some short 
rule for arriving at the expectancy of life according to the three 
Tables we have given, which are those most in use, as the Tables 
cannot always be at hand for the purpose of reference. Speaking 
of the English Table first, at ages ranging from 20 or 25 up to 4o, 
use t\\Qfijced number 96— deduct the present age of the person whoee 
expectancy you desire to know from this number, and the half of the 

* iSSM Tabk on mxt pa^ 
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Showing the " kxfectatioiv'* of Life at all Ages. 
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remainder will give the expectancy within a few months* Take for 
example the age 30 — that irom 96 leaves 66 — the half of which ia 
33 — the Table gives only eight months more. For ages above 45 
take 90 for the fixed number, and proceed as before. This applies to 
the sexes jointly. For females separately a year may be adde<l to the 
fixed numbers given : for males a year taken off. By making the 
fixed numbers 97 and 91, they will apply to the Carlisle Table— or 
the mean of thci?e, 94, may be taken as applicable to all ages where 
exactitude is no'^ of much importance. For the Northampton Expec- 
tation the fixed number may be 86, for all, eexcpt the ages over 75, 
when it may be raised to 90 : for the higher ages in this Table nearly 
correspond with the others. 

Of course the results in the preceding and other Tables which will 
be given, are based on an average of lives. Constitutions possessed 
of more than average strength will live beyond the average expecta- 
tion, and vice versa. Where the circumstances are even, the variation 
will be nxLf or nearly so. We have, in the previous sections of this 
division, given numerous instances of the uniformity of operation 
every where observable in connection with mortality enquiries. Bui 
it may be well to pause here, and enquire how this uniformity is pro- 
duced : otherwise we may attribute to it greater importance than it 
deserves, or at all events arrive at false conclusions regarding it. 

Dr. Farr has very proj)erly pointed out that this uniformity doet 

not imply that the external circumstances in which men live have no in- 

Jluence on the duration of lije ; it only tends to prove that life being 

regulated by constant laws, the circumstances adverse or favourable 

to existence produ(;e, by compensation of various kifids, the same 

results. Professor de Morgan says on the same subject : — 

"The fluctuations of mortality have of themselves a tendency to create opponte 
fluctuations. ThiL% a very sickly season carries ofi* the weak, and deprives the suc- 
ceeding years of those who were most likely to have died ; causing therefore a season 
of remarkable health. This is a very important item in the theory" of the fluctuations 

of mortality It reduces annual fluctuation itself to a species of r^^- 

larity, and is, perhaps, the sui&cient reason for a slightness of the total fluctuationa. 

It has been cited as an instance in support of these views, that the 
risk which females encounter at the child-bearing age is compensated 
for in males by the violent deaths they are subjected to during the 
same period on rivers, on the sea-coast, in mines, in the streets, in tra- 
velling, and in their dangerous occupations ; by the accumulation oi 
workmen in ill-ventilated shops, or the hard exhausting work of the 
agricultural labourer, independently of war, and service in unhealthy 
climates. To these may be added men till agitations and anxieties, 
tenninating unhappily sometimes in suicide — ^altogether making the 
chance of living from 25 to 4o rather in favour of English women .'• 
The operation of this law of compensation is everywhere traceable 
throughout mortality observations : indeed it pervades all nature. The 
astronomer recognizes its infiuence in the remotest regions of space : 
the philosopher finds it ever present with his enquiries ; reconciling 
and harmonising the results. The moralist trusts to it when other 
hopes fail hinx, The phrenologist knows its influence in the nioe^- 

• \id,i Fifth Report of Begtstrar-General 
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balanced operations of the human will, and the suljugation of the 
passions, while the divine derives aid and consolation from it, and 
traces it to the sacred origin from which it first sprang. 

We must now proceed to notice, more in detail, the data upon 
which the several Life Tables we have already, or shall hereafter have 
occasion, to refer to, have been based ; also the sources from which 
such datahavobeen obtained. We may best accomplish this purpose 
by the following tabulated statement, which, in addition to indicating 
the materials employed, furnishes the names of the observers and com- 
pOers of the several Tables, also the date of observation, and, where 
necessary, of publication also. We have also adhered to chronological 
order as much as possible. Ulpian and Graunt are excluded from 
this Table for reasons already stated. 

J. A Record of the Births and Burials of the Citv of BreslaUy in Silesia, from 1687 to 

1691.— Dr. Newmann, Dr. U alley.- Fir gt life Table. 
V. The same materials, re-arranged by Thomas Simpson, aVout 1742. 

3. The Mortality BULs of London, from 17*28 to 1737.- Thomas Simpson and Dodson. 

4. The same materials for I7.'>9 to 176K- Dr. Price, 

5. Lists of the Tontine Schemes in Frattce, and the Necrologies of Religious Houses. — 

Dr. Pardenx, 1746. 

6. The Register of the Assignable Annuities in Holland for 125 years before 1748 — 

William Kersseboom. 

7. The Mortality of JVartAampton for forty-six years prior to 1780.— Dr. Price, North- 

anwton Table. 
6 The Mortality of Chester for ten years, from 1772 to 1781.— Dr. Haygarth— Dr. 

Price. 
9. Seven Enumerations of the entire Population of Sweden, from 1755 to 1776.— Dr. 

Wargentin— Dr. Price.— /Vrjrf ^^NationaT' Life Talk. 

10. The recorded deaths in Stockholm for nine years— 17:'>5 to 1763.— Dr. Price. 

11. The Mortality of Noncich for thirty years prior to 1769. — Dr. Price. 

12. The Mortality of Ilolycross, Salop, for thirty years prior to 1780. Rev. Mr. Gor- 

such— Dr. Price. 

15. The Mortality of Warrtngton for nine years.— Dr. Aikin, Dr Price, 1781. 

14. The Mortality of Vienna, Berlin, and J^roitdtttburyh, for long periods before 176C. — 

Susmilch, Dr. Price. 
I .'». Several Enumerations of the Canton de Vattd, Switzerland.— Muret, Dr. Price. 

16. The Mortality of Carlisle for eight years prior to 17b7.— Dr. Ileysham, Mr. Joshua 

Milne - Carlisle Table. 

17. The Mortality experienced by the Equitable Society— first by Griffith Davies, and 

subsequently revised by Mr. Morgan, I8.U. 

18. The Mortality experienced by tbe Amicable Society for about seventy years prior to 

I ►31. —Mr. Galloway 

19. The Recorded Mortality of Government Annuitants, and Tontine Nominees in Eng- 

land and Ireland. - Finlaison, Government Table, 1829 

20. The Recorded Experience of seventeen Life Offices^ embracing assured lives to the 

number of ><3,905. Committee of Actuaries — Jenkin ^ ones — Experience Table. 
2J. The English Life Table (No. 1) deduced from the numbers of living at different 

ages at the Census of 1811, and the deaths of the corresponding ages in the 

same vear. — Dr. Farr. 
22. The English Life Table (No. 2) based on the Census of 1H4I, but the obser\'ations 

on deaths extending over a period of seven years; viz., from 1^38 to 1^4i — 

Dr. Farr, 
28. The Exoerience of the Economic Life Office, based upon 9,33'* lives.- Do wnes, IH.")?. 

24. The Experience of the Jfutval Life Insurance Company of New York over a 

period of fifteen years. — Shcppard Homans. 

25. The Experience of tbe Clerical, Medical, and General Life Office over a period of 

twenty -four and a half years. 

26. The Experience of the Eagle Life Office over a period of forty -four years, 

embracing 7,419 lives. — Charles Jellico. 

27. The Experience of the Scottish Amicable Life Office extending over a period of 

thirty-four years, and comprising 10,255 lives. — William Spens, 1861. 

28. The English Life Table (No. 3), **from ihe returns of two censuses [1841 and 

1861], and 6,470,720 deaths registered in seventeen years."— Dr. Fart, IS^. 

29. The Experience of the Jfoyal Ininiraiice Compttai Ofver a peiio^ ol Vn^iiVs n^ax^* 

—Pffltrf If, Dare, 1665. 
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We have chiefly confined this list to English compilers, or to such 
Tables as are specially alluded to in various parts of this work. We 
have certainly included all the observations from which anything like 
correct mortality Tables of English life could be drawn. De Moivrc, 
indeed, constructed a Table from the mortality of Breslau, which led 
to the hypothesis that of 86 persons born, one dies every year, until 
all are extinct. The Northampton Table, to some extent, confirmed 
this ; but all subsequent Tables have shewn different results. In ad- 
dition to Deparcieux's French Table, two others have been prepared 
in that country, by M. Duvillard and M. Demonferrands, which will 
be noticed as we proceed. Up to a recent period no Life Table had 
been constructed for Prussia or Austria, although the data exists. 
The census of Prussia is taken every three years, but in such a manner 
as to present difficulties in constructing a proper Table. The same 
with Austria. Registers of deaths are kept by the clergy of the 
liussian empire, but no Life Table has been formed. Li the United 
States of America the census is taken regularly every ten years, and 
the ages are properly distinguished, but abstracts only have been 
published for New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and some of the more 
advanced towns, "where property has accumulated and life is watched 
over with more care or facility than in the back settlements — scantily 
peopled with a fluctuating population.'** 

Before proceeding to notice more in detail the principal Tables 
referred to in the foregoing list, it may be well to give, in a tabular 
form, a comparison of their results, jis shewn in the *' expectation of 
life" they severally give, at the ages placed in the mai*gin of the Table. 
This course will facilitate reference. Here is the Table : — 
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— .^ 


48 4 


47 6 1 46 10 


10 


15 


36 


6 


45 


— 


44 10 


— 


45 — 


43 5 


43 6 


15 


20 


33 


5 


41 


6 


41 8 


41 2 


41 6 


40 — 


40 8 


20 


25 


30 


10 


37 


10 


38 1 


38 4 


37 11 


36 8 1 37 2 


25 


30 


28 


3 


34 


4 


34 4 


35 5 


34 5 


33 2 


34 1 


80 


35 


25 


8 


31 


... 


30 11 


32 3 


30 11 


29 10 


80 11 


35 


40 


23 


1 


27 


7 


27 5 


29 1 


27 3 


26 6 


27 6 


40 


45 


20 


6 


24 





23 11 


25 10 


23 9 


23 2 


23 11 


45 


50 


18 


_ 


21 


1 


20 4 


22 4 


2<> 2 


19 11 


20 .5 


50 


55 


15 


m 
i 


17 


7 


17 — 


19 — 


16 11 


16 8 


17 3 


55 


60 


13 




14 


4 


13 11 


15 11 


13 10 


13 - 


14 8 


60 


65 


;o 


11 


11 


1» 


19 4 


— 


11 — 


10 11 11 8 


65 


70 


8 


7 


9 


2 


9 11 


— ». 


8 7 


8 7 8 8 


70 


75 


6 


6 


7 


.^ 


7 6 


— ._ 


6 . & 


6 7 ! 6 6 


75 


80 


4 


9 


5 


6 


5 5 


— .— , 


4 10 


6—48 


80 


85 


3 


41 


4 


1 


8 9 


— — 


S 4 


8 9 — — 


m i 



Speaking of the results generally, it will he remarked, that as the 
ages advance the expectancy more nearly corresponds : reminding us 
of the truthfulness of a remark of Dr. South wood Smith, already 
quoted. There is, however, one age early in the Table — age 20— 
which presents a uniformity of result equalled at scarcely any other 

* Dr. Farr. Fifth Annual Report of Registror-GeneraL 
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age. Throughout the whole Table — ^looking, as we shall have to do 
at the varied circumstances under which these results were obtained — 
the uniformity must strike the reader as little short of astounding : 
and he need not be again reminded by us that something more than 
CHANCE must regulate human existence. 



NORTHAMPTON TABLE. 

The first Mortality Table known to have been used for the purpose 
of determining the rate of premium to be paid for Life Assurance is 
that known as Dr. Price's Northampton Table, — the occasion, as we 
have already seen, being the establishment of the Equitable Olfice in 
1762. The adoption of this Table by the promoters of the Equitable 
Society does not appear to have been altogether at the instance of Dr. 
Price himself, for we are told by Dr. Farr that ** he recommended in 
the first instance his Chester Table, which is less erroneous than the 
Northampton Table, but the Directors of the EquitaJfle judged it less 
safe.^^ It may be assumed, therefore, that the Chester Table shewed 
a more favourable mortality, and therefore indicated a less rate of 
premium. Dr. Price also constructed a correct Life Table from the 
population and deaths in Sweden, *' which," says Dr. Farr, "was 
the first National Life Table ever made, and redound^ much more to 
Dr. Prices fame than the Northampton Table" Besides, it was con- 
structed later than the Northamp&n Table, and most likely later than 
the Chester Table ; and therefore had the advantage of increased 
experience. We have already explained the cause which led to the 
principal error in the Northampton Table ; and it is one which would 
not be likely to affect his other Tables. The Swedish Table, more- 
over, appears to have been constructed by a comparison of the deaths 
with the numbers and ages of the entire population, and we have 
already quoted the opinion of Dr. Price and others in support of this 
method of construction. 

On turning to the fourth edition of Dr. Price's work on Rever- 
sionary Payments and Annuities, we find him remarking, in the 
preface, " With respect to Tables, in particular, deduced from the 
Swedish observations, I cannot hesitate to pronounce that they exceed 
in correctness everything of this hind which has hitherto been offered to 
the public; and that nothing is wanting to make our knowledge in 
this instance complete but similar observations in other kingdoms. B^ 
these Tables, I have been enabled to state minutely the different 
rates of mortality of all ages among males and females, and to form 
Tables of the value of single and joint lives for each sex, as well as 
for both sexes collectively." This was written, too, after he had 
remedied some of the more prominent defects in the Northampton 
Table. 

In the seventh edition of the same work — publishpd by Mr. Morgan 
afiter the death of Dr. Price — we find the following note, reprinted 
firom some former edition, in which Dr. Price, speaking of the Table 
he had deduced from the mortality of Holy-Cross, near Shrewsbury, 
sajfl^ ^In November, 1781, Mr. Gorsuch was so kind as to favour 
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me with a continuation of his observations to 1780, which makes 
them complete for thirty years. An abstract of them and a Table of 
the decrements of life deduced from them, which I reckon one of the 
most correct that has ever been published^ will be found in the collec- 
tion of Tables in this volume." Thereby, as we think, further shewing 
his own distrust in the Northampton Table. 

Nearly all subsequent writers and compilers have referred to the 
errors of the Northampton Table. Professor de Morgan says of the 
Table, " to a certain extent the young are made to pay for the old 
— that is to say, the person who assures early in life — the more 
prudent of the two — is made to pay a part of the premium of one 
who does not be;iin till he is old." Dr. Farr speaks in stronger 
terms : " Great injustice has been done by the use of this Northamp- 
ton Table, which in mutual Olfices makes one member pay 40, 30, 
25, 20, 10 per cent, more than the premium which is required to 
secure a policy of the same value, and distributes the surplus thus 
acquired unequally. The old Offices which have used the Northamp- 
ton Table have a great difficulty in setting themselves right. By its 
use (he continues) iho proprietart/ Offices have exacted enormous and 
unequal premiums from the portions of the community who happened 
to be ill-versed and ill-instructed in the intricate science of Life 
Assurance." In 1827 a Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to investigate the accuracy or otherwise of this Table, 
more particularly, we believe, in relation to the Annuity question 
before referred to, and the loss which was entailed on the nation by 
the continued use of this Table ; and they thus reported : *• The 
evidence apjcirs to your Committee to be strong and decisive infaror 
of the use of Tables which give an expectation of life higher than the 
Northampton, Ix tkutu theiie is not even a prima facia case ik 

ITS FAVOU." 

Dr. Farr again and again recurs to the defects of this Table : — 

" A faliH' Life Table ran be (ietendcd bv the same arguments as a (icpreciatctl cor- 
Tncy; and tlie substitution of a correct 'fable causes the same kind of disturbance in 
the value of the shares of members, as the re-coinage of clipped money, or a return 
from a depreciated paper to a metallic currency, introduces into the value of commodi- 
ties and securities. The Northampton Table has still silent adherents, but few open 
defenders: and some of the oM OlKres have, greatly to their credit, since the error in 
that Tabic has been placed beyond doubt, abandoned its use." 

Mr. Ncison, in the preface to the third edition of his valuable work. 
Contributions to Vital Statistics, says : — 

"It is very curious, if not a mortifying circumstance, to discover, at this advanced 
stage of our progress, that the gigantic monied interests of our greatest Companies 
have long relied almost exclusively on a Table which has been falsely constmcted, and 
which in fact does not represent the rate of mortality, even in the locality from which 
the data have been collected, nor, as will hereafter appear, the rate of Mortality in the 
country generally, nor among the assured portion of the community." 

The Legacy Duties in 36 Geo. III., c. 52, were estimated from this 
Table. 

The followinjj: Table furnishes a comparison of the Mortality 
expected under three other Tables than the Northampton. Out of 
1,000 persons born at the same time, there will be living at each 
period of 5 years the numbers named in each column : — 



COXPAJtATXYK MORTALITT TABLES — THE CARLISLB TABLE. {6h 



Age. 


Bre* Inn. 


Nonhwnpton. 


Carlisle. 


Sweden. 


1>r. llui;er. 


Dr. Vnw. 


Dr. Ueysham. 


Dr. Wargsntin. 





1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


5 


563 


536 


680 


6.^6 


10 


508 


487 


646 


611 


15 


483 


465 


630 


590 


20 


461 


441 


609 


570 


25 


436 


409 


688 


546 


80 


409 


376 


664 


549 


35 


377 


344 


536 


4H8 


40 


342 


312 


607 


459 


45 


807 


279 


473 


422 


50 


267 


245 


440 


365 


65 


224 


210 


407 


340 


60 


186 


175 


304 


293 


65 


147 


140 


802 


238 



CARLISLE TABLE. 

Professor de Morgan has pronounced this to be " the best existing 
Table of healthy life in England." This, however, was before Dr. 
Farr had constructed the English Life Tables. Dr. Milne, its com- 
piler, was of opinion that, although it had been constructed from the 
mortality of two parishes only, the results it exhibited would proba- 
bly vary very little ** from the general law that obtains throughout 
the kingdom, taking towns and country together, if we except the 
ehiidren under ^ve years of age, or at most under ten,*** And this 
was certainly a very necessary exception, as may be seen by referring 
back to th« Table. In other respects it has undoubtedly been the 
best guide to " healthy life" in England, from the date of its publica- 
tion at least up to the completion of Dr. Farr*s Tables. It gave the 
expectation of life for males of 30, in Carlisle, at 34^ years. The 
average duration throughout England at the same age is 33J years ; 
and in Sweden and Finland 32J. There is no doubt that at the time 
this Table was ^rst constructed, it did show results too favorable for 
the whole country at nil ages; but the health of the country was at 
that time rapidly improving, and therefore it may be said that the 
altimate accuracy of the Table arose rather from accident than design. 
This, however, is not material ; the fact is patent, that all properly 
conducted Offices, based upon this Table, have met their engage- 
ments, and for the most part had very large surpluses to spare. 

Notwithstanding its generally admitted accuracy, this Table has, 
however, met with some very violent assailants. Mr. Iligham, the 
Actuary of the lioyal Exchange Office, says,, *' The Carlisle Table, 
through its whole extent, is of no authority, and at the extreme ages 
is useless and absurd. The numbers (he continues) on which it is 
founded, are so small, that it owes its popularity entirely to the acci- 
dent that it happens to agree pretty nearly with other observations."! 
The chief objection other writers have urged against it is, its 
'* faulty graduation ;" and it must be admitted that there are grounds 
for this complaint. This is apparent not only in the younger ages 



* IlihM on Annuities, p 45L 



t Aasunnoe Magazine voL 1^ ^ 18S. 
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before referred to, but also in the advanced ages: thus at age 91 
the expectation is 3 years and 3 months ; at 95 it is 3 years and 7 
months. Dr. Milne, however, says ^^ it is not to be understood from 
hence that a man at the age of 95 is likely to live longer than the 
same individual was at 91. But that out of the persons who attain to 
91, those only survive to 95, in whom all the powers of life are so 
exactly balanced, that they are calculated to live several years longer 
than the common average of those who survive 91 ; and if they 
could be selected from the rest at that earlier age, the expectation of 
life for those select lives would certainly be higher at 91 than' 
at 95."* 

Tlie difference between the " Expectation" under the Northampton 
and Carlisle Tables is very remarkable ; and it may be seen to its 
fullest extent by comparing the numbers out of 1.000 children bom 
the same year, which each Table expects to be living at the end of 
eacli five years through life : — 

Out of 1,000 Ixira. By XorUiampton Table. By Carlisle Table. DUfercnee. 

At end of 5 years 53(5 6m) J44 

4K7 C4G 159 

465 ti3» 166 

441 fiOi» Ids 

409 5H« 179 

370 664 . luiS 

34 1 636 19« 

312 /Orf 198 

-279 473 194 

24. 440 19.> 

210 4'»7 197 

17 . ..^ ;)(;4 189 

140 30i 16i 

km; 210 134 

71 168 97 

40 y"> 6.) 



10 


» 


lo 


1? 


20 


n 


25 


n 


30 


»» 


35 


» 


40 


»» 


45 


« 


r,o 


»» 


O.) 


« 


60 


»» 


(jr> 


»» 


70 


7» 






ii) 


n 


H) 





The difference iiinounts on an average to 33 per cent., or one-third^ 
so that if a ;i;iven sum were made payable to each of the 1,000 lives 
included in the example, one-third Ifss money would be required for the 
purpose under one Table than the other. This not only accounts for 
the difference between the expectation (and therefore the difference in 
the rates of premium), but also for the enormous funds realized by 
some of the old Offices using the Northampton Table. The best age 
— that is the age which shews the greatest expectation of life in the 
Carlisle Table is seven years. In the Northampton Table it is at 
eight years. 

The Carlisle Table gives the expectation at birth at 38| (38*72) 
years. Therefore, Dr. Milne observed, in a stationary population 
subject to the saiue law of mortality, and not affected by migration, 
one person would die annually out of 38*72 (38 J), or one hundred 
out of 3,«72. 

The Lite Offices in the United States are almost ^vithout an excep- 
tion, we believe, based u|)()n the Carlisle 4 per cent. Table, with an 
addition of about 33.^ per cent. Therefore, so far as the net pre- 
miums go, the Offices nearly all have the same basis. 

Mr. Thomas Rowe Edmonds, the Actuary of the Le^ai amd 

• Milne on Annuities, p. 664. 
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General Office, whose authority on Mortality Tables is entitled to 
weight, , has publicly stated his belief that this Table is 20 per 
cent, too favorable for lives that have been long assured^ but that it 
feirly represents the mortality amongst lives assured less than ten 
years. Ho therefore gives a wider range to the benefit of selection 
than many Actuanes. We are not aware that this view is supported 
by others of the profession. 



EQUITABLE SOCIETY EXPERIENCE TABLE. 

The chief interest in this Table arises from the fact of its being the 
first Mortality Table constructed upon the records of assured life^ as 
distinguished from the lives of annuitants, Tontine, or otherwise. This 
Table was first prepared by Mr. Grilfith Da vies, from the decrements 
of life amongst the members of the Equitable Society. Mr. Morgan, 
the actuary of that Society, afterwards re-computed it, and adopted 
a differeht system of graduation to that adopted by Mr. Davies, 
after which it was found to difier in no case more than about eleven 
months from the Carlisle Table, while in many ages the results were 
identical. Yide Example, p. IGG. The example thus set by the 
Equitable was soon followed by the Amicable^ and since by the Scot- 
tish fVidows* Fund^ the Eagle^ the Standardy and one or two other 
Offices ; although the results, with the exception of the Amicable and 
Eagle^ have not, we believe, been extended into Life Tables. The 
experience of the Equitable Society was found to be much more 
favourable than that of the Amicable, Professor de Morgan accounts 
for the circumstance by stating that the former was much more careful 
in the selection of its lives than the latter during the early period of 
its existence, adding, however, "The later years of the Amicable 
Society do not exhibit any very decided difterence of the sort." 

The ^lortality experience by the Economic Society — one among the 
best conducted Life Otfices in this country — has recently been pub- 
lished, and shews results more favorable to assured life than either of 
these Tables. 

Mr. Edmonds has remarked, with respect to these Tables, 

"The obsen-ations of the Equiiahle show that there is apparently &ome connexion 
between the mortality of asi>ure<l lives and the mortality of the /x*-'ncral population, for 
the Table deduced from the Kquitiihle and Ainiaible exiwriencc couibined, including the 
five years of membership, represents very nearly the observed mortality of the total 
male population of Enguind in seven years, from 183e5 to 1844, inclusive.'* 



GOVERNMENT TABLES. 

These Tables were based upon the recorded ages and deaths of 
22,000 Government annuitants and Tontine nominees in England and 
Ireland; and Mr. Finlaison, their compiler, was so confident of their 
accuracy that he expressed his belief, before a Committee of the House 
of Ck>mmons, that they would supersede all other Tables then in use. 
He said they " had been eight years in preparation with all the means 
of perfecting them which the Goyemmeut could supply ^ SJiii \a ^\^Oci 
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no private individual had access.** This prediction, however, has 
not been realized. The fault of these Tables rests almost entirely 
on their beinj; based upon too limited a number of observations. 

Mr. Finlaison was the first compiler who deduced y>o/« English 
data separate values for male and female lives. At the age of 20 he 
found the female expectation of life no less than 5^ years greater than 
the male expectation. In the Experience Tables^ calculated a few 
years afterwards, the diflerence was four years the other %cay ! Both 
these Tables were based upon experience. But the Government 
Tables gave the experience of annuitants — the Experience Table the 
experience of assurers! Here, at least, is " food for reflection." Dr. 
Farr attributes these results to errors arising from the limited nnmber 
of observations taken in each case ; adding, ** For it is inconceivable 
that female lives should be so much longer or shorter than the lives of 
males, as these returns indicate." He also arrives at the conclusion, 
from these facts, that ^'selection, under the existing tests, is more 
effective in the case of females than in the case of males;" but that it 
is not safe at present to insure females at lower rates than males J* 

Mr. Sang, a Scotch writer and actuary, drew attention to the fiict 
that the male lives selected from the Government annuitants were 
much tcorse than the average male j)Opulation of the kingdom^ particulariy 
at ages under 25. Looking to the cause of this, he says, it '* may, no 
doubt, be attributed to the want of regular labour, and to the pam- 
pered style of living of the richer classes." " The constitutional effect of 
early irregularities, (he continues), seems to influence the remainder 
of life ; for after age 30, when the mode of living may be supposed to 
have become sobered, the line still continues, though at less distance, 
below that for the average population. Between ages twenty and 
thirty, a great improvement may be remarked. The expectation of 
life by the females of the wealthier classes is, on the other hand, de- 
cidedly, though not much, greater thim by the mjiss of the female 
population : a circumstiince that seems to indicate that women enjmi 
prosperity much mor.' nwderately than men do^ and th t they vse the 
adrantfigrs of their situation in a proper way for the improvement of 
their healthy and consequent increase of their happiness.** Taking both 
«exes into account, !Mr. Sang considers, " that one may feel warranted 
in stating that if health and longevity be an index of happiness, a 
greater share of that so much destined good is enjoyed by the working 
population (the middle class generally) than by those who have been 
more favoured with the smiles of fortune." 

Mr. Finlaison, during his investigations, observed a very extraordi- 
narj' prolongation of human life — " so great that the duration of 
existence now, as compared with what it was a century ngo, is as 4 to 
3 in round numbers ;" — thus fully confirming the statementB of Mr. 
Grithtli Davies and others in the same direction. 



** EXPERIENCE »* TABLE. 



This Table was based on the recorded experience of seventeen Life 
Offices, including the Equitable and the AmicabUf the AlUanee^ 
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JBritiik C omme r ci alj Crawmy Eeanamdcj Guardian^ Imperial^ Law 
life, Lond(m liife, Norwick UmoHj J^ramoter^ SooUish Widomi 
Fwid, Stm, Universal^ and the UmoersUy Offices. The total num- 
ber of lives observed upon was 83,905. The data was collected under 
the snperintendence of a Committee of Aetnaries, which availed itself 
of the most extensive and special experience that could be obtained 
le determine the law of mortality which prevails among assured lives. 
The results, however, were compiled and published bj Mr. Jenkin 
Jonas. The Table is beautifullj graduated — ^it had the advantage 
dso of both town and country experience — and but for tibe publication 
of Dr. Parr's Tables, which have had the advantage of fiajr more ex- 
tended data, would probably have been the most popular Table 
of the day. It may be noted as strange, that these Tables have 
never been made public ; a small number only having been printed 
finr private circulation. 

Dr. Farr u^es an objection to the use of this Table for the purpose 
of determining the premiums, or valuing the assets and liabilities of 
Assorance Offices, on the ground that as the average term over which 
its observations extends is only 8^ years, it considerably under-states 
the mortality, which ii iaprobabU will prevail in Insurance Societies 
when they hiwe attained maturity ; also adding that the mortality at 
the advanced and most important ages, by the Carlisle Table^ is lower 
than that which has already been experienced among assured lives, 
and is indicated by this Table. He adds — 

^ Ib the oonne of a centniy, or of half a century, firom the obsenratloiif on a great 
mimber of aasured lives, a Table can be constmcted, which will be a moat valuable 
oontribntion to statistical science, and enable competent men to decide whether a Table 
cf the mortality prevailins^ amonff the insured lives during the 19th centurv is more 
Kkflly to express the mortauty of Uie persons who insure their lives in the 20th cen- 
tniy, than a Life Table deduced from the living, and from the deaths in the populatioa 
oTtiiatday. 

Jxk the computation of this Table several curious and unexpected 
results were elicited. First, it shewed that the mortality from ^' toton" 
life, taking all ages together, was more Javourable than the mortality 
from ** country" life. Secondly, that the mortality amongst assured 
/emales was greater than woiong&i assured males; and thirdly, that 
the mortality amongst Irish lives was greater than amongst either 
town or country assurances in England. The following Table, furnished 
by Mr. Brown, shews the actual differences in the mean duration of 
each class of lives : — 



• 
• 


MstaiL 


Females. 


Town. 


Coontry. 


Irish. 


Northamp- 
ton Tiible. 


Uiro 


TMrsi 


Mas. 


Tears. 


Mjm. 


Years 


Mm. 


Yean. Mn«. 


Years. 


Hns. 


Yn. Una. 


20 


89 


10 


85 


10 


41 


2 


40 4 


84 


11 


83 5 


80 


sa 


2 


81 


9 


84 


10 


84 2 


29 


8 


28 8 


40 


26 


1 


26 


4 


27 


6 


27 4 


23 


4 


23 1 


60 


19 


6 


20 


.. 


20 


7 


20 6 


17 


9 


17 11 


60 


18 


6 


13 


9 


14 


8 


14 — 


12 


8 


18 2 


70 


s 


4 


7 


11 


8 


7 


8 6 


7 


11 


8 7 



The figures relating to the Irish lives embrace both male and female, 
and they shew a less duration of life than amongst assured females in 
En^and. Even the Irish lives exhibit a mortality slightly more 

\1 
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favourable than that of the Northampton Table. It is veiy difficult 
to account for the difference in fitvour of town over countrj life. The 
larger number of assurers residing in towns, it is probable that 
the number of country lives observed upon might not have been 
sufficient to secure correct results. The difference is but very sligfati 
still it is on the side least expected. That fsmak auured 1^ is Un 
favaurabk than mak assured Ufs has been ascertained from several 
sources ;* this Table gives the following results : — ^At age 20^ male 
expectation, 39 years and 9 months (39'8) ; female expectation, 85 
years and 10 months (35*9) ; being, as we have already shewn, 
almost exactly the reverse of the Government Tables. 

According to the English Table, the expectation at 20 is 39 years 
and 1 1 months for males, and 40 years and 10 months for females : 
difference 1 1 months in favor of females. 

Mr. Finlaison, in his evidence before the Select Committee on 
Assurance Associations, said, in reference to this Table, ** I myself 
should count for six ; I am assured in different Offices six times. 
Then, if policies are counted, and not individual lives, which is the 
case in the Actuaries' (Experience) Table, while I live I count for 
six, and when I die I shall count for six deaths.** Adding, ^^A Tabis 
so constructed cannot be depended upon for Life Insurance purposes^ 
This statement, from so high an authority, was calculated to arouse 
considerable attention in the Assurance world, and it did so. We 
happen to know that Mr. Downes, the Actuary of the EconowUe 
Office, in his recent investigations into the mortality experienced by 
the Society, directed particular attention to this point ; and although 
we are not at liberty to state the plan on which he proceeded, and can 
only plead our desire for the furtherance of scientific truth, for here 
referring to the matter at all, we may state that the result of Mr. 
Downes' investigations shows Mr. Finlaison's objections to have little 
or no foundation whatever. 



THE "ENGLISir LIFE TABLED 

The English Life Table, or as it would be better called, the ** Na- 
tional" Life Table, was founded originally upon the census returns of 
1841, and (in the first instance) the deaths of that year. Its compiler. 
Dr. Farr, is, or ought to he, well known to every person interested, how- 
ever remotely, in the progressof Life Assurance or sanitary reform. The 
able " letters," or rather treatises, which from time to time emanate 
from his pen, prace and enliven the otherwise tame and cumbrous 
reports of the Register-General. Perhaps there is no man living who 
has done more to extend the blessings we all most prize — namely, 
health and long life. The unmistakeable clearness of his facts, and 
the cogency of his reasoning, have forced conviction throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and the result is seen in the estab- 
lish'ment of Boards of Health — the efficient drainage of towns, and 
supply of pure water — the prohibition of intramural burials^ and the 

* Samuel Browxu t Vide Answer Nob 701 
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proridiiig of public cemeteriefl — ^to say nothing of *' peopled parks, 
and model lodging houses, which are also manifestations of the same 
spirit of improvement. Future generations will not &il to hold in 
reneration the memory of one whose almost individual labours — aided 
and promulgated by the public press — have produced such extended 
good. It would be no more than justice if the present generation 
made some more substantial acknowledgment for such service. 

Believing that nothing short of a Table, based upon the returns of 
the entire kingdom, would satisfy the increasing demands of Assurance 
Offices— extending as they are their operations to every town and 
hamlet in the kingdom, and becoming thereby affected by all the in- 
fluences of occupation and locality — ^Dr. Farr, at enormous labour, 
placed such a Table at our command ; viz., the English Life Table 
No. 1, published in the same volume vnth the fifUi report of \he 
Begistrar-General : the principal observations thereon being after- 
wards given with the sixth annual report 

But after this labour had been incurred, Dr. Farr was led to believe 
that the records of one yearns deaths might be too meagre to furnish 
results sufficiently unchfdlengable for the purpose in view. He, there- 
fixre, recommenced his labours, and although adhering to the census 
report of 1841 as his basis of comparison, he took the deaths of three 
prtviouSj and of three subsequent years — ^making with those of 1841 
a period of seven years of observations — and from this extended data 
deduced a new series of results known as Life Table No, 2, published 
with the 12th annual report of the Begistrar-GeneraL 

Again, more recently, Dr. Farr has been at work on a still larger 
area of observations, and has (1864) produced the Binglish Life Table^ 
No. 3. While the No. 1 Table was based upon the recorded ages of 
15,914,148 living persons, and No. 2 Table on 2,436, 648 deaths. No. 
8 Table is deduced from the returns of the two censuses of 1841 and 
1851, embracing some fifty millions of living, and from six millions, 
fonr hundred and seventy thousand, seven hundred and twenty decUhs 
legistered in seventeen years. Thus, this last Table, in Dr. Farr's own 
words, " is not deduced from the population or the deaths alone, but 
from tiie ratio the one bears to the other ai different ages." It is there- 
fore as accurate as extended observations, profound research, and un- 
wearied labour and consideration can make it. Nor will the interest 
in it be lessened from the fact that the elaboration of the above results 
have been calcuiaied and printed by Scheutz's machine, purchased by 
the Government for the Kegistrar General several years since. 

The difference between the several Tables is slight, but still suffi- 
cient to justify Dr. Farr in his belief that a more extended period than 
one year's deaths shoold be observed upon. The observations were 
taken on the plan recommended by Professor de Morgan and Mr. 
Griffith Davies, and Dr. Farr has the proud satisfaction of knowing 
that he has produced a Life Table which most fully and completely 
represents the decrement and expectation of life in this kingdom at 
the present time, in the absence of extraordinary epidemics. 

Mr. E. J. Farren stated before the Select Committee on Assurance 
Associations (1853), " for mixed lives I consider there are none equal 
to Mr. Farr*8 Tables." And again, ^* I consider \xe \a ^^^ ox^Vj \&asi 
who has paid attention to the science of the subbed iox nioji^ ^^jds^r 
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He aotoal difibrenoei in deovement may be iem by the foUaimig 
example. The yariatioat ia CQufined ohiefly to the middle a|^ of 
life — more particalarly thoee from S5 to 50. 

Out of 1,000 nale$ bom at the same time thoire w31 be VMjag at 
the oommenoemeoat of eaoh period of Sye yean £rom bJrUi Hie moa- 
be» stated opposite to the ages, aaad of these the numbers stalad m 
the saooeeding oohimn in each case will die during the year:— 
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On the whole, therefore. Table No. 3 shews results slightly bso 
favourable to human life than No. 1 or No. 2. 

The difiference is more apparent in noting the " expectation'* nnder 
the respective Tables : — 
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Dr. Farr found the annual mortality of the English popuIatioQ 
during five of the years under observation, viz., from 1838 to 1842, to 
be 2\ (2*209) per cent, or nearly one in 45. During the same period 
the mortality in France was 2*397, or one death in 42 living. In 
Prussia, during the years 1838-41, 2*658, or one in 38 living. In 
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2*9d5, car one in 83 fivkig; aad ia lUtfria 8*590, or cane in 
28 of «Le liTing.* He farther fcmnd that of 100,000 cMldren bom 
alive in £nc^4 51,274 are boys^ and 48^726 girk* Of these 88,060 
mateBi and 82,464 females, attain the age of 21, and 11,824 auJe^ 
aad 12,708 females^ live to 7af 

The English Idfe Table shows that ha^ a ffmerutum €f mm cf M 
agetpai9m away m tkiriy year$^ and thai thru in every jowr of their 
nymier die in half a century. Also that the ** mean age** of the people 
18 82 yearS) and that the '^mean time" ihej would lire if the popida- 
lioa were etationMy is 32 years. 



DSPABCIEUX'S (FRENCH) TABLE. 

We have appended to the Table of expectations at page 166, fbr 
the purposes of comparison, the results of Deparcieux's French Table. 
It will be observed that it gives an expectation greater than the 
Northampton Table at all except the extreme ages. On the other 
hand, it is behw the Carlisle Table at all ages, and the same in res- 
pect to the Grovernment Table. It corresponds very nearly with the 
Equitable Experience Table, and at ages above 20 with the '* Expe- 
rience" Table ; but it is at all the ages over 10, above the English 
Life Table. This result would be very remarkable, but for the fact 
that the Table was fonoded upon the deaths of French annuitants, 
monks, and nuns, and not upon the general population of France. 
Indeed, France has no National life Table, nor has she ever pnb- 
tished the data upon which one could be founded. DumUanTs Table, 
which is chiefly used by the French Insurance Offices, was founded 
OB 100,542 deaths at different ages in different parts of France^ 
amongst a population of 2,290,672. It gives the mean duration of 
life ia France at 28 years and 9 months (28*76). f 

It was Depardeux who first demonstrated, what had previously to 
bis investigations only been surmised or expected, namely, that the 
expectation of female life was greater at all ages than the expectation 
of male life. We have not his Tables at hand, and therefore cannot 
give any example of his results. Kersseboom, if we remember 
rightly, observed the same ; but (as we have already stated) Mr. Fln- 
laison was the first to give separate values for male and female life 
on English data. The following is an abstract of his Tables : — 
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The difference in favor of *' female expectation" is here seen to be 
the greatest at the age of 20. At 25 it becomes nearly 12 months 

• Sixth Rqxirt. f Ibid. t Dr. Fair-Fifth Be^iU 
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leto, by 30 it has decreased still further hy 6 months. It xemaiiis 
steady at about 4 years from 35 to 50, and tihen gradually dedines. 

It must be remembered, in looking at the above comparison, that 
the lives observed upon were not selected from the general popuLsKtioa, 
but were those of annuitants. We have also seen that Uie mah 
expectation under these Tables was, from causes already refened to^ 
below that of the general population of the kingdom. On the other 
hand the female expectation was above that of the general popolatioii 
or of any other life Table. Indeed, under the " Experience** Tabie^ 
based upon assured life, results almost the very opposite of the above 
were produced, so that we must look elsewhere for more reliaUs 
data. 

The English Lit*e Table (No. 3) which &r more nearly than any 
other existing Table, represents the present mortality of the kingdom, 
gives the following results at ages corresponding to Uie above: — 
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We have brought the comparison down to four later ages, during 
which female life still retains the advantage, and it does so through 
life. At 95 the difference is only one month. These results are very 
different from the former ones, although they confirm the point under 
notice ; and it is fortunate for assurance offices that this more correct 
data has been produced. The causes which contribute to render 
female better than male life have been reviewed in our chapter on popu- 
lation. At birth the English Life gives females an advantage of two 
years : the expectation for males being 40 years and 2 months ; for 
females 42 years and 2 months ; on an average of the whole period 
of life the difference is only 1 year and 2 months. 

A writer in Tait's Magazine, for 1848, gave, in illustration of this 
point, the following Table of the decrement of male and female life 
at the several ages from birth. We do not know from what source 
the statistics are derived. 
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It IB a enrions feature connected with observations on Irish lives 
that the men appear to live longer than the women in the '* rural" 
districts ; and the women longer than the men in the '* civic" districts. 
Frenchmen live longer after 20 than the women, if the expectations 
of life in the two sexes be equally correct, or incorrect, in M. Demon- 
ftrrand's Tables. In England the lives of females exceed those of 
males by about a year— except at birth, when the difference is greater. 
In Surrey the females, from the age of one year and upwards, live 
little longer than the males ; the difference is greater in the metropolis, 
where it amounts at some ages to two or three years. This may, 
perhaps, account for the differences in the expectations of life deduced 
from male and female annuitants. According to Mr. Finlaison's 
Tables, the lives of men are from five to six years shorter than those 
of women, a discrepancy which, in its extent, is entirely at variance 
with all other observations. If the majority of the annuitants before 
1829 were inhabitants of London, and more than a due proportion of 
the women lived in the country, such a discordant result would, how- 
ever, be produced. — Vide Fifth Annual Beport of the Begistrar- 
GeneraL 

Results equally unaccountable and perplexing have been deduced 
from other Life Tables, more particularly those of Kersseboom and 
Deparcieux. Dr. Milne, in his supplement to Dr. Heysham's observa- 
tions on the mortality of Carlisle, says, in reference to these — ** We 
have seen that fens and marshes increase the mortality consid erably ; 
and Holland, where there is more of the effluvia of mud and stagnant 
water than in any other part of Europe, was the residence of the 
annuitants, from the duration of whose lives (principally) M. Kersse- 
boom constructed his Table of mortality ; yet there are very few 
places where the probabilities and expectations of life have been ob- 
served to be so great as that Table represents them." And, he con- 
tinues, ^' the influence of great and populous towns in abridging life 
is also well established, yet the nuns of Paris, and the nominees in 
the Tontines, from which M. Deparcieux constructed his Tables, most 
of whom resided in that city, certainly lived considerably longer than 
the bulk of the people in France. If all other circumstances except 
soil and climate, with their fruit productions, were the same in both 
countries, the inhabitants of France might well be expected to live 
longer than those of Sweden ; but M. Duvillard's Table of mortality, 
as well as all the other observations that have been made on any 
considerable part of France, show, when compared with the Swedish 
Tables, that the mean duration of life is longer in Sweden than in 
France. Hence, he says, it appears that the law of mortality (Upends 
more upon the circumstances and the habits of the people than upon the 
jlace of their residence^ * 

* In the Fifth Report of the Registrar-Gtenenl, Dr. Farr makes the following obaer^ 
▼ation on the same sublect :— " The mean duration of life in France, acoordins: to Da- 
TiDaid's Table, is only 28*76 years. The deration of life is, I believe, longer in England 
than in any other coontry ; out it is scajxxly credible that the liyes of Frenchmen 
^umld be 12 years shorter than the lives of F.nglishmim, and 10 yeazB shorter than tha 
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The labours of Mr. Sheppard Homans presented, we bdteve, flie 
first known results of the duration of life in the United States of 
America. TTiere had been much scientific speculation upon Ae 
subject, and the general impression was that ihe wear and tear of 
life on that side of the Atlantic was mubh greater than in tlie old 
countries on the European side, and that consequently the mortslitj 
would be greater. A few English Companies had issued policies on 
liyes on that side; but there was a decided prejudice manat, or 
perhaps we should rather asy fear of, the results of the DUsinesB ; 
and the numbers assured and the duration of the policies were not 
sufficient in these cases to afford a basis for observation. It was^ 
therefore, with no small degree of interest l^at the results of tiie 
investigations of Mr. Homans were reoeived in this country. 

The observations were confined to the lives €usured tti the Jfntaol 
Ltfe Company of New York, of which Mr. Homans is the actuaij. 
They extend over several thousands of lives, assured during a period 
of fifteen years. Comparison can therefore only be made with 
English assured life ; for at present there exists no general mortality 
table founded on the entire population of the United States, although 
we believe that Mr. Kennedy, of the United States Census ofEoe, is 
taking veiy elaborate observations, vrith a view to the preparation of 
such a Table. When we reflect upon the vast area over vdiich snoh 
observations must extend, and the constant fluctuations, from inuni- 
gration, change of residence, and the opening up of new territoiy, 
we can form some estimate of the Herculean labour which sudi a 
production will involve. In dealing with Mr. Homans* observa- 
tions, it should be known that the Mutual is one of the very best 
conducted life offices in the States ; its officers are men of the first 
intelligence in their several departments, and its business is of equal 
magnitude with any of the life offices in Great Britain. Mr. Homans 
was, we believe, United States astronomer before he took his present 
appointment These facts will point to the following inferences — (1) 
That the lives have been very carefully selected, and that therefore the 
mortality results are more favourable than that of the general popula- 
tion, or than that of less prudently managed offices ; and (2) that the in- 
vestigation has been conducted with sufficient scientific skill and busi- 
ness aptitude to render its results reliable as far as they profess to go. 

The mortality experience of that office is less favourable up to age 
33 than that shown by the English "Experience" Table; and for 
all ages beyond 33 up to 70 more favourable. From 70 to 75 the 
results are identical. The most favourable period shown is that from 
35 to 45. The President of the Society, Mr. F. S. Winston, thus 
sums up the results, "our own experience, though more fEtvorable 
than the Actuaries' [experience] Table, or that of any other known, 
both in its pecuniary results and in its relative mortality, compares 
more nearly to the Actuaries' than to the Carlisle or Northampton 
Table." — Preface to report, p. iii. 

The method adopted by Mr. Homans to distinguish the expected 
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mortality of bis office from that actually experienced, was at once so 
dear and simple that it was certain to be hereafter generally adopted 
forpopalar purposes. 

llie extent o£ country, and the varieties of climate, occupation, 
ind habits of life on the North American <x>ntinent, present features 
of difficulty which have to be provided for by the Life Offices doing 
tNiaiiMss there. The usual classification of locality is as follows : — 
QaflB L New England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and part of Virginia. Class 11. 
Ifinhigimj Winsconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Missouri, Ken- 
Uaekff and part of Arkansas and Tennessee. Class HI. Georgia, 
Norui and South Carolina. Class IV. Texas, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Elorida^ Louisiana. Class V. The Western Territories and Cali- 
Gomia. Glass VI. The Mississippi Valley, within ten miles of 
the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, north of 88 deg. lat. With an 
extia class (VII.) for risks in foreign countries, sea risks, and all 
not included in ^e other class. Mr. Homans' investigation em- 
braced the results of most of these several classes. 

While upon the subject of the mortality of assured life in the 
United States, we ought perhaps to say a few words upon the super- 
vision to which the Assurance and Insurance Companies there are 
lobjeoted. The people have recognised the responsibilities which 
are undertaken by tLese institutions, and are not disposed to leave 
tha performance of those responsibilities to chance or accident 
They have organised departments for the especial supervision of the 
Insoiance institutions of each State. The companies are compelled 
to make periodical returns of all policies issued, of all premiums 
reoeived and losses paid in respect of such policies, and of all 
available funds to meet outstanding liabilities under iheir policies. 
Copies of all their actuarial valuations, even down to the detailed 
value of each individual life policy, must be forwarded to the de- 
partment, and this is no idle form ; for the superintendents of the 
departments check each of the returns, and if they are not fully 
sadsfied of the ability of the Company to perform all the obligations 
it has undertaken to its policy holders, it8 operations are forthwith 
nupended. This may appear at the first glance harsh, but it is most 
essentially just and practical. Assurance is a sacred trust, and the 
people there are wise enough so to regard it. Those who have had 
the advantage, as we have had, of becoming personally acquainted 
with the chiefis of the Insurance departments of the State of New 
York (the Hon. William Barnes, of Albany), and of the State of 
Maasachusetts (the Hon. Elizur Wright, of Boston), know with 
what conscientious industry the duties, we ought to say the labours, 
of their office are performed ; and their annual reports are now looked 
forward to with nearly as much interest on this side of the Atlantic 
as on their own. God speed them, and all those performing similar 
duties in the other States of the Union, in their good work. 

As we have already stated, the Life Offices of the United States are 
at pieaent almost invariably based upon the Carlisle 4 per cent Table. 
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EXPEBIENCE OF BOTAL INSURANCB COHPANT. 

The most recent and, in many respects, the meet remarkable 
experience of any individual office is that of the Boyal, compiled and 
published first in 1860, and latterly in 1865, by its able and dear* 
minded actuary, Mr. Percy M. Dove. The curious anomaly has 
heretofore existed, that whereas the prudent and efficient manage- 
ment of the business of Life Assurance is a matter in which a very 
laree number of persons are interested, the method of demonstrating 
Bum results have been so crude and technical that but a very smaU 
number of persons could be made to comprehend them, l^ow we 
hold that it is impossible to make any principle permanently popular 
unless it be capable of being generally understood. We bdieve Mr. 
Dove rendered some essential points in the practice of Life Assarance 
capable of being generally understood. His reasoning is simple, — 
whereas certain results were expected ; but this m whai has happemed, 
and the picture is before your eyes : the elements of comparison side 
by side — ^the conclusion inevitable. 

We know something of the difficulties of popularising Life Assor* 
ance. There is mud^ in it that can never be popularised in tiie 
strictest sense ; but the essential points can be, and have been in tiie 
Tables under review. These essential points are — (1) a sound basis, 
(2) able and economic management, (8) sufficient financial resonroes 
to meet all outstanding engagements. All these things can, indeed, 
be demonstrated in words and figures, and have hitherto been mainly 
so rendered. But the great majority of persons cannot gather a dis- 
tinct idea of the point to be conveyed to the mind, by a mere com- 
parison of figures. Even actuaries have found the advantage, not to 
say the necessity, of diagrams to illustrate certain points of compari- 
son ; but for the most part, and to the great majority of persons, the 
diagrams of ordinaiy use would be no improvement upon the words 
and figures, in a popular sense. But Mr. Dove introduces the addi- 
tional element of colour, and so confirms the poetic sentiment— * 

*< Pictured morals charm the mind. 
And through the eye instruct the heart" 

He makes the eye perform the work of comparison instead of the 
reasoning faculties. 

We have been so much struck with the uses to which this class of 
diagram may be applied in illustrating the essential points of Life 
office management, that we have resolved to furnish our readers 
with a few special directions concerning these. The diagrams 
may be obtained gratis from the office of the Royal, or &om our 
publishers. The scientific reader will gather from the figures sur- 
rounding the diagrams their more exact details. 

Oensbal Explanation of Diagrams. — Every Life ofEoe is, or 
ought to be, based on a mortality Table, which will define what its 
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mortality should be expected to be over a given number of lives of 
varying ages. The yeUato in diagram No. 1 represents that expecta- 
tion. We may, from its shape, call it a mountain. The size and 
shape will vaiy with the varying circumstances of each particular 
office ; but every office must have its mountain of expectation. The 
violet represents the actual experience — ^the actual deaths. That may 
be regarded as another mountain standing immediately in front of 
the former one. Now if the violet mountain at any time should 
entirely hide the yellow mountain from sight, it would follow that 
the experience had been greater than the expectation, and the office 
would be in a worse position than it ought to be. K, indeed, it 
should happen (and such a coincidence would be indeed remarkable) 
that the two mountains were precisely of the same size, then just 
what was originally expected would have happened ; but whenever 
the yellow mountain shows a margin over Ihe violet one, its mor* 
tality ha$ been favourable to the extent of that margin, making due 
allowance and abatement for the few projecting violet peaks, which 
owe iheir origin chiefly to the fluctuations incident to small or dis- 
proportionate numbers. The careful selection of lives, in the absence 
of extraordinary epidemics, determines the preponderance of yellow 
over violet, always assuming the mortality table upon which the 
office was founded to be equitably adapted to the class of lives 
intending to be assured. 

In diagram No. 2 we have the pecuniary results shown, namely, 
bow much money the office expected to pay for claims arising from 
deaths, and how much it cictuaUy has paid. The yellow mountain 
shows the expected payments, the violet mountain and its peaks the 
actual payments. The peaks are occasioned by the variations in the 
amounts of the policies, as well as in the number of deaths. Now, 
then, it is dear that if the violet mountain overtopped at all points 
the yellow one, the office would have paid away more money than it 
ought to have paid. If the mountains were precisely equal, no harm 
would have occmTed. But all the yellow which is visible (less, 
violet peaks to be deducted) is just so much gold accumulated by 
the careful selection of lives, and sound management in other 
respects. What can be a simpler test ? Mr. Dove frankly acknow- 
ledges his indebtedness to our friend Mr. Homans for the idea. 
Every agent of every office should thank Mr. Dove for popularising 
a test which may, and ought to be, applied to all Assurance Com- 

C'es founded on sound principles. It would not follow that, 
use a Life office at any given period was up the wrong mountain, 
that it might not by prudence and care set itself right again. By a 
little addition to the diagram a third mountain might be added, of 
the total available resources of the Company. TMs should be the 
larger of the three. 

With regard to the comparative results of the Boyal Experience 
Table, it is more favourable at nearly all ages than the ** Experi- 
ence " Table of the seventeen offices, especially in all the younger 
ages, up to i2. 
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• 

A very oarions feature in oovmeotion with tlie Moyal Ezpeiienoe 
is that tiie offioen and agents of thai Oompany, acting imder the 
instmotions of the actoaary, have kept in view, and, as £Eur aa poa* 
sible, recorded the mortalily experience of the Uvea they have fivm 
time to Ume decUned. The result justifies, in a very marked degree, 
the soundness of the discretion exercised, and is as unique in prac- 
tice as are several other of the oharacteriatio features of this powerful 
and popular office. 

The following general deductions may be drawn from the remarks 
offered on the various mortality Tables we have passed under review. 
Halley's Table was not based on English data, and therefore 
afforded but little guide to the duration of English life. It is chiefly 
noticeable as being the first known Life Table constructed upon 
correct principles. The Northampton Table, being founded cm in- 
correct data, was never of much vidue in determining the duration of 
life. Its chief fault is, that it favours old lives at the expense of the 
young ones. Annuity Societies based upon it (except after oonaider^ 
able correction) are certain to sustain loss. The Carlisle Table at 
first gave a longer duration of life than actually existed, taking ttia 
country throughout, but owing to a rapid improvement in the mor* 
tality of the longdom, it soon came to be a pretty oorrect guide ; and 
the Offices founded on it have, for the most part, been eminently siio> 
oessfuL It now pretty closely represents assftred Ufe, as &r as tiie 
results are known. Tbe Equitable Society Table was chiefly valuable 
by reason of its results being deduced entirely from assured life, and 
as confirming very generally the accuracy of the Carlisle Table. The 
Government Table was based on the experience of the life of annui- 
tants as distinguished from assured life. From causes which we have 
already noticed, it gives an expectation too low for males, and too 
high for females. It may, however, be of great use to Annuity 
Societies. The Experience Table may be looked upon aa the beat 
exponent of the expectancy of assured life at the present time ; as 
the English Life Table is undoubtedly the best exponent of the 
general mortality and expectancy throughout the kingdom. Most 
new Offices, we suspect will adopt it Deparcieux most probably 
over-states the value of French life at the present time. 

Professor de Morgan has called attention to the fact that, at leasts 
some part of the difference which is observable in the several mor- 
tality Tables is due to the ''real improvement of life which has taken 
place from the introduction of vaccination, more temperate habits of 
life, better medical assistance, and greater cleanliness in towns." All 
these points will be considered in the next division of our subject; 
and, in closing this chapter, we feel, with the North British reviewer, 
from whom we quote, fully warranted '' in asserting, without qualifi- 
cation, that the law of mortality has been ascertained so aocimtely, 
from sufficient data, as to admit of the most confident relianoe on Ha 
general operations."^ 

> North Britiih JUviiw, Not., 1849.»Art, Iniiirtnos. 
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CHAPTER IL 



THB THEORY AKD PRACTICE OP LIPE ASSURANCE CONTINUED. 



Haying now seen that the duration of human life, in this country 
at least, has been reduced to a certainty, for the variations in the 
several mortality Tables passed under review are, we believe, all 
satisfactorily accounted for, and therefore tend rather to confirm than 
cast a doubt on this conclusion — we are in a position to advance 
another step. This however must be done steadily ; for if we £ul to 
make ourselves understood at this point the connexion will be lost, 
and much that follows rendered unintelligible. Let us then recapi-* 
tolate, and bring to our aid one or two simple illustrations. The 
theory is, — ^that while of all things the duration of individual life is the 
most uncertain^ that of a number of individuals is, in the aggregate, 
unmistakeably certain. So that out of a multitude of persons of a 
given age^ it may be predicted with considerable accuracy how many 
wiU die each year until the whole are extinct. 

The method of arriving at this mean duration of human life has 
been already explained in the preceding chapter, but a further illus- 
tration may be advantageous to the reader, and useful in an example 
which is to follow. Take the number of years lived through by a 
person from birth to death, and also of a thousand others born at the 
same time, and djring at aU ages from 1 to 100 years old. The num- 
ber of years thus lived through by each person being added into one 
sum, and being divided by the number of persons, the mean duration 
of life is ascertained. Thus, if the first ten ' persons of the number 
referred to lived one year each, the next ten two years, and so on, 
every succeeding ten taken note of having survived each one year 
more than the preceding ten noted, the number of years (there being 
100 times 10, or 1000 in all) which would be lived through by the last 
ten would be 100 years each, and the total years lived through by 
the whole number collectively would be 50,500 ; and the sum being 
divided by the number of persons, gives a term of 50^ years as the 
mean duration of each. 

It is not intended to say that the above is the true mean of 
existence brought out by experience. It is indeed only an example 
of the method employed to arrive at a basis for calculation. 

A writer, whose clearness of style and facility of illustration will 
have to justify us in laying him several times under contribution in 
the course of this chapter, presents us with the following examples of 
the practical application of the theory on which Life Assurance is 
based. 



1 
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" To proceed now with the inferanoe which we may draw from the fret bow hdd i0E 
proved, that the mean duration of life is a fixed qnantitj. it fitDowB that If eadi of IM^ 
mdividiialB were to treat with'a Company granting anninties on lireai and (as w snalL 



suppose for the sake of simplicity) nnther jfivmff mtm-mt fin the pmrhase money of 
annuity sold by them, nor taking iniend for the annual payments of aanui^ made by- 
them, each man paying down for an annuity of £1, to be paid yeaily, the som of fimr 



pounds ten shillings, the Company would neither gain nor lose oy the 
plain from the fact of the mean duration of each UfiB on the soppoaitkm w ha?*' gona 
upon being exactly fifty years and a half Some individuals would draw from the 
Company m all the sum or £100 each, and would be gainers; but oChera would dnw 
only the sum of £1 each and wouhi be losefi. Van gain would, however, vpon the 
whole, balance the loss, and at the end of 100 years, the peiioa of existwiffa of the 
longest lives, the last £1 would be drawn fitxn the oolfors of the Company, and tha 
whole body of annuitants, each having drawn his annuity of £1 during nia ini, wovld 
become extinct** 

The example is then reversed, and implied to life Aasoraiioe in tlie 
ordinary method :*- 



"The same body of 1,000 individuals in place of paying down a loond aom at 
and receiving a small annual return, choose to engage to pay to the ofllee a small i 
annually, and the office agrees to pay a round sum at the dieath of each. IntsrasC, aa 
in the previous example, is thrown out of account, and the office ia not supp osed to pay 
anything more than the actual sum it receives. Each individual of the 1,000 pays to 
the office during every year of his life the sum of £1 yearly, and the office in i 
agrees to pav £50 lOs. to evcunr man on the day on wmch lie diea. A momeDt*a 
deration will show tliat the office is equally saro in this transaction, and equaUy 



of frdfilUngits engagements, as in the instance of an annui^. One man paj« in £L 



and dies at the end of the year; the office pa}** him on the day of his death the 
£50 lOs., and thus he is a gainer. AnoUier man pays into tl» office £t taaaaJOj kit 
100 years, and upon the day of his death the office pays him the sum of £60 lOsi—ha 
is thus a loser. And in the same way tiie other Individnala are some loaera, ot h s m 
gainers; but the gains exactly correspond with the losses; and at the end of 100 jsaa 
the sum of £50 10s. has been paid bv the office to every man, and with tha last pay- 
ment its coffers have been exnausted.*** 

The interest referred to in the preceding examples opens up to the 
reader a new phase of the subject Another element is introdnoed : 
and it is now seen that the main considerations in the practice of Life 
Assurance are — ^Lives and Monet, ue.y the probable duration of life, 
and the probable interest which money will realize over, or during a 
scries of years. " These two matters of fact,** says an able writer in 
the North British Review^ '' These two matters of fact — the rate of 
mortality, and the rate of interest — being ascertained and assumed, 
the groundwork is laid for proceeding to the business of actual as- 
surance, and to all transactions in which the pecuniary interest of 
individuals is dependent on the value of life." Various collateral 
considerations surround the question which we shall deal with as we 
proceed. At present we must confine ourselves to the points imme* 
diately before us. 

The important operations of interest^ we frequently find too little 
understood even in the ordinary routine of business : we may, there- 
fore, fairly assume it to bo even less so when applied to the more com- 
plicated practice of Life Assurance, We do not purpose to go further 
into the question now than appears necessary for the full understanding 
of this section of the subject. In a future section we shall enter 
further into the detiiils of its operations ; and we may fairly predict 
that the results will astound the majority of our readers. 

* The above remarks ore extracted from a dcvcr little book published about tUitaee 
years ago, entitled the Uandbook of lAft ulwuroaoe, long since out of print 
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The e£R»ct of 4ntere$i on the examples just given would be in the 
one case to raise the annual return given .by way of annuity above 
what would he given in the case of no interest being aUowed^ and in 
the other to diminish the annual payment to be made to the Office for 
benefit guaranteed by them to be paid at death on an assurance. 

We may now venture upon another example, which will bring us 
nearer to tihe actual practice of life Assurance, premising, however, 
thai it, like its predecessor, has been employed by previous writers.* 
It is founded on the Northampton Table, and therefore must be under- 
stood to be only employed for the purpose of illustration. This Table 
shews that out of every 11,650 persons bom alive, 46 will be living 
at the age of 90 : of these 12 will die in the course of the first year, 
10 during the second, 8 during the third, 7 during the fourth, 5 during 
the fifth, 3 during the sixth, and the last remaining life will fail in the 
course of the seventh year. " It is," says a writer in the periodical 
just referred to, '* a &vourite mode of exemplifying life Assurance 
calculation to suppose these 46 persons, aged 90, associating for the 
purpose of assuring £100 to each at death. They are supposed to 
proceed upon the principle of paying all that is required in one sum 
at first, thus forming a fund which is to answer all the demands which 
are to be made upon it." The advanced age of 90 has been adopted 
with a view to shorten the example, which if a younger age were 
given would be long and tedious. The interest assumed is 3 per cent. 
—that being the rate at which the fund is supposed to be improved ; 
and the object is to ascertain what sum, by way of present payment^ 
each is to contribute to the fund, so that it may discharge £1,200 the 
first year, £1,000 the second, £800 the third, and so on. In order 
then to discharge — 

£ £ £ t, d, 

1200, ftt the end of the first year, the f 1200, diflcoanted at S per cent,) .^gr « q 

lodety must be provided with \ for one year jiw> 

1000, at the end of 2nd year, 1000, ditto, for 2 years 942 12 

SOO, at the end of 3rd year, SOO, ditto, for 8 years 732 2 

700, at the end of 4th year, 700, ditto, for 4 years 621 18 7 

SOO, at the end of 5th year, 500, ditto, for 5 years 431 6 

800, at the end of 6th year, 800, ditto, for 6 years 251 5 

And in order to discharge the remaining £100 at the end of the seventh 

year, with £100, discoiinted at 3 per cent, for seven years 81 6 2 

in all ••• ••« ••• «•■ ••• ■•• ••• •■■ it4,^zo lu 9 

Tills, divided by 46, gives £91 iTs. 2d. as the sum (technically called 
premium^ although paid in one sum) which each person would need to 
pay at the foundation of the Society; and this sum of £91 l7s. 2d. 
is the present value of a reversion of £100 at the age of 90, according 
to the Northampton Tables, taking interest at 3 per cent. 

To continue Uie illustration : supposing such a Society to be con- 
stituted, and £4,226 10s. 9d. to be paid in by the 46 members, we 
shall next see how its business would proceed until at the close of 
seven years ** death put a period to the account :" — 

• Vide Chambers' Information for the People, art., lafe Assnxanoeu 
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The original coiitiilmtio& of £4296 i0iL9d. boing pot ooi to latemt, 

at the end of the first year amonnts to - ... £^86t 6 t 

From which deduct for the twelve lives which fidl in the oomve of 

wie year ••• .•• ..• ••• ••• •• ••• ••• ••• a^*vm v o 

Fond remaining at the commencement of the second year 8,162 6 2 

Whidi, bearing one veaz^s interest, win amonnt to «. 48,246 18 8 

From which dMnct ior the ten lives which fiUl in the oooae of the 

year ••• ••• •*• ••• •». ••• •.• ••« ••• a^iam/ v v 

Fond remaining at the oommencemeot of the third year ••• ... 2,246 18 8 

Which, bearing one year's interest, will amoont to £2,814 8 S 

From which deduct for claims .m •- 800 8 



Fond remaiojng at the oommenoement of the foorth year ••• — 1,614 8 2 

Which, bearing one year's interest, will amount to .«« ••• •.• £1,628 16 8 
F^m which deduct mr daims m* ••• 700 



Fund remaining at the oommenoement of the iifth year ^ .^ 868 18 8 

Which, bearing one year's interest, will amonnt to ... m» — £886 10 6 
From which deduct for claims .m •.. 600 



Fund remaining at the commencement of the sixth year •«• — 886 18 6 

Which, bearing one yearns interest, will amount to ... •«• ... £397 1 8 
From which deduct ror daims .• ••• 800 



Fund remaining at the commencement of the seventh year ... ••. 97 1 8 

Which, bearing interest, will amount to i ... £100 8 

Which will exactly diacliaige the last remaining daim 100 

Inasmuch as lives are insurable from the age 15, indeed in 
Offices from birth, to follow the calculation through in this 
would be a very serious and lengthy business, and no end would be 
gained, beyond that already secured. All persons of the same age in 
any particular Life Office, are considered as a distinct group assuring 
each other, and the calculations are followed out, in effect, in the 
manner above described. It is quite immaterial, so far as the adyan- 
tage of an Office is concerned, at what age a person commences to 
assure his life : the variation in the premium at each age is gradoaied 
so as to meet the increasing risk at the advanced ages ; and althoogk 
it is customary with Offices not to assure persons at ages much beyond 
60, the reason is rather because sufficient numbers cannot be obtained 
at the advanced ages to constitute a proper average, than from any 
difficulty in deciding upon the rates. It is also quite the same thing 
to an Office with an average number of lives, whether the premiums 
be paid down in one sum (as in the previous examples) or by <M^"!ml^ 
half-yearly, or even quarterly payments. 

We do not purpose entering more fully into details respecting the 
construction of rates of premium here, a separate section in this divi- 
sion is set apart for that purpose, and in that the rates of all the 
existing Offices are classified. Our present object is rather to direct 
prominent attention to the fact, that it is not upon a knowledge of the 
duration of life alone, however carefully that may have been ascer- 
tained, that the working of life Offices depends, for at every tnnii 
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ttid in every eidciilation, the element of mieregi pla^B an Important 
part. 

ThiB brings ns to a point at which we may again assert, withont 
fear of being misunderstood, that Lnnss and Monet are the two 
fundamental elements upon which the structure of Life Assurance has, 
and must, continue to be raised. This fisust is no discovery of ours. 
Other writers have preceded us in dealing with it ; and the reader 
shall have the benefit of their conclusions : for we are most thoroughly 
convinced that if this circumstance be lost sight of, all attempts to 
understand the reladve capabilities and advantages of Offices will 
fidl, and we now proceed to strengthen this position. 

The talented author of a pamplet, entitled '* life Assurance ; its 
Schemes, Difficulties, and Abuses,*** which has been much read, 
says: — 

** The scheme of life Aasnranoe ia supported solely on the hypothesb. that the cod- 
tribatioiM of the members taken year by year, and inTssted in some ftmd which wiU 
prodmee <m wUerett thereon^ will be sufficient of themselves to ^y the representatives of 
each member when his life drops in. the sum assured under his policy. The truth of 
ibis hypothesis evidently depends on several considerations ^ the most important of 
whidi are as follows :— Ist That the probable average duraium of }tfe ihaU have bem 
correctljf estimated by the Society, more especially that it shall not*nave been overrated. 
2nd. That the full rate of interest assumed fty the Society in its calculations shall be actual^ 
reaiked on all its funds, Srd. That a surplus shall be annually created, at least soffi- 
CMot to discharge all the expenses ot management 4th. Tliat an equal, or nearly 
6<|na], degree of risk shall be aistributed over all the lives : and 5th. That the funds of 
tiM Society shall be invested in such securities as will not fail to reproduce them imdi- 
minished m value when required for the necessities of the Institution." 

It wiU be observed that the three last considerations, although very 
important ones in practice, are entirely subordinate to the main con- 
siderations in the first and second propositions: which entirely 
correspond with those we have laid down. 

Another writer of ability says : — 

" In attempting to judge ot the merits of the various Associations for Lift Assmwsoe, 
fhe sobfects with which Siey have aU to deal— namely Litfes and if onfy— should alwtiys 
be considered in the first place. By making these the grounds of enquiry and reason- 
bg, the necessary general results as affecting the interests of individual assurers should 
not be difficult to ascertain. The intended assurer should not allow himself to be bewil- 
itred by the apparent intricacies or discrepancies of the different schemes of Life 
4srarance Companies. However indicate they may appear, whatever different advan- 
tages they may promise, in order to lead the assurer within their own doors let him 
slmmt remember that they have one common basis, and one onluj on which their separate 
institutions are raised. The benefits they afford all arise— mrsLyrom amroper selection 
9f persons to be assured; and, seconcUy, Jrom the accumulation of money to be 
rece iv e d from them. No other matters can enter into the true causes of the success 
9r p ro spe r it y oj life Compemies; and a very little examination will shew that, 
meaking in a general sense, the persons assured should derive the same ben^its 
from every Life Company, provided aJways that the premiums paid by the assured 
^ properly aeffusied accormng to the mfferent aaes, and the system of returmna 
Cfte surplus arising from the excess of premiums be just and editable. Where ^ 
Bontinuee the writer, ^^anv Company prcitofMb that its scheme affords peculiar benefits, 
the pretended advantage is only apparent It cannot arise from that Company making 
more for their money and lives, during a certain period, than others do. In that respect 
lU Companies will on an average be e^ual. Amf apparent advantage must only arise 
9vM a peculiarity in the plan ofdistnbutmg the gams on the monw andlives. As the sue- 
sess of all Sociedes depends upon the same circumstances, it wul be seen that no Assu- 
!ance Company can give superior benefits without making the insured pay in the exact 
noportion of the higner benefit No insurer ouj^ht to complain of such a result; but 
btervy one i!?^"^«"g to assure carefully examine, and think a little for himself^ leat he 

* Published at the Pear ICaoazxkb Oflioe, Price la. 
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And oat| when it is too late to remedy the error, that he has Joined a Comnnij to ' 
he must pay more than he ought to hare done for the promised benefit Tike lem 
eagterienoe of established Companies, and tlie enquiries of sdenUflc men, will enable 
every one to judge what he ought to contribute to secure the benefits of Life Aaso- 
rance."* 

Some qualification is required to several of the propositions in the 
preceding paragraph : although as a whole, they admirably enforce 
the considerations we have advanced. It is Obvious that tuperior 
tnanagement — in which economy is included — ^will speedily advance 
the office so placed, or, we might say, in these days of official extra- 
vagance and incapacity, so blessed, in a position fisir before others 
started at the same period and on the same principles, but conducted 
with less prudence and skill. Skilful management, indeed, is a vital 
question with an Insurance Office. However soundly constitated, 
without this, an office will become a wreck. It is like a strong ship 
with an incompetent commander . like a noble fi:ame with a diseased 
heart. The careless selection of lives — ^the imprudent invesimeni of 
the funds — and costly management, are breakers a-head , are all de^ 
rangements of the system, which at any moment may arrest its career. 
A writer in the Morning Herald, during the period of the assurance 
controversy (a few years since) even went the length to assert that 
the whole question of security and prosperity was '* confined to the 
administration of their business afiairs," and " not whether the rates 
of premium were sound or unsound,'* and to a very considerable 
extent he was right 

Mr. Finlaison has indeed proclaimed a third element, which, con- 
sidering the authority, deserves to be noted. This is the character of 
the investments of an Assurance Office. His views thereon may be 
gathered from the following (question 586)— *' Then, if I rightly 
understand you, there are three elements in the calculation. The 
first is the element of risk, which must depend upon the computation 
of life ; the next is the element of interest, which defines the supposed 
annual income from premiums in hand ; and the third is the cAa- 
racter of the assets in which the capital of the Company is investedT* 
To which Mr. Finlaison replied, ** certainly." In answer to a subse- 
quent question he pointed out that interest was the agent of increase 
in the funds of an Assurance Office, adding, '' and when interest 
above the rate contemplated in the calculation is realised, the surplus 
of interest so obtained is converted into capital, and is of course in- 
vested with capital as occasions arise , and the safety of an Assurance 
Officey vo doubt, in a great measure depends upon the validity of the 
securities which it has tahen,** ^ 

We think, however, this point may be fairly included in the gene- 
ral consideration of " money," and now proceed to the next stage. 

* John Sturrock, jnn/s pamphlet on life Assurance. 
t Vide Evidence before Select Committee on Assurance Associations, 1868^ 
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INTEREST HISTORICALLY CONSIDERED. 



In tracing the progress of Life Assurance we took occasion to 
direct attention to the early writers on the subject of Interest, A 
correct understanding of the operations of the latter was necessary to 
the proper development of the former. Their growth, therefore, was 
almost necessarily concurrent, and to some extent identical : for the 
earlier writers directed attention to both. Mr. Hodge, in an excel- 
lent paper on the rates of interest for the use of money m ancient and 
modem timesj recently read before the Institute of Actuaries, says — 
** The object of the actuary, in applying the science 'of vital statistics 
to pecuniary transactions, being to determine the values of payments 
dependent upon conditions of human survivorship, and therefore 
necessarily deferred for periods of longer or shorter duration, it is 
obvious that the rate of interest at which money may be increased is 
an element of his calculations, nearly if not quite as important as the 
probable risk of mortality that may effect the lives involved."* We 
purpose to glance at the subject historically now, and practically in 
another section. 

Interest, in the sense of a recompense or return for money lent, 
must have originated very early in the world's history, probably 
dating with the earliest mercantile transactions. There are frequent 
allusions to it in the scripture, chiefly however under the title of 
** usury," which appears to be the old English word for interest. In 
the Latin this word signifies money paid for the use of money lent ; 
but the more learned assert it to be a Hebrew expression signifying 
*' that which bites" — an exceedingly proper derivation as the term is 
now understood ; but it was originally applied to ail profit paid for 
the use of money .f The term usury is now understood only in the 
sense of taking more interest for the use of money than the law 
allows. Hume, the English historian, speaks of the adoption of the 
word interest as ^* a lucky accident in language which has great effect 
on men's ideas." Another historian, Robertson, tells us that the fixed 
rate of interest in the 12th century was 20 per cent In 1560, it was 
fixed in Spain, Grermany, and Flanders, by the Emperor Charles V^., 
at 12 per cent. Till the 15th century no Christians were allowed to 
receive interest of money, and Jews were the only usurers. This led 
to the firequent persecution and banishment of this sect of wanderers. 

* Vide Asmranee MaooMme, YoL yi, p. SOL 
t ^de Mr. Hodges^ Ptper. 
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We learn, upon what appears to be good authority,* that the 
lowest rate of interest in Athens was 10 per cent per annum, and 
the highest 36 per cent : the ordinary rate being from 12 to 18 per 
cent In Rome similarly exorbitant rates were exacted; but the 
vrisdom of her lawgivers soon devised some reaBonable restrictions. 
About the year b.o. 346, the rate was limited to 5 per cent ; and 
Ave years later (bc. 341), in a time of great public commotion, and 
amid distress so severe and universal as to cause a general bankrupt^, 
or entire abolition of all debts, the practice of taking interest for 
money was altogether forbidden, and he who received more than he 
had advanced was rendered liable to four-fold re8titution.f These 
prohibitions continued sometime in force, although they were fre- 
quently evaded. How long they exercised a beneficial influeDce we 
cannot say; but we are told by Adam Smith that the ^virtuous 
Brutus," who flourished in the last century before the birth of Christ, 
'* lent money in Cyprus at 48 per cent," as indeed may be learned 
from the letters of Cicero. Under Alexander Severus (a.i>. 230) the 
rate at Borne was reduced by legal enactment to 4 per cent 

It is not to be wondered, when such extortionate rates of inters^ 
from time to time prevailed, that usuiy grew very early, and very 
much, into disrepute. In the book of Ezekiel, (xviii. 13,) he that 
^' hath given forth upon usury, and hatb taken increase," is placed in 
the same class and threatened with the same judgments as the idolater 
and the adulterer, the robber and the shedder of blood. In the fifth 
chi^ter of Nehemiah, 10th verse, it is written, "I pray you let us 
leave off this usury;" and in the 11th verse, " Restore, I pray you, 
to them, even this day, their lands, their vineyards, their oliveyards^ 
and their houses ; also the hundredth part of the money, and of the 
corn, the wine and the oil, that ye exact of them." So that interest 
was probably taken *' in kind," as well as in money. '^The hundredth 
part,** here referred to, is supposed to have been a monthly return fiar 
money on goods lent, being at the rate of 12 per cent per annum, 
'^ which is supposed to have been the usual rate of interest in Judea 
at the time."f 

The earliest enactment upon the subject mentioned in English 
history, is an Act passed in the reign of Richard L (a.d. 1197), Jar- 
bidding Chrigtians to take intereit far money. It is mentioned in 
Macpherson's History of Commerce^ as one of the conditions of 
Magna Charta, granted in the I7th year of John (15th June, 1215), 
*' That the debts of a minor shall not bear interest whether they be 
owing to a Jew, to the King, or any other person:" a statement, says 
Mr. Hodge, that would tend to show it was not only permissible but 
usual for the King and his Christian subjects to practise usury : and 
Macpherson remarks, *' This would seem to authorize interest though 
repeatedUy forbidden by the ecclenastical canon»r Twenty years later 
(1235) the statute of Merton, 20 Henry HI, enacted that "usurers 
shall not run against any within age from the time of the death of 
his ancestor, whose heir he is, until his lawful age.** 

« BfiKkh'8 AiMfe iEbtffiOMy ^ il<A«M^ tnnaU^ 

t Hod«b qvoCad from Anu>ld, ii., p. 126b 
% Hodge» ^ 808. 
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B mm about tins period that a number of wealthy ItaHaoB left 
llieir native chieB, where they had acquired their riches by conmiarce, 
md wpnad themselves through Europe in the capacity of money- 
leaden. T%ey settled in London in large numbers, and engaged in 
marine insurances and other speculations suited to tiieir vast pecuniary 
weahh. lliey were called ^'Ix)mbards,'* and their locality yet bears 
their same : it is stiU the street of money-lenders, banks, insurance 
bridLerB, and bill discounters. The Lombards grew into repute both 
with aorereigns and the cler^, and to a gr^t extent usurped alike 
the boainess and the wealth or the Jews. An open warflEure, indeed, 
was waged against these latter, moi^ particulariy by those who were 
indebted to them, and who for obyious reasons were desirous of seeing 
them expelled the country. Heary 11. levied heavy exaction upon 
them ; and at the coronation of his successor, Richard L, the populace, 
apparently under the Royal sanction, massacred and plundered all the 
individnals of that unfortunate class who fell into their hands. In the 
lollowing year (1 190) a similar outrage took place in York, and Hume 
tefla us, ^The gentry of the neighbourhood, who were all indebted to 
the Jews, ran to the Cathedral, where their bonds were kept, and 
made a solemn bonfire of the papers before the aJtar," Stow, in his 
Smvey of Londomj says (a.d. 1263), '' The barons slew the Jews at 
London, seven hundred ; the rest were spoiled, and their synagogue 
defined, because one Jew would have forced a Christian to have paid 
more than two-pence for the loan of twenty shillings a week.'' And a 
km jean later (1290) Edward L banished all the Jews from England, 
eooflBcating the whole of their property, with the exception of suffi- 
deirt ^ to beare their charges tUl they were out of his reahne." Stow 
says the number so expelled was 15,060, whose houses being sold, 
^the King made a mighty masse of money." 

The spirit which tolerated or directed these persecutions sufficiently 
aoooonts for some of the legal enactments which followed. The 
'^Statute of Jewry," passed in the reign of this Edward, after reciting 
that the King has seen divers evils and the disinheriting of good men 
of his land from the usuries of the Jews — albeit he and his ancestors 
had received much benefit firom the Jewish people in times past — 
enacts '' nevertheless, for the honour of Grod and the common benefit 
of the people, that from henceforth no Jew shall lend anything upon 
usury, either upon land, or upon rent, or upon other thing, and that 
BO usuries shall run in time coming frt>m the feast of St. Edmund last 
past (retrospective legislation !) ; and if any Jew shall lend at usury, 
contrary to this ordinance, the King will not lend his aid, neither by 
himsdf nor his officers, for the recovery of the loan, but will punish 
him at his discression for the offisnce." After regulating the places ot 
residence of the Jews — Old Jewry and Jewry-street, Aldgate, were 
probably among these — ^the statute further enacts '' that every Jew 
abo>ve seven years of age shall wear a badge, and every one above 
twelve shall pay threepence tax yearly to the King, ' whose bonds- 
man he is.'" This statute is attributed, by Mr. Hodge, to the influence 
of the Lombards, ^^ n^ch about this time had reached its highest 
pitch at the English Court" The next general enactment b^xln% 
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upon the subject, of w hich we have any direct knowledge, was passed 
in the 3rd Henry VJLL (1488), and is entitled " An Act against Usurie 
and Unlawful Bargajnes," and recites that " jmportable damages, 
losses, and empoverysshing of this realme, ys had by dampnable 
bargaynes, groundyt in usurie, colorde by the name of new chevesaimoe 
(agreement), &c. &cJ' and enacts that all such contracts shall be void, 
and the seller, owner, bargainer, or promiser be liable to a penal^ of 
£100 for every such bargain. The '^ Chancellour of Inglonde^ was 
empowered to try such causes out of the city or burgh where the 
offence took place, as probably firom local influences *' lytell of the 
premysses" would be fulfilled. The Act itself was, however, repealed 
eight years afterwards on the ground that it was " so obscure, darke, 
and diffuse, that the true intent of the makers thereof could not be 
perfectly understood." The prohibition of usury, however, was again 
enacted, with the penalty of the forfeiture of one moiety of the goods, 
chattels, or merchandises that might be the subject of usurious bar- 
gains.* 

Some of our readers may not have discovered the bearing of this 
apparent digression on the subject under consideration. "Die early 
abuses in connection with usury first directed the attention of the 
Legislature to provide remedies ; and ultimately led to the fixing^ 
or Umitingy the rate of interest by the State ; a step which, although 
no doubt fraught with many and serious disadvantages, in a highly- 
developed mercantile conmiunity, where the laws of supply and 
demand are understood and appreciated, was a great safeguard in a 
less advanced stage of society, and tended to prevent the earlier Assu- 
rance Societies from anticipating a higher rate of interest than they 
might afterwards have obtained : thus curtailing, at least, one of the 
elements of misfortune. At the time we have now arrived at, 1546, in 
the 37th year of the reign of Henry YUL, the first Act was passed 
defining or limiting the legal rate of interest to be charged in England. 
This Act recites that '^ diverse and sondrie actes, statutes, and lawes 
have been ordeyned, had, and made within this realme for the avoidance 
and punishment of usurie," and fixed the rate of interest for the future 
at 10 per cent. It, however, only continued in force for seven yean, 
when it was repealed (Ist May, 1552) by the 5 and 6 Edward VL, 
cap. 20. This last Act was entitled '^ A Bill against Usurie," and 
after much violent abuse of the " greedie, uncharitable, and covetous 
persons" guilty thereof^ re-enacted the prohibition contained in the 
previous Acts we have noted, with nearly similar penalties. 

'* Notwithstanding, or perhaps in consequence of, this act," says 
Mr. Hod^e, in the paper before referred to, " the ordinary rale of 
interest after it passed was 14 per cent ;" — Queen Mary herself 
borrowing money of the citizens of London at 12 per cent Con- 
currently with the last-named act, we are told by the same authority, 
a statute was passed forbidding any but the King's Exchangers to 
exchange or rechange gold or silver for the purpose of profit Many 
Acts had been directed against this practice, which " appears to have 
been looked vpon with as much jealousy as usury itsel£" These most 
have operated un&vourably for the Lombards. 
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The statute of 1552 (5 and 6 Edward, cap. 20) remained in force 
HDtil 1571, when it was repealed by the 13th Elizabeih, cap. 8, which 
Incites that the said " Acte hath not done so much good as was hoped ; 
"but rather that the vice of usurie, and especially by waye of sales of 
wares, and shiftes of interest, hath more exceedingly abounded,'* The 
limitation of the rate of interest to 10 per cent., enacted by the 37th 
Hemry VIII., was then revived, with the mild penalty, however, that 
any offender against the statute was to forfeit so much as should be 
reserved by way of usury above the principal for any money so lent 
or forborne. Another clause enacted that such offenders were also to 
lie punished and corrected according to the ecclesiastical laws against 
usury — a reservation, says Mr. Hodge, of the power of the Church 
included in nearly all the Acts for the repression of the offence. The 
Act was to remain only five years in force, unless renewed, which it 
was several times, and ** made perpetual" in the 39th year of the 
reign of Elizabeth.* This perpetuality lasted for about 30 years ; 
for in 1624, (21 James I.,) the rate was reduced to 8 per cent., and the 
word interest first used instead of usury. f The Rump Parliament 
reduced the rate to six per cent., and this was confirmed at the 
Restoration. In 1714, in the 13th year of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the limitation became reduced to five per cent., and remained so, \vith 
one or two temporary suspensions, during periods of great commercial 
pressure, until a few years, when, for a similar reason, the operation 
of the Act was again suspended, and still remains so. During the 
Protectorship of Cromwell the Jews regained their wonted position 
of money-lenders, and have since retained it without much inter- 
ference or persecution. 

Leyboum, in his Panarithmologia^ published in 1693, and already 
quoted in previous chapters, gives us some information as to the rates 
of interest prevalent in this Kingdom at that period, 160 years ago. 
Referring to a series of Tables he had published, he says, " Each 
Table may most properly be appropriated to the nature of the thing 
to be purchased, as — 1. The Table o{ Jive per cent, may most fitly be 
used in the purchasing of Freehold Land^ which, for its permanency, 
and being (of all other purchases) least liable to casualties, a man 
may, for the less profit, part with his money in such purposes — 2. 
The Table of six per cent, (which is the present authorised rate for 

* " ThiB salntary statnte (says the writer of a clever article on Interest, in the 
Sme^dapadia Britannicay 7th Ed.) was opposed even by those who it might have been 
expected would have been among the first to emancipate themselves from the prejudices 
of the age with aU the violence of ignorant superstition. Dr. John Wilson, a man 
fiunons in hia day, and celebrated for the extent and solidity of his learning, stated, in 
his place in the House of Commons, that * it was not the amount of the interest taken 
that cooatitated the crime; but that aU lending for an^ ^ain, be it ever so little, was 
-widtednesB before God and man, and a damnable deed m itself, and that there was no 
mean in tiiisxrice any more than in murder or theft' In order to auiet the consciences 
ot the beodi of Bishops a clause was actually inserted declaring all usury to have been 
fiofbldden by the law of God, and to be in its nature sin, and detestable. At first this 
•tatate was limited to a period of five years ; but, * forasmuch as it was by proof and 
experience found to be very necessary and profitable for the commonweiedth of this 
lealm,* it was in the same reign made perpetuaL*'— 39th Elizabeth, cap. 18. 

t ** At the beginning of the 17th century land was commonly bought at SO 
ipnrlnftt and never at less than 16 years* pur^aae; while at the end Ot tm 
•tin at 20 yeaiB' pnrchase.^^De Morgan. 
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money) maj most fill j be used in the purchase of Copyhold EiMe$ 
and in LeoMesoJ Land^ the one being subject to fines on ewuj 
alienation, and other services ; the other being but for term of yearly 
and so maj want encouragement for the improvement of the same* 
— 3. The Table of eight per cent, which may be used in the pnrehaaa 
of leases of land, and of good new buUt Houses^ well inhahUedj and 
standing in probable places for habitation. — 4. The Table of tern per 
cent may be used in the purchase of leases of indiffartnt houMdj for 
such are liable to many cawalhes, as wind, rain, fire, and such liJke» 
so that no man will lay out his money upon such leases but he will 
have at least ten per cent, profit for his money." This reads almost 
as fresh as a chapter firom Ward on Investments in the present day. 
But the rates of interest have considerably changed. 

When the Act of Queen Anne is in force, sJl interest above the 
legal standard of Britain is usury, and punishable under the statute* 
Bills, &c., having less than 12 months to run, are however exempted 
by 1 Yic c. 80. The law does not recognise eon^pound interest; and 
the customary evasion has been by the borrower granting further 
acknowledgments of the interest as though it were principal — thus 
ec^toHsing it, which is the true operation of compound interest. In 
banking and mercantile accounts the law, indirectly, does admit 
compound interest. Judgment debts carry 4 per cent, interest by 
virtue of 1 and 2 Yic, c. 110. Ordinary debts do not carry interest 
unless they be of a class subject to that custom amongst merchants 
and traders, or unless subject to special contract. So that the law 
on this subject cannot be said to have arrived at any satisfactory 
position ; but it is not improbable that during the next few years it 
may again become the object of legislation. 

Most other countries have, at some period of their history, found it 
necessary to limit the rate of interest. In 1228 the rate was fixed at 
Verona at 12^ per cent, per annum. In 1242, James I., King of 
Aragon, fixed it at 18 per cent. In 1270 the legal rate at Modena 
was 20 per cent. There is an' edict of Philip Augustus, near this 
period (1272), limiting the Jews in France to 48 per cent. ! In 1311 
Philip IV. fixed the interest that might be legally exacted in the fairs 
of Champagne at 20 per cent In 1336 the Republic of Florence 
borrowed money of individuals upon an assignment of taxes at 15 
per cent, '* which appears to have been above the common rate of 
usury." In 1490, at Piacenza, the rate was as high as 40 per cent. 
In 1491 the first public sanction by the Popes to the payment of 
interest was given. In 1545 Charles V. fixed the rate in the Low 
Countries at 12 per cent. In 1586 a law was passed in Scotland 
fixing the legal rate at 10 per cent In 1773 the rate was fixed in 
Ireland at 6 per cent by 14th George III. In the United States the 
limit is 8 per cent 

The limits fixed by legislative enactment offer no exact criterion of 
the rates actually existing in practice, although they undoubtedly 
exercise some infiuence. The price of the Funds is perhaps the best 
criterion in this country, and has been taken as such by the moet 
experienced writers. They (the public funds) indicate the abundance 
or scarcity of money — are affected by war and peace— by national 
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jvoqierity or adrenity. The Funds may be termed the national 
-thermcMneter — they register our successes and our disasters, oar pros- 
jwrity and adveraityi scarcity and plenty. As the price of the Funds 
^oea down the rate of interest rashes up. War and scarcity operate 
u this direction, and afford us another remarkable instance of the 
^^MsmtioQ of the law of compensation. War and famine accelerate 
'^he rate of mortality, but they also improve the rate of interest, so 
thai^ it is probable Assurance Offices with large funds realize, under 
such conditions, as much by excess of interest on their investments 
wm they lose by the excess of mortality in the shape of claims. 

Mr. Charles Babbage, in his CampareUive View^ says — '^ With the 
'wiew of getting some approximation to the average rate of interest in 
this country, I have examined a period of 92 years of peace and war, 
commencing at 1731, and terminating at 1822. By extracting from 
thit TaUes cdlected and published, by M. Cesar Moreau, the highest 
and lowest price of the three per cents, during each year, it appears 
thmX the average annual price was — 

7a l-lOth (7S*1) daring 4S yean of war. 

86 1-Sth (S6-14) during 44 years of peace. 

79 l-8rd C^9.3d) during 92 years of war and peace^ 

These averages are deduced from the mean of the highest and lowest 
jmces during the year ; more numerous observations might alter them 
m little, but they are sufficiently accurate for the present purpose. 
The rates of interest that these averages would indicate are — 

4 l-lOth r4'l) per cent during war. 

S| s^'W >* during peace. 

8} (8*78) „ during war and peaee. 

If it be considered that it is generally possible, without additional 
risk, to make rather a higher rate of interest than that which is 
yielded by the 8 per cents., it seems reasonable to conclude that 4 per 
Oent. annually is about the rate of interest which an establishment 
Calculated for any considerable duration may expect to make." 

In 1829, Mr. Finlaison wrote, '' I take it for granted that it will 
considered safe enough to assume that money in a long course of 
will so accumulate through all fluctuations as to equal a con- 
3^ant rate of 4 per cent., because in point of fact money has hitherto 
^ecomnlated at 4j^ per cent., whether we reckon from 1803 or from 

Professor de Morgan, a little later, said, '' assuming the necessity 

OC calculating upon a rate of interest something less than thcU which 

aetualfy be attained^ I should think that no Office would be justified 

aappoaing more than 3 per cent., vnth Tables sufficient^ high to 

any way near to the actual experience of mortality, ^^ And in 

Another place he says, the rate of interest assumed by Life offices 

should ** never be above that at which the Government can borrow"— 

Hamdy, that regulated by the price of the funds. 

Seeing the importance of the question, we have thought it desirable 

to give the following abstract trom the third edition of Willich's 

excellent ^popular Tables,'' showing the price of 3 per cent consols, 

and the rate of interest realised upon every £100 invested in them 

duilDg a period of 125 years — ^from 1731 to 1856— also noting th^ 

eiisteace of peace and war. 
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The period at which the price of fands was the lowest, and the 
interest on every £100 invested in them therefore the highest^was in 
1797 and 1798, the rates being respectively £5 I5s. Ad. and £5 14«. 
per cent. This was in time of war. In 1781, 2 and f, they were 
nearly as low, also in 1804. In each case we trace the influence of 
war. We can well understand, from a perusal of this Table, how 
some of the Assurance ofiices, started at the close of last or the com- 
mencement of this century, have axhassed wealth. They invested 
their paid-up capital in the funds when they were nearly at the lowest 
ebb, and for half a century have been receiving a rate of interest 
greater than they could have made elsewhere with security, while the 
principal itself has become nearly doubled by the high prices at which 
the funds now remain, consequent upon the improved condition and 
increased wealth of the country. So permanent, indeed, is this 
improvement that even during the war the variation, if we remember 
rightly, was never more than, two or three per cent., while formerly 
one year's warfare would bring down the fund some £10 or £12; — vide 
1792-3 and 1802-3, in the preceding Table. The highest price 
recorded was in 1737, in time of peace. 

The price of funds does not, it is true, actually represent the rate 
of interest on other classes of investment, but it affords, over a series 
of years, a pretty fair criterion — operating like a pendulum^ touching 
the extremes on either side, but always returning to the centre. In 
consequence, indeed, of the increased security of the funds over any 
other class of investment, it is generally understood that a slightly 
lower rate of interest is obtained. The rate of Bank Discounts^ %, e., 
the rate at which the Bank of England will discount first-class mer- 
cantile bills, perhaps more nearly represents the current rate of 
interest in mercantile transactions than any other test. We may, 

therefore, just glance at these rates during the past century : — 

1746 Bank diBcounta, 4 per cent No change till 1822. 

1S22 June 20~Bank diacounts 5 per cent. 

1837 Jiil7 5-Reducedto4. 

1886 July— Increased to 4^ ; September, to 5. 

1888 February 15- Reduced to 4^. 

1889 May 16— Increased to 5 ; 20th June. 5^ ; Ist August, 6. 
1840 January 23— Reduced to /)i : 25th October, to 5. 

1842 April 7— Reduced to 4 ; let September, to 8^. 

1844 September 5— Further reduced to 2^, 

1845 October 16— Increased to 8 ; 6th November, to 3^. 

1846 August 27— Reduced to 3. 

1847 Tear of commercial distress — 14th January, increased to 3^; 21st January, 

to 4 ; 8th April, to 5 ; 2nd August, to 6 ; 1st October, to 6} ; 25th October, 

to 8 ; 28ad November, reduced to 7 ; 2nd December, to 6 ; 23rd December, 
to 6. 

1848 January 27— Reduced to 4 ; June 15, to 3^ ; November 22, to 3. 

1849 November 22 Reduced to 2^. 

1850 December 26— Increased to 3. 

1852 January 1— Reduced to 2^ ; April 22, further reduced to 2 Qninimum). 
1858 January 6 Increased to 2^ ; January 20, to 3 ; June 2, to 8^ ; September 1, 
to 4; September 15, to 4^ ; and September 29, to 5. 

1854 May 11 — Increased to 5^ ; and August 3, reduced to 5. 

1855 Apnl 5— Reduced to 4^ ; May 3, to 4; and June 14, to 3^; September 6, 

increased to 4; September 13, to 4^ ; September 27, to 5; October 4, to 
54 ; and October 18, to 6. 

1856 May 29— Reduced to 5; and June 26, to44; October 1, increased ta5; 

October 6, to 6 ; November 13, increased to 7; December 4^ oadaositA 
6A; and December 18, to 6. 

1857 ApA %^lDcreM3ed to 6|; Jnae 18, nduoed to ^\ vdA 3x0^ \^^Xa^\ %V3dl 
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Ooteb<r,tnmwModto6; Ooloberia,to7; Oetober 19,to8;Kof«mber4.to 
9; November 9, to 10 [fhis is the finttime in the lustory of the Banktkil 
tiie rate has exceeded 8 per cent.] ; and Deoember 24, to 8. 

1868 Jannarj 7— Bednoed to 6; Janoary 14, to 6 ; Jaanary 28, to 4 ; Febmaiy 4^ to 

Hi Febmarj 11, to 8 ; Deoember 9, to 2i> 
1859 Apnl 28— Increased to 8| ; May 6, to 4) ; iiine 8, rednoed to 8}; Jum 9, to 

8; Jal7l4,to2}. 
1800 JanoaiT 19— Increased to 8 ; January 81, to 4 ; Mardi 29, to 4| ; April 12, to 

6; liay 10, redaoed to 4}; Mi^ 24, to 4; November 8, increased to 4|; 

November 18, to 6 ; November 16, to 6 ; November 29, redaoed to 6 ; Deoem* 

ber 81, incmised to 6. 

1881 Jannaiy 7 — Increased to 7; February 14, to 8 ; March 20, reduced to 7: April 

4, to 6; April 12, to 6; May 18, increased to 8; Aoffost 1, redocea to 6; 
Angost 16, to 4) ; Aogost 29, to 4 ; September 19, to Sl ; November 7t to 8. 

1882 Janoazy 9— Bednced to 2| ; May 22, increased to 8 ; Joly 10, redaoed to 2is 

Jaly 27t to 2 ; Oetober 8, increased to 8. 
1868 Janaazy 16— Increased to 4; Janoaiy 28, to 6; Febraary 20, redaoed to 4; 

April 23, to 8|; April 80, to 8 ; May 16, increased to Sjt; Mav 21, to 4; 

November 2, to 6 ; November 9, to 6 ; December 2, to 7 ; I>e«.ember 8, to 8 ; 

Deownber 24, rednced to 7> 
1864 JanaaiT 20— Increased to 8 ; Febraarr 11, reduced to 7; Febraary 26. to 8 s 

Anril 16, increased to 7 ; May 2, to 8 ; May 5, to 9 ; May 19, rednced to 8; 

M!ay 26, to 7 ; Jane 16, to 6 ; Jaly 26, iacreased to 7 ; Aogast 4, to 8 ; 8ep« 

tomber 8, to 9 : November 10, redaoed to 8 ; November 24, to 7 ; Deoember 

18, to 6. 
1866 Janaary 10— Bedaced to 6|i Janaary 26, to 6 ; March 4, to 4|; April 27 to 4; 

May 11, increased to 4| ; May 26, rednced to 4 ; Jane 8, to 8} ; Jane 20, to 

8 ; Angost 6, increased to 4 ; September 28, to 4^ ; October SL to 6 ; October 

5, to 6; October 7* to 7; November 23, reanced to 6; December 28^ 
increased to 7- 

1866 Janaary 6— Increased to 8 ; Febraary 22, rednced to 7 ; Maroih 15, to 6| Mi^ 
8, increased to 7; May 8, to 8; May U, to 9; May 12, to 10; Angost 16, toflw 
August 23, to 7 ; August 30, to 6 ; September 6, to 6 ; September 27, to 4|. 

Over a series of years ^e rate appears to have averaged about 
4 per cent., but it is to all appearance increasing. 

Most of the well-managed Life Offices, however, seek their more 
permanent investments in landed security. Here the rate of interest 
averages very little over that of the funds. At no time during the 
last 30 years have the funds given a return equal to 4 per cent^ 3^ 
being about the average , 

The leading actuaries are pretty well agreed as to the probable rate 
of interest in this country for some years to come : or rather, perhaps, 
we should say they were in 1853, when a number of them gave evi- 
dence before the Select Committee on Assurance Associations. Mr. 
Finlaison (late Government actuary) pointed out to the Committee 
that any estimate of this kind must be matter of conjecture ; the 
grounds depending more or less upon the experience and knowledge 
of the person conjecturing, but it was his own individual opinion that 
the rate of interest would be 3^ per cent for the next forty years. 
Mr. J. J. Downes, actuary to the Economic Office, was of opinion 
that it was ^* quite safe to reckon upon 3^ per cent." ^ He had found 
the average price of consols for the last 25 years to De such as to 
yield 3^ per cent., viz. about 92. He used 3^ per cent in his valua- 
tion, but added this qualification, that '' occasions occur every five 
years to compensate for any loss of interest that might be experienced 
in the period," referring, of course, to the periodic valuations of 
assets and liabilities. He does UQt appear to have had to take ad- 

* Ib the (rainouesiRial report of the Eoonomie eeding in 1858, is ia stated that the 
lareeted Gaptal had prodnoed an average Interest of 4| per eent— Note, 1868. 
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irantage of these occasions, for he adds, '* We have always made more 
than 4 per cent" As an instance of the importance of fixing upon a 
proper rate of interest, he stated that the '' difference of a hcUf per 
^enL in the rate of interest would make a difference of about 5 per 
cent, in the valuation of the liabilities of an Office at any one time ! 
Mr. T. R. Edmonds, actuary to the Le^al and General Office, added 
thai '* if the Groyemment securities yield 3 per cent, it may be ex- • 
pected generally that the interest of Assurance Offices from good 
xnTestments would be 3^ per cent," and experience confirms this view 
as about correct Mr. Charles Ansell, (of the Atlas Office,) stated 
that he had almost uniformly used the rate of 3 per cent only. And 
~ . W. T. Thomson, (of the Standard and Colonial,) stated that 3 
cent was the rate generally used in computations in Scotland. 
An able writer in Chamber^ InfomuUionj indeed, says :-^- 

^ It appean, from the pablishad rqiort of the Ediitburgh Life Aasunmce Compaiiy, 

dated December, 1838, that for the three preeedincr yean (1836, 1837, and 1838, when 

interwt was onusiialljr low), the average rate reiuised on their fimds was £4 168. 6d. 

per cent— aboat 1^ per cent higher than the return from the 3 per cents, daring the 

B. And thia, it is stated, was obtained without any part oeing laid out in the 

of reversions— on which, it is known, a much higher rate can be got The 

pie of this Office is quoted merely from the circumstance of their report happening 

to state the precise return at that period. Other Scottish Offices are said to liave ol^ 

taiiifid m higner rate. Most of them state that their funds are invested * about,* * at,* or 

* above,* 6 per cent Indeed it is not conceivable that the Offices could make such lar^ 

Wtuma to proprietors and members, in the shape of dividends and bonuses, if they did 

Hot gMMnuly Improve money at about the rate last mentioned. From all these circum- 

atanran, it ooee not appear likely that calculations for Life Assurance, in which the 

interest of money is assumed at an average ot/onrper cent, will, while Britain re- 

*****"■ in nearly its present condition, prove unfx>und.*'^ 

It may be noted as peculiar to Scotland, that the rate of interest 
Co be required on landed securities is there fixed every three or six 
Dcionths by the trustees of a fund established as a provision for the 
yid ows of ministers of the Church of Scotland ; the trustees of the 
"W^riters to the Signet Widows' Fund, and other parties who are largely 
ixiterested in pecuniary transactions, who meet together periodically 
that purpose. This places great power in the hands of the lenders, 
while conducted, as it hitherto has been, with fairness, is not pre- 
judicial to borrowers, as they may always know before-hand the rate 
^>f interest they will be expected to pay. The rates of interest re- 
on the first-named fund, from 1784 down to 1816, was 4^ per 
; for the next seven years it was 6 per cent From 1824 to 
826 it fell to 4 per cent, rising the two following years to 5, and 
in 1830-1 to 3^, which appears to be the lowest rate ever 
received at any period. From 1847 to 1849 it rose to 5, and in 
S53 (the last date we have) stood at 3^. The interest on the second- 
4uned fund was in 1822 (the first date recorded) 5 per cent, and the 
e from 1826 to 1828, having fallen to 4 in the interim. In 
630-1 it is down to 3. From 1847 to 1849 it stands at 5, and in 
S53 at 3^. The average rate for landed securities in Scotland being 
r 37 years since 1816, £4 4s. per cent, and for 19 years since 1834, 
1^ per cent Mr. Thomson remarked to the Committee that 
!e Offices have many other modes of investment, to enable them to 
eep up the rate of interest '* to one, or at least a half per cent above 
rate of heritable (landed) securities." These are ]^m\a ot n^t^ 
im{K>rtance to lAfe Offices, and hardly leaa ao U> aasvix^r^ M^^ 
ite inmhb to understtund them. 
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CHAPEB IV. 



FOLLOWING OUT THE PRACTICE ' OF UFB ASSURANCE. 



We maj fairly, now, assume the reader to be pretty fiuniliar with 
the groundwork on which the practice, as well as the theory, of life 
Assurance is based. The two fundamental elements in practice — ^the 
rate of mortality, and the rate of interest, we shall consider as settled. 
The English Mortality Table we take as our standard in the one case, 
although we deem the Carlisle Table equally safe under sound manage- 
ment ; and, in the other, Three per Cent. Interest^ as being justified by 
past experience, and as not likely to be much affected, at least, for 
many years to come. Except when otherwise stated, therefore, theife 
will be our data in further examples and comparisons. 

We now propose to follow out the practice of Life Assurance in 
this country, noting the gradual introduction of the various systems 
or principles. 

We well know that this branch of our subject is fenced round by 
so many interests, and watched over with such great official jealousy, 
that we shall require to travel over some space to do justice to all the 
former, and to exercise some caution to avoid coming in unpleasant 
contact with the latter ; but as we have no cause to serve save the 
truth, and are in no way tied down to advocate any particular 
office or principle, we proceed to our task. 

Our first step will be to classify the Offices, as far as possible, so as 
to speak of them in relation to the principles of their constitution, 
rather than individually. All the existing Offices (with the exception 
of one or two, which will be specifically noted) may be ranged under 
the following three classes : — 

Mutual. 

Proprietary. 

Mixed. 

It is not difficult to see how these distinctions originated, and how 
they came to be adopted in the order in which they are arranged. In 
early days, when the rude idea of Life Assurance was in the first 
stages of development, no data existed for determining the premium 
to be paid for any given sum payable at the death of the several 
members. A rate of payment had to be a.«sumed, which all who 
aifsociated in the scheme agreed to pay ; age, as we have already seen, 
originally not being taken into account, except at the extremes ; thej 
were each to have a share in the common fund, disposable for tlie 
benefit of their personal representatives, on the occasion of their 
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deeeue. Tliofle who died early had their fall share of the funds. 
Those who died later had to take their chance. If the fund was more 
than asnalhr successful a division took place during the lifetime of the 
majority of the members. The members of the early Societies were 
always anxious for a division of the funds. Even in the old Equitable^ 
at a period much later than that of which we are now speaking, the 
same spirit was manifested, and the Society more than once endangered 
thereby. In the case of this Society, however, the promptings of 
Mammon were fortunately repressed by the strong rebukes and con- 
vincing arguments of its able actuary, Mr. Morgan. In many of the 
early Societies the uncertainty of receiving the sum assured at death 
was only equalled by the uncertainty of the period of that catastrophe. 
It may be called, indeed, the '' pot-luck" system. If the members did 
not get what they paid for, they took what they could get, as long as 
the funds lasted. Over and over again was the voice of warning held 
out to many of them, but to little purpose.* The promoters of the 
Amicable — the oldest of our existing Offices — introduced a modified, 
if not improved, system. They fixed each member's share In the 
general funds at a sum of not less than two hundred pounds at death. 
The rate of contribution was the same at all ages from 12 to 45, and 
the greater part of the fund of each year teas divided amongst the 
representatives of those who died within the year. 

Societies thus conceived and carried out could not be otherwise 
than Mutual: no element of certainty had yet been introduced to 
render them attractive as trading speculations. A later period, of 
which the foundation of the Equitable Society marks the commence- 
ment, furnished data, and placed the business of Life Assurance on a 
Qiore certain footing. Still the Mutual system was preferred, and was 
undoubtedly best suited to the times. Of the Mutual Societies formed, 
however, on this improved data, the first alone remains, in existence. 
The others have passed away, as indeed must the Equitable^ but for 
the wisdom which directed its early councils. The Amicable^ in 
I^ocess of time, improved its constitution, and still remains secure in 
its antiquity. At later periods, other Mutual Societies have been 
fcHined, and for the most part their operations have been attended 
with considerable success. 

As soon however as sufficient data had been obtained '' and the 
decrement of human life came to be reduced to a ^mple mathematical 
problem," so that the mutual societies could be conducted on some- 
thing like a sound footing, the business became sufficiently secure for 
trading purposes. The public, too, in many instances, had lost money 
by the ill-founded mutual schemes, and were glad to obtain the ele- 
ment of security at almost any cost: hence most of the existing 
Companies of the last century were founded on the proprietart 
system — ^viz., that in consideration of the annual premium paid by 
the person assured, the proprietors of the office — the directors and 
riiareholders— guarantee to pay a certain fixed sum on the death (or 
olher event provided for in the contract) of the person so assured. 

• FMiftheworkaof Dr. Price and FrandsBaOy. 
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The assured were exempted from all risk— tiiej were neither lo pard 
eipate in the profit nor in the loss. They paid a fixed sum for i 
definite object, and (^ must be accomplished either out of the fund 
of the Company, or the pockets of the shareholders. Theee wen 
indeed real trading concerns, selling assurance and insurance policiei 
as a tradesman sells any other commodity : with this difierence alwayi 
to be remembered, that as the fulfilment of a contract under a tifi 
policy may possibly be deferred many years, the purchaser must loclk 
to the honour and pecuniary responsibility of the person with whom 
he deals. A popular writer speaks of this plan as very suitable Ic 
the time ; and as to the very early companies he is correct in sajring; 
that *^ life assurance business was as much a matter of speculation ai 
would be a transaction in hops or foreign wheat at the present day.** 

Early in the present century several causes combined to produce a 
reactionary feeling. The disasters attending some of the earliei 
mutual schemes — we cannot call them societies — were unknown to 
the new generation which had sprung up. Further investigationi 
into the law of mortality had shown that the rates of premium then 
charged were too high for the risk incurred; and the Egmiabii 
Society, then rising to the height of its fame, was beginning to dis- 
tribute very large profits to its members. All these causes combined 
to produce the reactionary feeling, which about this time showed itself 
in favor of the mutual principle— the last probably far more than 
either of the others. What was to be done t The proprietary com- 
panies could not suddenly transmute themselves into mutual ones. 
Many of them had large sums of money, which hod been paid up by 
the shareholders to guarantee the liabilities incurred in the earlier 
years. It would have been unfair, now that the Companies were 
beginning to pay, to cut off the profits which the proprietors were 
entitled to for the risks they had run : besides some of the Companies 
had paid large sums of money to the Government for the charters 
under which they transacted their business. If a number of new 
mutual societies had been started, the effects of competition might 
have led them into errors no less fatal than those which had resulted 
from the ignorance of a previous age. Again we ask, what was to be 
done t If necessity be indeed the mother of invention, could- she not 
give birth to an invention suited to the circumstances of the present 
case t She did so I A happy thought blended the two systems, 
and that which we now call the mixed principle was the result 

The Mixed principle, as its name would imply, combines the 
advantages of both the mutual and the proprietary offices. Companies 
formed on this principle have a sufficient paid-up capital to protect 
the early assurers from loss, and to meet the formation and manage- 
ment expenses without entrenching upon the necessary reserve funds. 
In consideration of this a portion of the profits — generally only a 
smaii portion — ^is awarded to the proprietors or shareholders, the 
remainder going to the assured, as in the mutual offices. The BriUsk 
Camtnerciai was the first office founded on tlie mixed principle. This 
was in 1820. The plan rapidly grew into favor. The old Proprie* 
tary Companies have modified their constitutions, and are woridng 
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upon the mixed Bystem. The greater part of the new offices have 
adopted it ; and as we have already saic^ the proportion of mixed ,to 
mutual offices is as 5 to 1 ; while of the proprietary offices only one 
or two now exist. 

It requires some courage to say that we contemplate investigating 
the claims and advantages of these systems. The proprietary system 
is not without its advocates, or without its uses ; but the main points 
of comparison lie between Uie other two. Every science is said to 
have its tfexaia quastio^ its vexed question, why not that of life assu- 
rance ? This is it : — ^which offers the greater advantages to the 
assured, taking all circumstances into account t Nearly every writer, 
since the mixed principle has been introduced, has waged war on one 
side or the other. We do not intend to make a personal question of 
it Our object will be fuUy answered if the reader gleans enough of 
the merits of each to draw his own conclusion. We shall, therefore, 
as far as practicable, leave the " great guns" to fight it out, retiring, 
like a general mindful of his personal safety, until the heat of the 
battle subsides. 

A writer in the North BritUh Retnew (Nov. 1 849), from his impar- 
tiality, seems well qualified to marshal the opposing forces. He 
hardly keeps up the necessary distinction between absolutely proprie- 
taiy offices and the mixed ones, but the context affords the clue : — 

'^Tlie Propridanf Companies were, in the early times of Life Assurance, in the habit 
of aniropriatinff the whole profits, by which the shareholders were greatly enriched. 
Tha JsHtaai Of^xs, more especially those instituted dunng the present centuiy, have, 
by tlidr Tigorons competition for business, given a check to this monopolizing system. 

What competition has forced them (the Proprietary Companies) to adopt 

m a neoessity, equity confirms and demands as a right; and any Propnetary Company 
which henoobrth afaiall attempt to appropriate the profits, or a large part of thJem to 
the shardiolders, wiU, we doubt not, find, as they ought, that they are behind the 
maiket, and must either better their terms or shut their doors. The Mutual Societies 
have thus established a strong claim on the gratitude of the community, their correc- 
tion of the abuses of the proprietary system having given them great sisceptance with 
11m public. Still the proprietary system (as exhibits in the " Mixed" Offices) prevails 
ia pofait of extent, ana ifUberculif carried out, possesses oreat advantages. The aUoca- 
lioii of large bonuses upon the capital stock is as indefensible in principle as it must 
Imeeforth be shortsighted in policy ;—6ti< snqtposing such pra.tices to be finally alnmr 
domtd^ wt dumid soy, that so far at the mere element of construction is concerned^ th§ 
^rpprieiaru/tjrm is but . ... Our reasons for preferring the proprietaiy con- 
«titiitioii (apart from the guarantee afforded by the subscribe capital) are, that it 
Mes several advantages in the practical working of its affairs, which a Mutual 
__ty cannot command. The Directors ^representing the shareholders principally) 

mora likdy to act impartially in the distribution of the surplus fund among the 

pfmcy-holders than the Directors of a Mutual Society, who generaUy represent the 
«ld policy-holdeni, the powerful and ruling class in aU such Associations. A rroprietair 
Company can modify and vary the rates according to advancing information, or the& 
4o«n experience, or change of circumstances. A Mutual Society, on the other hand, 
cannot pass from an erroneous to a correct system of contribution. If they have begun 
-spon a wrong Table they must persevere m the face of all reason and convictioiL A 
3ng8 number of memb^ come, at a certain point, to have a substantial and annually 
Increaaing intere^ in the maintenance of the erroneous hyjtothesis. Of course Uicfr 
jifdhta under the deed of settlement are indefeasible, and so the only remedy for the 
^mrO. is the forlorn one of a filo de se. The Society can get quit of its erroneous scale 
^f contribution by winding up, and not otherwise.** 

It does not always follow that a Mutual Society will be unable to 
^xvrrect abuses which may have crept in, although in some well known 
Sitttances it has proved so ; but the constitutions of modern mutual 
have been so framed as to avoid some of tbe evils which wece. 
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found to beset the earlier ones. In the following remarks fram the 

same pen all will concur : — 

*«< Under Xhtpropritianf form the niim^miieip(Ag ntet mmj be most Ia>8<dy ^Hal- 
nished. We doubt if the advantages which they poneas in this raepect are tnmoiflatl^ 
iqypreciated either by themselves or the public. It will perhaps come more into riew 
in succeeding jrears, as one of the methods of obviating in part the dii&cnltiei of meet- 
ing the premiums which recently have produced so very large an amount of mrrwdewd 
and forfeited policies. It seems prettv clear that a set of proprietors can wUh mora 
sufbty sell assurance at a price which will barely remunerate tlwm, than a Sodety 
whose solvency depends on the calculations proving adequate, and wfaioh oogfat there- 
fore, in all cases, to charge rates undoubtedly sufficient. 

Professor de Morgan (whom we are always ^ad to quote as an 

authority) is equally impardaL He says — 

** A ver^ common securitjr or guarantee to the public, is the aonomiosnicnt of a lane 
mAtaibea capital, either paid up in whole or in part, or liable to be called tat. TUa 
Is equivalent to the personal security of a number of shareholders collectively making 
tbemselves ans?rerable for the engagements of the Office up to a certain amount AmS 
mpromtion i* m itielf an obvioutgood; but it being rememoered that this security moat 
be paid for, it becomes a question how much it is worth, and wliether it may not be 
bought at too high a price.** 

The conclusion he comes to is this : 

• ••••••• 

** Now I take it for granted, that an Office chaiging premiums soch as are oommonly 
demanded, managed with prudence and economy, and successful in obtaii^ng bnrinsesb 
wiB not uUimatebf need any capital at all: first, l>ecause the premiums are tsaea as moi^ 
in the long run, realize a profit, after ]>a^ng the expenses of management, so that tha 
only use of capital would be as a provision against extraordinary temporary lhiotB»- 
tioo ; secondly, because a sufficient supply of business renders the probabiU^ of 
minous fluctuation extremely small, and altogether beneath oonddomtion. Mow. 
since it is well known that tl^e premiums are sufficient itfollowe that the onljf msedwkkm 
a commencing Ineurance Office hat of capital, is for safeguard against the earlg eapemeet 
of managemenij and against failure of butiftestJ* 

In like manner Mr. Samuel Brown, with his usual clearness of 
views and expression, points out that the capital of Proprietaiy 
Companies is chiefly useful in " giving confidence to the assurer, that 
the engagement made with him by the Company will be faithfully fbl* 
filled, and that if the premiums sdready received, laid out at interest, 
be not sufRcient to afford payment of his claim, he shall have this 
additional security, on which he may rely." He adds, '* it may not 
be out of place here to remark, that it is a well-constituted Proprie- 
tary Office, where the premiums are adequate in themselves to cover 
the ordinary risks. The greatest peril which the proprietors incur is 
in the early infancy of the Company."* 

A writer in the Morning Herald during the '^ assurance eon- 

troversy," referring to the subject of capital, took this view of the 

question x — 

** It is moreorer a great error to judge of the safety or security of any Life OiBce by 
fie amount of its paid-up Capital, for the Mutual iMdeties have no capital at all, yel 
most of them are sound ana flourishing. In reality, the more moderate the paid-vp 
capital, /yroruieJ t^ be tufficient to secure the foundation on a sound ftsn*, the mors the 
profit to assurers who participate in the returns. Large capitals may command weifUmmt 
Imt the charge thereon necessarily reduces the profit to be divided. 

And, speaking on the position and prospects of Insurance Officss 
generally, but overlooking the fact that excessive expenditure is 
frequenUy a cause of failure, as well as ^^ want of businesB^'' he 
expressed his opinion that — 

e Thoqgfati CO Life Aamme^ 1S49L 
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^li^poHlbfe b^viy to iiwiwtft pntieg by the fldhm of tiieh Sodeties nnist be of 
~ oAflBi; fin^ becaun the liabilities would, under sadi cfawmMitinfea, be lindled. 



the ftflim being oolj from want of baeineif: and, leoondly, became, in the PnpritUKjf 
er if tmrf InstitationB all each losses woold have to be defrayed by the Sherenolden, 
lanrtatf «■% fie immtnd •» IJle pmthf MMtmal SbdOka exposed to any such hmsaid, 
iBi tbey are genoallT protected by higher rates of prsminm^ wUdb, •• Jktt^ ore 



The preceding writers haye onlj been fencing about the question, 

bat now comes the ^' tug of war.** Mr. Sturrock is onf of the fiercest 

eombatants in support of mutuality. The Mutual Omces, he says, 

have no proprietors for whose profit a portion of the premiums payable 

hj the assured is taken away. And, he continues : — 

'*T1ie oUeet of these Sodeties is to retain among the memben themaelyes the whole 
bsaeSts arbing from their prwnmms. It is pUln that hjf iku method aione the public 
cm deihre the entire advantages which the present Imowledge of the sdence of Life 
Jkmmmaob can confer. That Imowledge enables men of integrity and intelligence to gire 
the communi^ every profit which can possibly arise from Life Assurance. If any cavil 
ctn be made about the rate of premiums, none can be possibly made about the Just 
aBpfcpvintion of the aceumulatiotts, tmiU it can be proved tMat tt ii mere ben^/ttiaf for' 
tmmmr9dioiai»ap(Ki,ratkerihmthevfhokfqftMboHK9etamdtm^ 

A writer in Ckambert^s Journal — ^where some excellent artides on 
life Assurance from time to time appear^--exhibits equal mettle : — 

"Tbe leading pretext of the Proprietary system is, that the subscribed capital aflbrds 



or security for the payment of claims, which the Mutual System ladBS, and 
that the aasnrsd is thus compensated in safety xor what he wants in money. Bnt tlie 
hoUowiieae d this pleading is seen in a moment, when we consider that a combination 
cf aanen, each paying fully what science says is necessarv to make good their nratual 
■■egemsnts, it a traniBaction firee from all risk, in the onunaiy sense of the word, and 
enly can frdl in the event of a change in the laws of nature, or such an alteration in the 
cnprntioo of the country (affecting the value of money,} as no kind of security would 



Another writer in the same quarter includes Mutual Assurance 

"pore and undefiled** in his moral code : — 

*'The system d Mutvai Aumxme»—pjm and undeflled— is that which the public 
■hwld far Its own sake, and jpartly for the sake of morality also, support It is an 
lartHiilian coatemplatingunmixedgood to mankind, and where no grosser interests than 
Iboae oi a fewomaals can possibly be maintained.** 

Mr. Fooocky evidently believing the better part of valour to be 
^Bscretiony contents himself with {fr^senting the outline of the working 
of a Mutual Societyi more particularly with respect to the extent of 
liability incurred by the members :— 

** If a MMtul Assurance Institution consists of 1,000 members assured for £1,000 
^adi, everFpolicy-holder is the assurer of l-999th (one nine-hundred and ninety-ninth) 
p«t of £m,000L whilst he is himself assured for £1,000 by 999 other members. As 
the amiaal premiums are invariably paid in advance, if they be all computed fbr the 
wlMile term of life, the MmegaJt/6 amount of such premiums will be more than double 
the sun reouisite to provide tor the claims, dutring several yaon; the annual premium 
ior the whole term oi life beine on an average double the rate required for seven or 
mwmk men yean. Consequently, except in the event of such an extraordinary com- 
'WasMtfoB ci advene drcumstanoes as would produce an extent of claims greater than 
^mU§ t h nvrobabk amount, the fimd accumulated from the premiums must for many 
yean be always sufficient to provide for the claims without resorting to a call upon tlie 
m e mb e rs . Hence, if (as is always the case in fact^ the number of policy-holders which 
would otherwise sradually diminish, be continually recruited by new members, it is 
•eveelT within tne limits of probability that an)r actual deficiency of funds should 
taka plaee, or any call upon tlie memblen be required. If, again, a sufficient profit or 
mm csDtage be adaed to the rates so as to yield a probable siuplus, after providing for 
tta daina and euenses, and an adequate portion of wch turpktt be aboc^ reeervod, 
«IUr the aiUin of the Society shall (at periods neither too frequent nor too far distant 
"tnm each ether) have been accurately ascertained by strict matnematical investigation, 
"^—tkifwUiUa itmfmmlljf aec mmm hHny SHr7lHt./lnK^ which, if the otmottnA^^b* 
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Society be properly administered, will always be snffident to proride for any 
dinary oomoination of adverse events, without reoniring any call upon the 
or, indeed, exposing them to more than a mere liability to such calL ' 

The author of Principles and Practice of Life Assurance gives 
credit to Proprietary Companies, for having done good service in their 
daj and generation. He says, ^^ When Proprietary Companies were 
first established, shortly after the beginning of last century, the risks 
of Life Assurance were very imperfectly known ; and it was naiigral 
and necessary that the premiums demanded should be more than 
sufficient to meet the claims on the Company. These Offices were 
created by the merchants of London ; and tiiey were so wise as to 
found them with the view of preventing any loss occurring to them 
as proprietors. In ignorance of the results of Life Assurance no other 
plan could be foUowedJ* But he now contends, *' After the long and 
accurate experience of Life Assurance, the existence of Proprietary 
Companies is one of the perplexing anomalies of the present day. 
They are Listitutions in which the merchants and traders of tlus 
country transact business on principles the reverse of those they follow 
everywhere else They show a singular disregard for the true vidue of 
their money, when they voluntiuily seek the expensive benefits ol 
Proprietary Offices, while they could obtain their objects elsewhere at 
less expense." These latter remarks only apply to Proprietary Offices 
charging rates of premium as high as respectably-conducted Mixed 
or Mutual Offices, which in several Proprietaiy Offices is still tlie 
case. 

Mr. M'Culloch has his doubts whether the advantages of Mutual 
Assurance Companies are not more than balanced by the disadvan- 
tages incident to such establishments ; " from the consideration that 
every one being a partner in the concern has not only his own life 
insured, but is part insurer of the lives of all other members ; and 
may, in this capacity, should the affairs of the society get into 
disorder, incur some very serious responsibilities." 

Mr. Erith comes boldly forward in behalf of the Mixed Offices: — ^ 

'* The Mixed plan of Life Aasorance,*' he sa^ ** not only offers every security to the 
assuring public, but any villany in the formation of a Company under its auspices is 
more easily detected than under the Mutual scheme. It is most consistent witn com- 
mon justice ; because whilst shareholders are rightly remunerated for their advance of 
capital as security, policy-holders share in the profits of the concern as the fitting 
reward of their support of that security ; and thus each rewards the other upon motoiu 
terms." 

Mr. Hillman takes the same view of the superiority of Mixed 

Companies. He says — 

"Those who divide the largestportion (of profit) are about as valuable as the MntoaL 
As there is a possibility of an office, by a series of losses or indiscreet management, 
becoming insolvent, there is certainly an advantas^e (which however should not be 
purchased too dearly) in having another fund to Csll back upon to enable it to meet 
its liabiUdes." 

Mr. George Isabel Soper, in his clever little pamphlet, also lends 

to the Mixed Companies his indirect support : — 

"The promised advantage in Mutual Offices is the return of aJU vrojiis^ among aU 
pn^KNTtionately, and the principle in that sense undoubtedly has strong 

* Stray Thoughti oo Lift Aanranoe. 
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. thoDi^ we beUere it !• urdr. If ercr, ouried ftillj out in its strict inter- 
fwUtion . Afanoft all the Mutual Aasocuttioiis have a reserved, or what goes by the 
Bame of a guarantee, fimd, which in fact is nothing more nor less than a ivhtcnJbed or 
yh jj fa is rf eapUai raited Jrom advanced premkmu, Anjr one may be satisfied of this, who 
wiutake the tronble to compare the premium scales of the Mutual with those of the 
ftoprietarj Ofllces. fle will find a vexy material difference, the Mutual officet ramffimt 
m g m e r ai firom 16 to 20 ami ibper cent higher than the avenge proprietary (Mixeii) 
•eues, and that addition alone ensures a uim profit of coarse, or large returns in the 
name of profit, thouah th^ are realljf and truijf tunhu eharget so refurwerf. It would be 
fcUy to attempt to disguise such a plain matter of fact. Such advanced rates are dis- 
tin^y supported on the mund of the propriety of providing for possible contingencies. 
It may thoefore be rightly consida«d as a voluntary adminion that responsiUlity of 
tame sort in the management, and a real or available capital are good recommendations. 
la it not, in fact, an argument in favor of personal identity^ and personal liability, or 
S0BB6 such provident provision for possible contingencies ? If Uiat question be answered 
in the affirmative, the conviction would naturally lead to an approval of those offices, 
which unite the two leading principles (the Mutual and Proprietary) in one common 
intsrest and responsibility. .... Moreover, it is but fair to state, that such partid- 
patlBg advantages in the combined officei, do not involve the mutual assurers in any 
of the i»oprietary responsibilities. This fact should be clearly understood, for the 
fiontnuy has been represented in some publications and prospectuses which we have 



Mr. Storrock, to whom we must once more refer, is not disposed to 
allow the advocates of the Mixed principle to have things all their 
own waj. He says : — 

** In entering a Mixed Society the assured confessedly joins a scheme, where he is told 
he will have the protection of a lai^ capital, while he is at the same instant informed 
^ai the rates wiU suffice to allow him to participate in three-fourtiis, or four-fifths, or 
otkar portion of the profits of the Sodetv. If Proprietary offices manage to conceal 
Che ahsoidities of their announcements, tne contradiction is here too apparent to avoid 
m. . . . . It would not, (he concludes,) be difficult to shew that this capital, 
of being a protection, is in reality in manv cases a very serious burden. If any 
wQI take the trouble of calculating ne will find that after a very short time, as 
eompared with tiie expected duration of an Assurance Office— perhaps not longer than 
same of the Scotch Offices have alreadv existed— the accumulated dividends paid ont 
of the pteminms to the shareholders will have abstracted a greater sum than the capital 
ilMl^ which they profess to provide for the security of the assured ! It is clear that 
the mutual office having no such dividends to pay, has preserved to its members an 
aoMNDit eonal to such capital, and which will not, like the other, operate every year as 
a fisther arain on the resources of the Society.** 

Let 118 paose here, and ask if this outlay of ammunition^-of paper, 
ink, and type — ^is paid for in the result? We think it is. Tlie 
reader now has before him the whole case. Amidst our many failings 
we endeavour to avoid that of partiality, or distortion of facts. Wo 
desire to hear and read all sides of the question, and wish others to do 
the same. We do not bow the knee to '^ Hero-worship" in the sense 
of placing our fisdth in great names, and great men, to the exclueion of 
the more humble. In the prosecution of our enquiries into the princi- 
ples and practice of life Assurance, we have discovered as much 
sound sense and correct appreciation of facts, — as many able views, 
ahlj expressed, and as great a desire for the furtherance of scientific 
tmlh, and the introduction of real improvements, amongst writers 
oomparatively unknown to fame, as amongst those whose works are 
justly placed with the highest in literature and art ; nor liavo we Mi 
it mt aU incumbent upon us to pass them by in silence. 

This question now befinre us is continued, under another phase, 
in tlie next chapter. 
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CHAPTER V. 



CAPITAL, AND ITS USSa 



Akoko ibe authorities quoted in the preceding Chapter, eoeh a 
diversity of notions prevail with regard to the advantages or other- 
wise of capital, that the subject appears deserving of more minute 
consideration. Here, as on most other points of practice, much is to 
be learned hj attentively studying all sides of the question. Greater 
unanimity prevails as to the importance of capital to young Compa- 
nies, than on many other points : with respect to the older OffioeSy 
transacting life business only, the use of capital becomes more 
doubtfiiL Conmiencing with Adam Smith, who wrote as a political 
economist, and not as an actuary, he says (Weakh of NtUioiUf 5th 
edit, p 146), ''The trade of Insurance gives great security to the 
fortunes of private people, and by dividing among a great many that 
loss which would ruin an individual, makes it fall light and easy up<m 
the whole Society. In order to give the security ^ however ^ U ii necet* 
Mary that the insurers should have a very large capital,^ 

Mr. Charles Babbage will be held as a competent authori^ on the 
other side. He says, '* since the fluctuation in the price of life, 
arising from the natural uncertainty of its duration, is considerably 
less than that which occurs in the price of most commodities, a per- 
son who deals in securities dependent on lives, requires less ctyntai to 
carry on his business than one who trades to an equal extent m Any 
other species of merchandizeJ* 

Neither of these vmterl fuUy reach the point. Coming to the 
more modem writers, " capital is required," says Mr. Pocock, ^ to 
equalize fluctuations to which Assurance Companies are liable, and 
which must be expected, firom time to time to occur," '' as well," adds 
Mr. Swiney, "as for the purpose of defraying the extraordinary 
expences of the first few years' management, whilst the natmrai 
resources of the Institution are being devdoped." Mr. Neison has 
expressed similar views, adding, '' I shall never myself atteinpt to 
establish such an Institution without some capital." Mr. Wm. Thoa. 
Thomson, when interrogated by the Select Committee on Assuranoe 
Associations thus : — '' You consider some paid up capital, both in the 
case of Proprietary Offices and Mutual Offices, absolutely necessary 
for the purpose of defraying the preliminary expences and early con- 
tingencies of the Office?" answered emphatically, ''I do!" Mr. 
Samuel Ingall was asked by the same committee, '' Do you think that 
a paid-up capital, i» the first instance^ is indispensable to the 
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grtahlirfimept of Amiranoe Offioesf and repBed, ** gu^ tndupent^ 
Me m my opimonJ* Mr. £. J. Farren considers the necessi^ £oat 
e^ntal '' turned by the very nature of Assurance calculations,** 

ToQching what the amount of ci^ital should be, Mr. Finlaison says, 
^ Ab great capital is necessary to set a-going a life Office, if honestly 
eonduetedj and if the expense of management is prudently kept down.** 
He adds, however, ** It is plain that the management of a Life Office 
upon an extensive scale, which entails at the present day an inmiense 
amount of advertisement, cannot be conducted very cheaply ; and the 
funds necessary for that purpose cannot come out of the premiums 
which are calculated to meet the claims upon the policy.** Mr. 
Charles Ansell says, '' For all purposes of Life Assurance a large 
eeyritai is certainly not necessary.** Also adding, that ^^the main 
reason which I should have for suggesting the requirement of capital 
ifl^ thai it appears to me to be the only test for the position in society 
ooeapied by those who found such important institutions." In this 
latter view several others join. Mr. Charles Jellicoe would propose a 
paid-up capital, as a test of the bon& fide intentions of the parties 
engaging in the undertaking '^ in the first place, and as some guarantee 
throughout the existence of the Company." And Mr. Samuel Ingall, 
to the following question—*' Is it your opinion that it is absolutely 
necessary, as a test of the bona JSde intentions of the parties com- 
mencing Assurance Offices, that they should be called upon to pay up 
a certain sum of money of their own, and which would be at stake 
upon the &ilure or success of the Society f *' — answered, " That is my 
decided opinion.** Mr. Higham asserted this to be the " only ground 
on whidi he would ask to have it made a legislative enactment" 
Adding^ however, '^ as a matter of opinion, I think it highly de- 
vaUe to have a proprietary subscribed capitaL" "Take what 
amount of precaution we may (says another popular writer), an Office 
musti at first starting, depend upon something either of capital or 
goarantee. Even a Mutual Office must raise something at the start*** 

It was strictly in accordance with these views that the Parliamentary 

Committee referred to, stated in their report (after hearing the evidence 

of many of the above-named witnesses, and some on the other side of 

the question), their opinion — 

''lluit in tbe interest of the Com|Mmifl8 themtelyes, as well as in that of the publle, 
it b deiirable to interpose snch checks as will give a reasonable guarantee as to the 
hsma^Sde intentions of the promoters of such Comities. To this extent only the 
<wi mittB e are of opinion that any interference at this stage is desirable. With this 
in addition to snch regulations as may be considered needful for the purposes of 



mgittratVm, the committee are of opinion that no new Company should be admitted 
to ocmplete registration until a capital sliall have been subscribed and actually paid up 
of at least Xlt^OOO, and which i^all be invested in the public funds, under such regn- 

t of a 



as pariiament may deem fit to exact ; to be considered in the double light 
tMt id hsmo'fide intentions on the part of the promoters) and of a security for the 
HiMHtlei of the Company at its early stage of existence.** (Clause 12, sec 4.) 

On the other side of the question came those who aver capital to 
be altogether unnecessary. These are the advocates of the purely 
Mutual Offices. They declared capital to be ^' a mere stalking-horse," 
ind that ^ there is no instance of its ever being called into requisition.** 

* Natiimal Cffdopadia : Art, Lift AsMuanoa. 
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This was written several years since, or the writer would haTe beeo 
acquainted with the fact that an Office established in 1824 has yerf 
recently been compelled to make a call of £75 per share to meet 
deficiencies in its funds, £25 per share only having been previously 
paid. ^' Were such an instance to occur," continues the same writer, 
^the capital would probably have been a mere trifle in comparisoo 
with the extent of the obligation." In the case referred to, we 
believe the un-called capital was sufficient to meet the entire defi- 
ciencies: at all events, it was sufficient to save the Office firom 
absolute bankruptcy, and its policy-holders firom loss. But this writer 
adds? — 



** We mar go fbrther, and nj, that this capital If not only mmeoenaij, fai 

qnenoe of the unavoidable formation of Urge fonds from tne mere payments of the 
assured, but, if on a large scale, it would be a positiye disadvantage, as u there is any 
real difficulty, in the conducting of life Assurance business, it is m the disposal of tM 
funds. Capitjd for Life Assurance can, at the most, only be needed at first, while the 
aocnmulated premiums of the assured are of slender amount; but, admitting that it it 
ever so needed, it almost immediately becomes siq>erfluous, and should be tharelbvs 
withdrawn.*** 

Few of the other mutual writers have |2:one so far. Mr. E. Byley 
contents himself by saying, ^' The introduction of capital into Assu- 
rance Offices has been the source of a great deal of harm, although 
(he adds) of a great deal of benefit also." Mr. S. Brown's chi^ 
objection to capital is, that the less it is in danger, or the more secure 
the shareholders are from calls, the more they obtain for its nominal 
use." The Messrs. Chambers, who (through their publications) have 
been the most strenuous advocates of mutuality, have of late consi- 
derably modified their tone. In an article in their journal, in July, 
1855, they ofier the following judicious remarks : — 

^' In olden times the starting of a new Life Assurance Office was a rare and notaUe 
eyent During the last ten years they have sprang up in scores. It seems all fair, as 
only in accordance with our views of unrestricted competition. Grant this There is 
nevertheless so small a proportion of sound business for each, tliat the receipts of the 
Office, instead of being reserved as a fund for the liquidation of claims are in many 
instances absorbed in payment ot salaries, advertising, and other expences. They look 
lilce concerns which have been ^ot up merely in order to pay salaries to certain offioen. 
Where therein of Assurance u a mutual one^ thit qf course leaves the members a poor 
prospedL Where there is some admixture of the proprietary plan, the danger is prima- 
rily to the shareholders, and only secondarUy to the poUcy-kolders *' 

If these views required confirmation, the circumstances which have 
occurred in connexion with the Oak and Security Mutual Offices, 
fiirnish it to the fullest extent. 

Having viewed the subject under several aspects — first, with r^ard 
to those who deem a large capital necessary; next, as to what we 
may term the secondary influence of capital, viz. : that of securing 
bona fide intentions ; and lastly, in relation to those who declare no 
capital to be necessary at all ; and who, like the advocates for a very 
laiqge capital, hardly sustain their case, we are led to the conclusioQ, 
that to meet the circumstances of the present day, the medium course 
must be adopted ; and we therefore say, with Mr. Charles Babbagei 
who saw the important bearing of this point in relation to the consti- 
tution of future Companies, ''I hope, however, that it has 

* Vide article in ChanJbenf Journal, frequently quoted by the Mutual Offiesi. 
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chflj ertabUahed in the preceding pages, that a large capital at the 
com me ncement is quite unnecessary ; and that it will be conceded that 
in a business in wluchthe receipts (the premiums) are paid long before 
aoj demands take place, and where consequently there can occur no 
losses from bad debts — a failure can only arise by an improvident 
co m umpiion of the fitnds^ or by employing a Table of Premiums 
inadequate to the risks undertaken."* 

Mr. M'CuUoch takes an equally reasonable view of the case : 
" Hie subscribed capital and fortune of the proprietary body afford a 
guarantee on which the public may depend in dealing with any re- 
spectable Company, while by receiving a share of die profits^ the 
mmred gams by the flourishing condition of the Association^* And 
so likewise Mr. Samuel Brown : "In whatever way it may be invested 
however, it is evident that any amount of capital larger than is abso- 
btiefy necessary to render the assured safcy in the event of their own 
accumulations failing them for the time, to meet a particular claim or 
claims, must be a drag and hindrance to the increase of their busi- 
ness." Dr. Farr ad^g almost in the same words, " It is clearly in 
this as in other ways, disadvantageous to employ more capital than 
is required to carry on the business with safety, as in proportion to its 
amount the rate of profit is diminished." 

This last observation of Dr. Farr's, as indeed the close of Mr. 
Brown's, which preceded it, opens up another phase in the conside- 
ration too frequently overlooked ; viz., that the capital paid up by 
th6 shareholders does not remain unproductive. The North British 
Review (before quoted) gives us the following on this point : — 

** It b quite manifest, although it is often overlooked, that if a body of proprietors 

only an avenge rate of interest on their paid-up capital, they do not thereby viik- 

>ammgUfiriMng of the aurphu orproJUfund arising on thej}avmen(* of the attured, 

J merely receiye the interest which their capital has itself yielded, and it is only in 

■o Sir as they draw a higher rate of interest tnan the average of that borne by' the 






Thij merely receive the interest which their capital has itself yielded, and it is only in 
■o ar as they draw a higher rate of interest tnan the average of that borne by' the 
OoaiMUiy's investments, or make dump bonus additions to uieir paid-up stock, that 



Ifei^ trench upon the assurance profits, and so withdraw what in a Mutual Office is 
fifided wfaoUy among the assured themselves." 

And another writer ably follows suit : — 

** It has (he says) suited the purpose of the youna Mutual Ojpcet to decry capital as 
■B incumbrance, just as if the capital were never placed out at interest ! — never used as 
and a powerful means too, of drawing business not otherwiee to be obtained f 



TbtBj aay, • - ' Look at the interest on so much caoital : you, the insurers, have to pro- 
vide for that before any profit can be divided.* Now, this is neither fair, nor is it true, 
la the capital of a Company is alwajrs invested at the highest rates of interest com- 
patible with security ; and m these days of so many unsound Insurance Companies, 
the p^lic will rather prefer trusting to capital, even though it should cost something 
additional. But there is no reason why, if wisely used, the capital of a Company 
■hoold not rather be made conducive to the prosperity of the undertaking; and the 
poUie will not easUy be drawn into the belief^ that the capital is put into coffers^ and 
Uft mwrely to be looked at" 

We have nothing further to add. Every point which occurs to us 
■s bearing upon the question has been discussed, and what we hope 
win be considered still better, discussed impartially. Without preju- 
dice to the existing Mutual Offices, which for the most part are 
admirably conducted, we think the inference as to the constitution of 
fiilinre Companies is most clear, and we pass on to the next chapter. 

* Babbage*s Comparattot Vn 
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CHAPTER VL 



DISCUSSnTG THE BELATIYE ADYAKTAGES OF THE MUTUAL^ 
PBOPRIETABT, AND MIXED STSTEMa 



On the general question of the relative advantages of the Mataal, 
Proprietary, or Mixed systems, but littie more need be said* Tlie 
conclusions we draw from our own experience, and frt>m the authorities 
we have quoted — representing all sides of the question — are : — 

First. As regards Proprietary Offices, by which we mean those 
giving no share of profits to the policy-holders, that if the rate of 
premium be in proportion to this curtailment of advantage, mai^ 
cases arise in connexion with business where security at the smallest 
possible cost is very desirable. It must not, however, be forgotten 
that nearly all the Mixed and Mutual Offices have Proprietaiy or 
^ non-participating " branches which meet such cases. The existing 
purely Proprietary Offices are the Yorkshire (1824), and the iVs- 
server (1848). The rates of premium, however, in these cases appear 
to us not to be sufficiently low to compensate for the loss of partici- 
pation. These Offices, having establishments to keep up, perhi^ 
can hardly be expected to offer terms as low as the non-participating 
rates of other Offices, which can work both branches at nearly one 
cost Nor do they stand in any better position with respect to the 
non-liability of the assured, failing the success of the Office. To the 
above Offices might have been added, as tar as its Proprietary oon- 
stitution goes, the Liverpool and London (1836). This Office, how- 
ever, altiiough constituted as a Proprietary Company, guarantees to 
its policy-holders cert&m fixed periodie cMitions to the sums assured, 
and therefore in effect is classed as a Mixed Offioe. The scheme was 
devised solely to protect the assured. 

Second. As regards the Mutual Offices, or the mutual system, 
several conditions appear to be essential to success. (1.) Hones^ of 
purpose amongst the promoters. (2.) Extreme economy in formation 
and management expenses. (3.) A sufficiency of members at the time 
of starting to bring the mortality operations under the law of average. 
** As the members increase," says Mr. Brown, " the doctrine of aver- 
ages will prove that the deviations frt)m the mean number of deaths 
became contracted in proportion within narrower limits." All the 
existing purely Mutual Offices have been fortunate in these 
We say purely mutual, because it has come to be the fashion, 
the idea of mutuality has again become popular, for new Offices to 
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call IhamaelTes mutual, when in constitution thej are essentially of 
the Mixed class, and in the terms of their deeds of settlement it is 
quite optional how long thej shall so continue. This is a species of 
misrepresentation which the public should be alive to. But, perhapi\ 
the most important point for assurers to look to, is that in all Uie 
Mutual Offices (with the exception of the Scottish Provident which 
adopts a peculiar mode of appropriating its surplus) the rcUes of prt^ 
tmium charged arc higher than those charged bj the majoritj of the 
Mixed Offices. This excess of premium has been characterized bj 
one of the writers recentlj quoted, with a considerable degree of 
shrewdness, as ^* capital in disguise," and this is really the truth. If 
it were the custom of Mutual Offices to divide, at given periods the 
^t^oU of the profits amongst the members, the excess in the premiums 
^roold not be of material consequence, beyond the inconvenience at 
the time of paying the premiums, because the amount would be 
returned improved at interest But, vi consequence of having no gua-^ 
rmmiee capOa/^ a Mutual Office can never safely divide all its profit 
fond : two-thirds or three-fourths are the customary proportions-— the 
portion remaining undivided constituting, or increasing, the reserve or 
eontingent fund* 

These facts appear to have escaped the notice of many of the 
^writers in support of the Mutual system. By others they have been 
noted and turned to account. Mr. Pocock has pointed it out as 
obvious, ^* That in order for such a surplus fund to be provided, the 
^arfy members must, in fact, contribute in a much higher degree than 
€ike subsequent members to its accumulation." He instances the 
^Xgmitable, observing that its large surplus capital has been derived 
Crom the unduly excessive rates of premium contributed by the early 
anembers, the benefits of which are altogether enjoyed by others. We 
«re not sure that this is true of the Office in question to the extent 
laere implied — investment in the funds when at their lowest ebb, 
lapsed policies, and other circumstances combined to swell the funds 
of this Society. But it is more or less true in all the mutual Societies, 
«nd led Mr. Pocock, as it has led others, to the conclusion that, ** how- 
over much a Mutual Assurance Society may be desirable in its mahtritg 
xi Gsanot be so considered in Us infancy^ as it must, in order to be safe, 
Require of its members a larger amount of contribution than would, 
mmder ordinary circumstances^ be sufficient to provide for the claims 
^ihe assuredJ'* 

There is one point in connection with Mutual Offices upon which 
UQch micertainty prevails. The general impression is, that the mem- 
\tein of a Mutual Society are liable to each other for the sums guaran- 
teed under their respective policies ; and this impression is founded 
opon the decision in the case of '' Carlen v. Drury " (1 Yes. and B. 
164), wherein the Lord Chanoellor says, ** I hold it quite dear that 
«ech individual is at law answerable for the whole of the debts of ^ 
the oonoem." And more recently, in the case of ** O'Brien v. Lord ' 
Kenyon " ^6 Exdi. 403), the liability of policy-holders is held to 
attedi on the ground of participating m the profits of the Society. 
YfiQi die exoeption, however, of the old EjintabUi «li \^ CTwfei^t; 
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Mutual Offices have a condition in their deeds, and also in their ix>li- 
oieSy that the fands of (he Sadeiy anliy thsU be liable for the daims 
upon the Society, whether under policies oi otherwise. But this clanae, 
if it protects the private properties or fortunes of the assured in iSbe 
event of the Office going wrong, must greatly detract from the element 
of security in the policies. In the Mixed Offices not only are tlie 
funds liable for all claims under their policies, but also the entire fer- 
tunes of the shareholders, the liability not being limited to the amount 
subscribed in shares, as in the case of other Joint Stock Companies, 
except Banks, where also the liability of the shareholders is unlimited. 

Thirdly, as regards the Mixed principle, and the Offices founded 
thereon, we may say as a fact, and without any expression of 
partiality, that it has done more to popularize Life Assurance in 
this country than all other causes united. It combines security of 
performance with liberality of rates ; and where sound and economic 
management has been exercised, we believe the Mixed Offices — at 
least, the best of them — have given to their policy-holders equal 
advantages with any of the Mutual Offices now existing — always 
excepting the Equitable Office, with its peculiar opportunities for 
creating wealth, and also taking into account — as should be done in 
all such comparisons — ^the rates of premium charged by the respective 
Offices. The chief reason which has enabled the Mixed Officee to 
compete with the Mutual ones in bonuses, and general liberality of 
features, may be traced to the circumstance that the former are 
enabled at each division of profits to distribute a larger proportion of 
the ascertained surplus amongst the assured than a Mutual Office ever 
can with safety — ^having their proprietary capital to fall back upon. 

In detailing the advantages of the Mixed system, we are not un- 
mindful of its defects : amongst the most prominent of which may be 
noted the too large participation, as we tMnk, by the shareholdert in 
the Mixed Companies, the proportion being in the majority of cases 
one- fifth (20 per cent), in other cases one-fourth (25 per cent), and in 
several as high as one-third (or 33 per cent). We hold that one-ImM 
would be amply sufficient for the risk incurred ; and this reduced 
proportion might perhaps have the effect of curtailing that tendency to 
extravagance in obtaining business which we regret to see manifested 
in some quarters : bringing as it does the entire system of Insurance 
into disrepute. Several of the most successful of the English, as well 
as the Scotch Offices, only award to their proprietors the proportions 
just named, as may be seen by a reference to our ** Bonus Table,'* 
to be given in a subsequent section. Another evil formerly too 
prevalent was that of having a larger paid-up capital than was really 
required for the purposes of the Office. Perhaps, however, of late 
years the tendency has been too much in the opposite direction. 
The only Mixed or Proprietary Office having the whole of its sub- 
scribed capital paid-up is the Globe. But this Office invested its 
capital in the funds at a period when they were very low, and 
thereby obtained very nearly two millions for one. ^ 

What we have above stated with reference to the liability of share- 
holders in Mixed Companies is the generally admitted law of the 
# 2¥oir amrigamsted with lAurfool m4 Lmdon.^liioVb^ 186S. 
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lolgeoi, but we know that some of these Oompanies have endeaTOuied 
to erade tlds liabiH^, bj inseFting a clause in the deed of settlement, 
and in ihepoUcieif of such a nature as to render the limitation of 
liability a matter of special contract. This clause is generally to the 
ftUowing effect : — '' That the capital and funds of the said Societj for 
the time, being undisposed o^ according to the deed of settlement, 
•haU alone be answerable for anj claims under such policy, securi^, 
or contract ; and that no Director or member of the said Society 
•haU upon any account or pretence whatever, be subject or liable to 
any demand in respect of such policy, security, or contract, further 
than to pay to the funds of the Society the fuU amount of his obliga- 
timi for the time being, in respect of lus share or shares in the capital 
stock of the Society." The case of Hallett and others v. Dowdall, 
(21 Lau Journal, N.S., p. 98, Q.B.) appears to confirm this view, 
mie Judges in Error in this case held that partners or shareholders 
may legidly stipulate amongst themselves that each one shall be re- 
spcnisible only to the amount subscribed for by him, and that where any 
person accepts a policy with notice of this fact, he can only recover 
from the shareholders the amount of their shares that may happen to 
be unpaid : but where a party has no such notice, the law would fol- 
low its usual course. The law as to the liability of shareholders \b 
stated to be very accurately defined in this case. 

Mr. F. G. P. Neison says, '* It is a question so much debated, that 
I should not like to say whether a Mixed Proprietary and Mutual 
Company, which is the one alluded to, or a purely Mutual Company, 
is the more advantageous to the public. The public, indeed, look 
at the question chiefly with the view to get a profit out of the money 
they invest in the Institution : but it must be observed, that in the 
case of a Mutual Company, when they begin, their business is small, 
and although they give all their profits up to their policy-holders, it 
may happen that the fractional amount of the gross profits paid by a 
Ifixed Propriety Company to its profit policy-holders, although nomi- 
nally small, yet it may form a comparatively larger bonus than the 
whole amount of profits distributed amongst the assured in a Mutual 
Office.'* 

Mr. E. J. Farren says of the Proprietary (Mixed) system, '^ I do 
think it is better than the Mutual, and I think it is the only one the 
public will eventually adopt. I have always thought so. I imagine 
that the opposite feeling has been a matter of misconception, which 
will eventually change ;" Mr. Higham adding, on the same question, 
** I think opinions are coming round." Dr. Farr conceives ^* that 
Mutual Societies, carried on with great economy, might be successfuL^ 

The weight of testimony from the authors we have quoted appears 
to us decidedly in favour of the Mixed principle, although they 
certainly have not been selected with this view. But there is another 
kind of testimony which seems more emphatically to mark the public 
estimation of the Mixed Offices, and that is their having issued (on 
the estimate already presented) ^ve policies to every one issued by 
the Mutual Offices : a isuct subscribed to even by the supporters of 
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the latter.* The eo9i of the ^ Guarantee fond" to the asBured in the 
Ifixed Offices has been much dwelt upon. Leaving out the right of 
participation in the profit fund, the cost of the guarantee fund to the 
participating policy-holders is the difference between the interest Bade 
upon the investments and that paid to the shareholders. In some of 
the younger Mutual Offices we observe the practice has been intro- 
duced of raising a management or contingent fund by Loanj repay- 
able by instalment over a given number of years. Here there appears 
great injustice, for it is not merely a question between interest 
received and interest paid, but the actual /yrmc^po/ of the Loan is paid 
out of the contributions of the early members I 



* Metm. Chambers, tome yean rinoe, stated tlie proportkms as more than three to 
eoe: and we have seen Mr. Samnd Brown speaking of the lock as all on the side of 
tha Mixed OffiesB. Very fiBwMntnalOffiMaliava ben of late yean established. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 



EXPENSES OF MANAGEMENT. 



Two Other pointS) each having an important bearing on the practice 
of lift ABBorance, jet remain to be disposed o£ 1. The Selection 
<lf JUvet. 2. Hxpemes of Management Here we have lives and 
moBej again under consideration. The selection of lives is necessarilj 
an important element in sound management, ffow important, we 
AaH endeavour presently to define. And with regard to expenses of 
management, there perhaps was never greater occasion than now, for 
the careful consideration of this point. It is tender ground to touch 
vpon, but its importance should outweigh all other considerations. 
We pnrpoee here to give it precedence. 

The materials we have at hand are comparatively scanty, and to 
some extent conflicting, but we hope to lay down a rule which will, 
in addition to being sdf-evident, stand the test of experience, As is 
omr custom, we will first glance at what has been said by others on 
tk subject. ^'The expenses of canying on an Insurance Office," 
as78 Professor de Morgan, '^thot^h they vary somewhat with the 
amount of business, yet do not by any means increase as fast In the 
first year of its existence, it would not be surprising if all the premiums 
paid were swallowed up by house-rents, salaries, &c., while in process 
of time increase of business might reduce such expenditure to 2 per 
eMt upon the yearly premiums." Mr. Samuel Brown presumes that 
it is **only in the early history of an Office that such a proportion as 
5 per cent, would be required for expenses of management" Mr. 
Samuel Ingall, actuary of the Imperial Office, in his examination 
before the Select Committee on Assurance Associations, said, '^ If the 
expenses of management be more than one-sixth of the amount of 
premiums (16 per cent) for any length of time, the Office could not he 
mid to be doing profitably ; and if the expenses amounted to Ofie- 
Aird of the annual premiums, / should say it was going on in a very 
hod way,** These remarks he applied to Offices which had been in 
existence seven to ten years. Mr. Downes, actuaiy of the Economic 
Offiooy stated before the same Committee, ''That from 10 to 12 per 
eant of the premium, with an Office well-established, would be suffi- 
eieoli" and at another time, that '* at the end of five years not more 
lliaa the margin (loading) should have been spent in expenses." 
Most authorities agree that the expenses of a Mutual Office should be 
ki»t down to the lowest point 

^nmiiiig firam the theoiy of Office expenditure to its practicei wo 
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find some startling facts. Mr. Samuel Brown informed the Seleei 
Committee of 1853 of the result of some comparisons he had insti- 
tuted, between 28 new Offices and 21 old ones. In the latter the first 
five years' average expenses were '* not more than 14 per cent, in- 
cluding deeds of settlement, preliminary expenses, and ihe expenMS 
of all kinds of establishing the Companies." In the 28 new Societies 
the expenses had averaged more than seventy-one per cent, per 
Mr. S. Ingall confirmed these results, so fiu* as the young Offices 
concerned with a very slight variation. He found the highest ex- 
penditure, by any one Office, was 264 per cent, on the amooni ot 
premiums and annuities received, and the lowest 30 per cent.* Tha 
expenses of the Metropolitan Life Office are stated to be only jns^ 
over 4 per cent, per annum on the receipts, and from the commence- 
ment to average only a little over 5 per cent.f In the Fritndi Pro^ 
vident Office the expenditure has been at the rate of A^ per cent. on. 
the nett premiums, or including agency commission, about 7^ per cent, 
on the gross premiums.^ While in another Office (we believe th^ 
Scottish Widowi Fund) it has been stated that while the reoeipta in 
the year 1853 were £479,666 the expenditure was only £6,71C^ bang- 
about ]-| percent. 

Dr. Farr speaks of the expenses of the existing 150 or 180 Offices. 
'* If the expenses of capital and of the foundation of new Comp anies 
are taken into account they probably do not amount to less than 
£1,000,000 a-year, and cannot be less than three-quarters of a million 
sterling ;" — a sum sufficient to pay the premiums on thirty or finlj 
millions of assurances ! 

Several considerations arise out of the preceding facts and opinions, 
without which they can hardly be reconciled or applied. When we 
speak of expenses of management, we refer to all the deductions which 
are made from the premiums actually paid by the policy-holders down 
to the time the same are invested as part of the funds of the Office. 
We therefore include the age^xts^ commission^ which forms an important 
item in the expenditure. Now it is more than probable that Pro- 
fessor de Morgan and Mr. Brown do not, in the estimates above given, 
include this item, while Mr. Ingall and Mr. Downes, without donbt, 
do include it. The Metropolitan Office has never paid agency com- 
mission on its business. The* Friends^ Provident Society pays an 
agency commission when the premiums are remitted through agents, 
but a large portion of its premiums are received direct from the 
assured. In the case of the 21 old against the 28 new Offices, as 
well as in the case of the 1-^ per cent, expenditure, this point is to be 
noted : the per centage is spread over the entire income^ and not ike 
income from premiums only — therefore, no proper comparison can be 
instituted. In the older Offices which have been well managed, a 
considerable portion of the annual income arises from interest om m- 
vestments ; now it is manifest that the expenditure upon this source of 
income need not, and ought not, to carry anything like the propottion 

* Vide Parliamentary Report 

t Richard Beck's Practical Hints on life Asiiraiioe. 

} 8m Ptm MagoMme, ISth Deomber, 1S66. 
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of 63q>eii8e which is properly chargeable on the premiums : indeed, 
in the Office calculations for the improvement of the funds no allow- 
ince for expenses is made. 

On iki'^ premiums the case is entirely different These — as we shall 
see in a subsequent section specially devoted to the subject — are made 
op of two parts : first, the nett sum required by the Office to meet the 
r&k of death — and secondly, a per centage or '* loading" upon that 
to meet (1) the cost of management^ (2) to form a contingent fund to 
meet excess of mortality or loss on investments, and (3) in a Mixed 
or Mutual Office to lay the foundation for a bonus fund. We have 
only here to do with the 'Moading" of the premiums as relating to 
the costs of management. On an average of the Offices this addition 
may be taken at one-fourth^ or 25 per cent, of the premiums actually 
paid by the assured. Is not the fact, then, apparent to the most 
inexperienced that if there be only a margin of 2o per cent, for ear- 
penses under all heads, and that the remainder of the premium be 
required to meet the actual losses, which may be expected in the best 
managed Offices from the mortality amongst the members — ^is it not, 
we say, clear to the most simple comprehension that the expenditure 
can never exceed 25 per cent, of the premiums received without endan- 
ffering the permanent stability of the Office so transgressing! 

We are, indeed, perfectly aware that no new Office can be expected 
to establish a business at an expenditure not exceeding 25 per cent, 
of the receipts from premiums. But what course should it adopt? 
The answer appears a simple one. If a Mixed Office, honestly consti- 
tuted, it has the psdd up portion of the shares subscribed; if a Mutual 
Office, it has its guarantee fund raised by loan or shares ; for we 
j^esnme no one would in the present day attempt to found an Office 
without this auxiliary. Let the balance-sheet be made out at the end 
of each year of operations. From the premiums received deduct 25 
per cent., or whatever the per centage of loading may be in each 
particular case. Set off the sum so deducted against the expenses of 
fimnation and management : and the balance of expenditure under 
these two heads charge to the paid up capital or guarantee fund. The 
balance of premiums annually remaining should be promptly invested 
at a rate of interest not less than that assumed to be realized in the 
ocmstmction of the Tables. The balance of the paid up capital or 
guarantee fund should lie at call or deposit, so as to be readily avail- 
able for emergencies, and should in every respect be a distinct fund 
from that formed by the reserved portion of the premiums. 

In the case of the premium fund, the interest realized should, of 
course, be added to the fund, to carry on the process of compound 
bterest provided for in the construction of the Tables of rates. 
The interest realized on the capital or guarantee fund, or on the 
balance of it from time to time remaining, and that only should be 
paid to its subscribers. Such an arrangement would carry honesty 
of intention on the face of it, and would inspire confidence. If 
several persons combine their capital to deal in any mercantile com- 
modity, and the speculation does not answer, on whom is the loar 
so^ioeedto fJEdlf If a number of persons combine to sell Aa&>Kc%aMO 
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policies, and the trade does not answer — the shop does not pay ill 
expenses— on whom should the loss fall but, as in the other case, on 
the promoters? In the history of Insurance Ck)mpanie8 we fireqoentlj 
find that the worst paying concerns declare the largest dividends^ and 
when the crisis arrives the original promoters are nowhere to be found : 
they have pocketted their dividends, sold their shares, and cleared 
off ! To follow out our proposition : If the business was saccessfol, 
the encroachments on the capital or guarantee fund would be less and 
less each year, until, in a few years, the turning point would arriye^ 
and the expenses being less than 26, or the other per centage of the 
grass premiums, additions would be made to these funds until they 
attained their original amounts, when they could, in the case of the 
Mutual Offices, be repaid to the lenders, with a fair share of tlie 
profits realized, as a remuneration for the risk incurred ; and, in the 
case of the Mixed Offices, be set apart, with other future periodic 
additions, regulated by the constitution of the Office, for the benefit of 
the shareholders. 

But assume the other side of the question, as, unfortunately, modem 
experience entitles us to do. Assume that year by year the expenses^ 
current and otherwise, continued to encroach upon the funds provided 
to meet them, when would be the proper time to bring things to a dose? 
Does it require any consideration to answer — When the fands sopro^ 
vukd are exhausted/ If the proprietors or lenders determine to in* 
crease the funds the experiment will last so much the longer, but in 
no case should a single sixpence of the nett premium fund, and its 
accumulations, be encroached upon. Under such a system, and such 
regulations, how different would be the position of all parties, as con- 
trasted with the plan now generally pursued of carrying on the game 
till the last shilling is expended, and only closing the doors when the 
brokers or less auspicious visitors *' take stock" of those who pass in 
and out T Shareholders would be protected by at once knowing the 
extent of their loss, and thus saved the necessity of precipitate excur- 
sions to Boulogne, or to the German Baths, regardless of wind, 
weather, and expense. Policy-holders would no longer be compelled 
to seek a remedy in the Court of Chancery, as in the case of the 
Amazon^ Cdxton^ Protestant^ and a dozen others ; or to quietly sub- 
mit to be defrauded of the premiums they have paid, as in the case of 
the Independent^ the Tontine^ the Reciprocal (!), and others ; to say 
nothing of being called upon, as in the case of the Security (!!) Mutual^ 
not only to lose the premiums paid, but also to pay the debts of the 
Society by virtue of the mutual principle !• while Directors might be 
spared the annoyance they now incur by reason of failure. Want of 
success is no disgrace : want of honour is lastingly so. Under the 
plan we have described the assurance fund would remain intact ; and 
at any moment an assignment could bo made to a respectable and 
successful office : while now, in nine cases out of ten, the transfer of 
business simply indicates handing over the policy-holders of one 
unfortunate to another equally so, but a little more daring and specu- 
lative. 

• Vide Pott Magagins, 7th June, 1S5SL 
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There are, undoalitedlj, in well managed offices, other sonrces out 
of whieh an occasional excess of ezpenditore can be met than that 
arising firom the loading of the premiums. Thej may be thus das- 
silled : (1). By investing the fliiids at a higher rate of interest than 
that assumed in the Talues. (2.) Bj lapsed and surrendered poficies. 
(3.) Bj the benefit arising from the selection (if lives. This last point 
win be next discussed* The others, in our section on profits 
or ^^ bonuses." It may be assumed that offices which exhibit no 
poarible regard for the expenses thej incur, are equally regardless of 
tiie class of lives they accept; and a consideration of the items 
** daims by death,** in their several balance sheets, confirms this view. 
With respect to surplus interest on investments again these offices are 
at fiuilt : for spen^g all tfaeit funds as they come in, they have no 
money to invest On the score of lapsed policies they do better ; 
far who would not let their policies lapse rather tlum sink more 
money in a failing concern — ^unless, indeed, the fatal probability of 
their speedily becoming daims reconciled them to the other alterna- 
tive I Even under the most favourable circumstances, however, it 
would be impossible for a young office to. realise much under these 
heads; certainly by no means suffident to justify an expenditure of 
some 50, 60, or even 70 per cent, of the premiums, as we have seen 
in some cases, assuming that such a rate of expenditure was to be 
continued but a few years, and then gradually to become reduced* 
On this last point, we think Mr. Percy M. Dove, of the Royai^ took 
a thoroughly business-like view when he said — ^referring to actuaries 
who appear to sanction such extravagance — *' There are great mistakes, 
even among some professional men, in thinking that very large 
expenses, even of 50 or 60 per cent., are allowable in the fint esta- 
blishment of a Company, to be spread over a series of years, whereas 
the fiict will be that a Company beginning with such an expenditure^ 
and getting business by its meanSy will, in few instances, have the 
eowrage to reduce to any great extent its fixture outlay P Mr. Edmonds, 
of the Legal and General Office was quite right in informing the 
Assurance Committee (in reply to a question) that while the propor- 
tionate expenditure of an office is '* continuaUy diminishing" during 
the first five or ten years, *' it never amounted to 82 per cent, in any 
€jffiee that has succeeded^ even in the first five years." On the con- 
trary, all those offices that have best succeeded have been the most 
economical at starting. An office now having an income of half a 
million per annum, spent in preliminary expenses the sum of three 
hundred and seventy ^ve pounds eighteen shillings sterling / In pro- 
portion as they have curtailed expenditure so have they achieved 
success. 

We have already extended this particular section beyond the pre- 
meditated bounds. But passing on from a consideration of what the 
expenses of management ought to be, we arrive at another, not with- 
out its importance — it is, how ought these expenses to be provided f 
We have already explained that at present they are met by a per 
eentage, or loading on the nett premiums. This, however, operates 
m many cases exceedingly inequitably. It would, we apprehend, be 
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difficult to say, on office experience, that a policy for a £1,000 on a 
life aged 20 costs more to *' manage** than one tor the same amoont 
and on the same conditions, on a Ufe aged 60. But inasmuch as the 
annual premium at the latter is three times as much as at the former 
age, the latter maj be said to contribute three times as much to the 
Office expenditure during the currency of his policy as the former, as- 
suming the per centage of " loading** to be equal at all ages. Of course 
the item of ^ agent's commission,** on the present system of a per 
centage on the premiums is heavier, but this is a mere matter of arrange- 
ment between the Office and the Agent, and any modification of the 
system could be made to include a proper adjustment of this point. 
The question has not escaped the attention of actuaries, although at pre- 
sent it has not been practically taken up. Professor de Morgan says, 
" the yearly contribution of every member to this fund ought to be 
the same.** Mr. Higham, of the Royal Exchangey replies — *' to tax 
all policies alike would be to prohibit small assurances ;** adding, " I 
think the yearly contribution of every member to the fund for 
expenses ought to be the same per centage on the amount of hu 
assurance^" and suggesting^of shillings per cent, per annum on the 
sum assured as *' about the amount required by an Office of average 
magnitude.** Mr. T. B. Edmonds also named the same sum. 

Mr. Jellicoe speaks of the present system as "an arrangement 
which is quite inconsistent with either justice or propriety; since 
putting apart the item of commission, there is no reason whatever 
why each of the assured in a given sum should not make the same 
contribution to the annual surplus and expenses, whether likely to be 
called to do so for a short period, or for many years to come.*** 

We think this plan would be an improvement ; but even to it it 
might be replied, that a policy for £2,000 costs no more to carry 
through the Office books than a policy for £200, although the agency 
commission, stamps, and perhaps medical fee might be greater. But 
we do not intend to dwell further on the point. It is possible, in the 
distribution of profits, to remedy very many of such seeming inequali- 
ties, and in some Offices this case is met. These points will come 
again indirectly before us in our chapter on "Bonuses,** and the 
" Selection of an Office.** 

• yideii«Mr«ceif<yastiie,yoLiL,p.886 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



SELECTION OF LIYEa 



The lieavj peeimlaiy engagements of Life Assnrance Offices de- 
peoding almost solelj on the contingency of death, it is obvious that 
tlie selection of healthy lives, on which to base their contracts becomes 
a very importanti indeed, a primary, consideration. To those unac- 
quainted with the practice of life Assurance it might indeed appear, 
that inasmuch as the rates of premium are deduced from Mortality 
TaUes, founded on observations of the mortality of the entire king- 
dom^ — the young and old — ^the weak and the strong — ^the diseased and 
the most robust — ^that it would be sufficient for the safety of the 
Office if a fidr average of all these classes could be brought to contri- 
bate to, and participate in its funds — and so it would, if only this fiur 
average could be secured ! Here the difficulty hinges ; but we have 
afaready to some extent prepared the way for its solution. In our 
chapter upon longevity we have shewn the ill effects of undue mental 
exertions and excitement as against bodily occupations ; and in our 
general notes on mortality, we have shewn the ill effects of town as 
against country residence. Now to what class do the bulk of assured 
lives belong, and, for the most part, where do they dwell? To the 
first part of the question the answer is, that frx>m amongst the pro- 
fessional and the trading classes — those who are borne down, too 
frequently, by the mental anxieties of their callings — ^becoming old 
men even in tiieir youth — ^is drawn the great body of Life Assurers. 
These dasses, by very necessity, must reside near the *' busy haunts 
of men" — ^in bustling towns and pent-up dties-^nany of them in 
dismal chambers and ill-ventilated counting-houses ; places to which 
a wholesome atmosphere becomes a stranger, and the sun's rays never 
penetrate ! It is against evils such as these selection has to combat. 
We have given numerous authentic instances of persons who, in this 
country, have lived to ages considerably over a century. We can 
pot our hands on thousands of cases where a hundred years has been 
the Umit— but was ever an assured life known to die at such an ad- 
vanced age f We believe not. Those who have hitherto attained to 
those ages have been persons of the humbler ranks of life. Agricul- 
toral Usurers, gardeners, fishermen, and of similar occupations, and 
these are not the class of lives Offices are called upon to assure. Let 
us look to the records of the Offices. The Amicable Society has 
assured lives for a period of 150 years, but the oldest life on its books 
fied at 97 1 The Pelican Office in 60 years has lost one \i& ^x\:dl<^ 
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jne age. The Bayal Exchanffe^ in 135 jean, has no ezperienee 
ejond the age of 96; the London Asiurance, during ihe same 
>eriod, can onlj reach to 90. The EquUabltt in a century, fumiahM 
JO case beyond 95 ; the Albion^ in half a century, stops at the same 
point. The Rocky in a like period, paid on its oldest life at 94 ; the 
Union and the Imperial the same. The Sun has no experience in 
lives beyond 92 ; the Atlas and the Law life stop at the same point. 
Yet how is it? In Annuity and TonHne Societies we hear of no such 
transient limits I It is not many years since Mary Benton, a nominee 
in a Tontine at Perth, died at the venerable ago of 122 ; while, bat 
last year, ])iCss Cunningham, nominee in the same Tontine, died at 
Edinburgh at 107. But here the opposite conditions prevail : peace 
of mind by reason of easy circumstances, and at least in one case, 
a country instead of town life. For other statistics on the longevi^ 
of annuitants, see page 132. 

It is, perhaps, impossible to trace all the causes which <^wrate 
in these opposite directions : but we have the &ct, in addition to the 
foregoing incidents, that Mortality Tables which have been constructed 
upon the recorded experience of assured lif&— -with the benefit oC 
selection — shew results no more favourable to human life on an average 
of ages than those deduced from the general mortality of the kingdom 
— ^vide the Equitabiti Amicable^ and Experience Tables already pub- 
lished. What the result might h^ in the absence of selection, we 
cannot say, the experiment, to our knowledge, not having been tried ; 
but reasoning upon the facts already before us, and the authcnitaes 
we have to cite, we should suppose it would be fatal to the succeaa oT 
any OfHce that might hazard a triaL The great founder of the EIng- 
lish Offices, Dr. Price, clearly anticipated such a state of things as 
above indicated. "Those persons," he says, "will be most for flying 
to these establishments who have feeble constitutions, or are subject 
to distempers which they know render their lives particularly preea" 
rious ; and it is to be feared that no caution will be sufficient to prevent 
all danger from hence" And herein he solved the enigma. 

Mr. Morgan, in one of his addresses to the Court of the Eqvitabie 
Society, spoke of " selection" as a " perpetual source of profit.'' In 
his preface to the Tables of the Experience of the Equitable Society, 
he enters more fully upon the question : — " In a body of lives of the 
same age, all selected as healthy from the general mass of mankind, 
it is obvious that the rate of mortality must be considerably less for 
the first ten or twenty years after selection than amongst those from 
whom they are thus chosen. As, however, these selected lives advance 
in age, their general health, and the rate of mortality amongst them, 
will naturally approximate to the common standard. This approxi 
mation cannot be accurately estimated, if the observations be take 
from a blended mass of lives." Subsequent writers have noted th 
last point, and prepared Tables based on observations upon class 
of lives assured at the same age. The results will be referred to 
we proceed. 

Mr. Charles Ansell said, before the Select Committee, " I sho 
think the mode in which lives are selected, as it is admirably tern 
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fliaiisihecare taken in accepting none but desirable lives, it anex^ 
eeeHnghf importani element ; and the best calculated 9caU of premkmu 
m lie fDorld would not make an Institution safe that is careless in ac' 
etptmg all the lives that art brought to it** Mr. J. J. Downes 
eantions us against patting too much faith in the benefit of selection. 
**It is supposed," he says, <' that people coming into an Assurance 
Office are so selected that they wUl not die for a considerable time : 
now, that is not the case ; we find people die in the first year of their 
assurance, and that, is as likely to happen in one Ofiice as another." 
Mr. T. B. Edmonds speaks of a yerj large element of the safety of a 
life Office, depending '^ on the way in which the lives have been 
selected," adding, however, that the value of selection " is always 
diminishing, atul is of very little value in the case of policies which 
have endured more man ten years; they become the average lives, 
their mortality being very nearly the mortality of male lives among 
the general population at the same ages." These conflicting opinions 
point out the necessity for further investigation. 

Dr. Farr, who throws an Merest into all subjects of this class upon 
which he touches, gives us some information on this point : — 

**T1ie Sdectioii of liYeB,*" he sayt, ** is not yet fully nndeivtoodj but it may be broadly 
ftetad that 27 in 1000 men of the population of the age of 20 and under 60 are suffering 
horn, some kind of disease or other ; that several of the diseases are of long duration, 
that others are recurrent, and that some are hereditair ; that consumption, the most 
eommon fatal disease, lasts on an average two years, although it varies considerably in 
dfliBtion ; and that cancer, another form of chronic ntal dis^Me, is much mora common 
in women than it is in men. On all these grounds it is clear that selection will diminish 
the mortality in the first year or two, or three or four years subsc^iuent to its exercise. 
Am tke age ofpenont auwring advancei the w^uence o/* selection increaset^ and in this 
wmj It is stated that a former Government incurred heavy losses by the sale of life 
ABimfties on old lives to unscrupulous spectators.*** 

And in another place he adds, that — 

"Any advantage an Office mav secure by the oi>eration of selection maj be set down 
aa legiamate profit. If some skill be not applied in selection the mor.ahty of assured 
livas wiU he above tke average of the nation^ and the retuU fesf.** 

Mr. Samuel Brown, also a competent authority, speaking of the 

profits arising from the mortality being less than that expected under 

the Table of Mortality adopted, points out that this is not a permanent 

mmree of profit: — 

^ The Selection of Lives,** he says, ** tends to bring together a body of individuals in 
a hi^er state of health, and consequently exhibiting a less mortality at any given age 
fior some TMis after selection than would be experienced in the general mass of toe 
natioo. Tonng Offices, therefore, frequently declare bonuses which they cannot hope 
to maintain ; and whilst the members * expectations* have been excited, and their desire 
fior gain stimulated by the auspicious commencement, at each succeeding division this 
ioaroe of profit will be diminisned, till at last tke balance wiU be eniir^ on the other 
tide. The surviving members, who have been too sanguine in their hopes, and have 
^ttvided amongst themselves and their deceased co-partners, the provision which ought 
to have been made for a mortality which must necessarily increase with the age of the 
Offloe, will, with reluctance, have to refund part of their too early acquired gains ; or 
what wiU be equally detrimental to the success of the Company, fall back for assistance 
on the proprietanr body where anv such exists.** Again, " Tne general tendency of 
•dflction cannot oe mistaken, and it is universally found that if the mortality in the 
tot fisw years be less, it increases veiy rapidly after a short period.** 

This point, which is one of great importance, is further illustrated 
by some comparative Tables of the duration of life amongst the 

* Vide Twelfth Report of the Begistrar-OeneraL 
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neral public at varioos ages between 80 and 65, and the dimlion 
selecUd lives at various corresponding ages. The result shows thai 

bile the mortality among persons assuring at the age of 45 was oolj 

jist over 1 per cent., the mortality amongst persons who had assured 

X the age of 30, and had continued assured up to the age of 45, was 

iiearlj one and three quarters per cent. 

'* It follows," sajrs Mr. Brown, **that in a SodeCj newly wtabUshed, when 1S6 
deaths had been expected, reckoned upon between the ages of 45 and 50, and on taking 
a yaloatlon in the first five years, it was discovered that only 109 deaths had actoallj 
occurred, if the directors or members, who had not looked on the subrject in the liglU 
which it is here presented, should insist npon a division of all the funds which had beea 
accumulated to pay this cUffisrence in the number of the claims^ they would be actiiw 
against the interests and future stability of the Company : for now would they be me 
to meet the claims arising from the increased mortality between the same am after 

16 jrears* existence. This point must be carefullly distinguished mm the 

expected increase of claims which arises from the advancing age of the members. 7%tm 
are duly provided for by the premiums, where they are adecjuate in the flnt fnetewrw, 
and properly improved afterwards. The distinction is most miportant.** 

Mr. W. Morgan, again, in 1829, after fifty years' experience as 
actuary of the Equitable Office, thus expresses himself:^ 

** Between a number of select lives and the general of mankind the dilTerence fai the 
rate of mortality will, atjint, he ootuiderahhf mfaoowr of the former; but this differenoe 
will be continually lessening, till, in process oftmtA, U wiu vanish aUogethery as it is found 
to have done, among the lives of long stancung in the EauitabU Society. Should any 
Institution, therefore, of this kind, m the eany period or its existence be tempted, by 
the high probability of life among its members, eiUier to reduce its premiums or to adopt 
any oUier violent measures for impMring its resources, the consequences, thoo^^ not 
inunediate, must ultimately terminate in disappointment and ruin.** * 

Dr. Milne (the compiler of the Carlisle Table) after much experience, 
observes : — 



** Although the members of such a Society (as the Equitable') when they fint 
are select lives, they are not even then so much better than the common average as many 
persons suppose ; for the more precarious a life is, the stronger is the inducement for 
parties interested in its continuance to get it insured, so that bad risks are frequently 
ofiered to such Companies. And many proposals for insurance are accepted by the 
Directors that are thought very eligible at the time, in cases where they are not aware 
of any specific objection to the life proposed. Besides, it is to be considered tliat of the 
number in a Society at any one time but a small proportion can have been recently 
admitted, and in a few years from the time of admission the members will generally 
have come down to the common average of persons of the same ages.'^^ 

Mr. T. R. Edmonds follows in the same strain : " Assured lives 
represent a better class of lives than the average, and that superiority 
is probably greatest in the first few years, and it gradually diminishes. 
From the Equitable and Amicable experiences," he adds, " including 
the first ^\e years of membership, the result of the total observations 
on assured lives agrees closely with the last observations of the Re- 
gistrar General, on the total male population of England for the seven 
years ending 1844." 

The observations on which Mr. Edmonds bases bis conclusions, 
extend, in the case of the Equitable Society, over a period of 66 
years preceding 1829 ; those of the Amicable Society over 33 years 
preceding 1841. In the case of the Economic Society, the recent 
investigations extend over a period of 32 years, viz., from 1st June, 
1823, to 31st December, 1855, and shew results more favourable than 

* A View of the Rise and Progress of the Equitable Society, by W. Morgan, p. 46L 
\ Human mortality, Encyclopedia ^ritannica. 
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af heretofore deduced from assured life, the mortality having been 
J 90 per cent, of the Equitable Experience, 94 of the Carlisle 
Table, 95 of the Experience Table, and but 58 of the Northampton 
Table ! It must, however, be remembered that this latter Office is a 
n^dlj increasing one, and that, therefore, the benefit of selection 
over a large number of lives accepted, during the last five or six years, 
has to be taken into account in the comparison. Speaking generally 
of the experience of that Office, the mortality of all ages up to 52 has 
been less than expected by the Tables;* from 52 to 71 greater; and 
at higher ages equal. 

The results from the Equitable and Amicable Tables, as arranged 
by Mr. Eldmonds, shew a mortality of 50 per cent greater amongst 
fives some time selected than amongst those of recent selection ; or, 
as he terms it, between " ancient" and '* modem" selected lives. Re- 
ferring to some Tables he had prepared, he says, '^ It will be seen 
that in the Equitable^ between the ages of 40 and 45, the mortality 
among those who have been members less than five years, is 465 out 
of 10^000; among those who have been members for more than 15 
years, 777 die of 10,000 in ^yq years, being a difference of full 50 
per cent. The figures which follow at succeeding ages are nearly 
the same, and such is the case in the Amicable.*^^ 

Mr. £. J. Farren, who has also paid considerable attention to this 
subject, has fomished the following Table of the mortality per 1,000 
at iiY^ ages amongst assured lives, as compared with the general 
population : — 



Age. 


Among ABsnred Lives. 


Amone the general male 
population of England. 


First 
Tear. 


First and 
sabtcqaent yrftrs. 




SO 
40 
60 
60 
70 


»1 

14 
28 
64 


62^ 


lOi 

17 

814 

67 



After enumerating the influence of selection over the first year, Mr. 
Farren concludes that the rates of mortality of persons insured, 
^ would not particularly differ from those prevailing among the male 
population at large, taken indiscriminately without regard to health." 

Mr. Higham, by another road, has arrived at similar conclusions 

with the preceding writers. His investigations have been directed 

more especially to selection as exercised by the policy-holders against 

Assurance Companies, As the result, he shows that tlte majority of 

kpsed policies are on the best class of lives— diseased policy-holders 

hemg idways anxious to retain their policies : — 

''One if ttmck,** he says, ** with the fact that assured lives are, for some time after 
much better tlian the commonitj at large, bui that after awhUe they become 



* TIm Eeimomie is founded on a Table deduced from Flnlaison^s Table (Males), the 
EfmtaNe Experience, and Carliik Table. " It is a Table," says Mr. Downes, the 
aetaanr of the Office, "better graduated, more mathematically symmetrical, than 
•ithar of Um other Tables.** 

t Vide Report of Select Committee. 
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mmch wane. If the oompaiian be made with a Table lepresentiiig the diaaeti of Hfc 
in the better dattet of meMftify to which aasofed lives generally belongs their infcih g Uy 
after a short peHod of assuranoe wU he tHB more strongly exkibiled. Then can be 
nothing," be says, " in their constitution or drcnmstancesto aoooont for this ; and it ean 
arise from no other cause than the selection vMeh the aemred exereue aaaimt me Compmt^ 
by dropping policies on healthy lives, and retaining those on lives which have beooaie 
bad or aoubuuL Various writers, who have noticed the inferiorii^ of insured ttvas 
taken in the mass, have hastily concluded that the care which the (jompaniea esMtmtkm 
in the admission of applicants fails in its purpose, through the incomMeteoess of the 
information, and the occasional success of disnonest speralators. But, he oontinnei) 
'* if this were so it would be apparent from the outset, whereas in the early yean after 
entry the reverse is the case. 1 conclude, therefore, that if we could trace the after- 
history of all who appear upon our books, we should find that they really wen, aa a 
whole, the select lives we supposed them to be on admission ; that those idio druu ped 
their policies were those who permanently enloyed good health, while thoae who had 
fSsllen into bad health were careful to retain them." 

Dr. Fan* has clearly arriyed at similar conclusioiis. He said, in his 
evidence before the select committee :— 

^ A man in leaving an Office has this advantage, that he exerdsea a certain optloQ 
in this way : if he is in ill-health he continues attached to the Office. He only leaves 
the Office if he is in sood health, consequently iigwee the Office an adeamiage^ amdrame 
the state of heaUh if me members contsmte m aU eases aUacheato the Sodetjf. 

Whether all the considerations which attach to this portion of the 
practice of Life Assurance have been touched upon, we can hardty 
saj. It is particularly desirable that agents should have oorred 
notions of the importance of " selection" in the conduct of an Office, 
as there is no point upon which they so frequently come in coUiaioa 
with the '^ powers that be." Every agent is naturally (and general^ 
apart from mere considerations of commission) desirous that the Uvea 
he submits to the Office he represents should be accepted, and at the 
ordinary rates : they being for the most part from among his relatives 
or personal acquaintance, to whom it is exceedingly unpleasant to 
have to communicate the fact of rejection, or even of having been 
^^ put up" in the rates. But in all well managed Offices, unless the 
agents be well up in their business, such occurrences are very fre- 
quent, arising not frt)m any disregard to the extension of business — 
a fact made patent by the expenditure which most Offices incur to 
secure it — but simply from a knowledge, that unless the lives pro- 
posed be at least up to the standard of the Mortality Table adopted, 
the acceptance would lead to the annihilation of all profits, if not 
ultimately of the Office itself. Such are the arguments which might 
be lithographed on all circulars announcing the fearful edict of a life 
being "declined." 

But this is not the only lesson the agent may draw from the consi- 
derations presented in this chapter. Next to the annoyance occasioned 
by the refusal of a life, is that attending the surrender of a policy. 
We will not suppose any agent so unreasonable as to participate in a 
belief often expressed by policy-holders, on desiring to surrender, 
that all premiums paid upon that particular policy has been so much 
gain to the Office. K that theory were applied to edl the policiet m 
any particular Office^ from what source would the claims and ez- 
pences be provided ? The absurdity of the notion constitutes its best 
reftitation. Every premium received indicates a corresponding, and, we 
may add, a current liability in respect of some of the existing policios. 
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WlieOy therefore, a polio7-bolder wishes to surrender, this ciroum- 
StfUioe has to be taken into account. The point we are now referring 
Uh however, is that oi the selection which in all such cases appears to 
be exercised against the Office, and which, if full, reliance be placed 
upon the authorities already quoted, is almost sufficient to deter Direc- 
tors from offering anj surrender value at all. We are not advocating 
a course of illiberalitj : for this would, generally speaking, be reta- 
liated upon the Office by loss of business — ^indeed we shall presently 
enumerate liberality in this particular as one of the improvements in 
the practice of Life Assurance. We are simply pointing out the fact, 
that inasmuch as theory indicates that the best lives only surrender 
their policies to the Office, this fact should account for the apparent 
indifference of Offices to purchase their policies. 

Without pursuing this point further, we may all agree with Mr. 
Higham, that it ''is one deserving of very serious consideration, 
especialiy by those who are accustomed to regard lapsed assurances as a 
source {^profit. It might," he says, '' be so if the policies to be 
droi^ped were settled by lot ; but seeing that a power of selection is ex- 
ercised in opposition to the interests of the Company, there is every 
reason to fear that a loss instead of a gain is the result. It is true, a 
measure of profit is shown upon the immediate transaction, inasmuch 
as the Company are enabled to dispose of their reserve in respect of 
the policies surrendered. But this is so obviously done at the expense 
of the future, that one can hardly hear a Company congratulating 
themselves on their large profits from discontinued policies^ without 
beisig reminded of the man in the /able, who cut open the goose to secure 
the golden eggs. 

Passing on to another phase of the question, the desirability, or 
otherwise, of the present mode of selection, has been much discussed 
by several modem writers. Those who object to the method now in 
practice say, that a very large number of assurable lives are lost to 
the great majority of Offices. Of course the '^ diseased," '' impaired," 
and " declined" Offices, now so constantly brought before us, have to 
some extent remedied the eviL 

" Formerly," says Mr. E. J. Farren, " the assurance of lives not 
considered select, was scouted. It was considered unjustifiable to take 
lives not in perfect health ; but now even the oldest Companies have 
virtually given this distinction up, because they declare bonuses with- 
out reference to health." 

Mr. Scratchley says, by the present system, " the number of 
assurable lives is greatly contracted, and many persfuis w)io, in the 
long run, do not die before their time, are debarred from the liericfitu 
of Life Assurance. So restricted a system tr unnectMnary, for, if a 
scale of increased rates were deduced from observations of an exten- 
sive average of each disease, and applied by a skilful nm\\v\i\ offir^rr 
as a guide in each particular cau, then a large numJjer of apparently 
ummpaired lives, we believe, might be awiur^^i, who would U: found 
to yield a return less productive of loss to the 8oci#;ty, than a Himilar 
number of strong persons (assured at ordinary thU-m) wIi/imd mAf- 
security in the poeseasioo of health renders them indifferent and care- 
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less of precautions. The old saying," be adds, *' of a crealdng door 
lasting longer on its hinges, is, by the experience of Assurance 
Companies, found to be true." He thus concludes his remarks on 
the subject : — *' We urge, therefore, that the field of assurance should 
no longer be limited ; tibat inasmuch as Life Assurance is merely the 
result of judicious money measurement of the contingencies of human 
existence, the system may safely be extended ; that attempts should 
be made to determine a proper charge for the general assurance of 
lives, however apparently they may have departed fiK>m the assumed 
standard of average good health. If this were done^ we should cease 
to meet with aged persons^ who tell us of their having been declined by 
such an Office when youngP This, however, is a point of conside- 
ration for the Offices rather than for ourselves, and to them we 
leave it 

As one of the advantages arising from selection of lives, we may 
refer to a fact on the authority of Dr. Brinton, a physician of eminence 
and examiner to the Mutual Life Office, that the deaths from con- 
sumption amongst assured lives does not exceed one-tenth of the 
average of such deaths among the whole population, as shewn by the 
Registrar-General's returns. We may also note here tbat the risk of 
death firom consumption decreases with advancing age. Dr. Brint^m 
estimates that at 40 half the danger is over ; and at 50 three-fourths 
in the male, and four-fiflhs in the female. At 60 but one-fourteenth 
remains even in the male, in whom the liability throughout the whole 
of life is almost one-fourth greater than in the female (6 to 4). 

During the last year or two more attention has been directed to 
the duties of medical examiners of Life Offices, and several able 
pamphlets have appeared. We may mention one by Mr. William 
Hannam, and another by Dr. Brinton. 

Weight is a point to which Dr. Brinton attaches some Importance 
He lays it down as a rule, that an adult male in good health, 66* 
inches in stature, ought to weigh rather more than 10 stone, or 140 
pounds avoirdupois ; and that for every inch above or below this 
height we may respectively add or subtract about five pounds. To- 
wards the close of early adult life, he remarks, corpulence generally 
increases. 

On the subject of insanity, he remarks, that all researches into the 
mortality of lunatics conclusively show that their probabilities of life 
are much less than those of some persons at corresponding ages; 
especially fix)m the firequency with which such unhappy persons com- 
mit suicide ; and the numberless chances of accident, privations, or 
exposure, to which the state of their intellect renders them liable. 

It is true we frequently hear of lunatics dying at advanced ages, 
but the proportion of these is very smalL 

The points we have noted are those of paramount importance in 
regard to selection for Life Assurance. 
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CHAPTER DC 



mFBOYEMENTS IN THE PRACTICE OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 



We should hardly do justice to this division of our subject if we 
were to omit to notice, in some connected form, the yarious improve- 
ments which have fiK>m time to time been introduced into the practice 
of life Assurance. Careful inquiry will, indeed, show, as we have 
entimated in our prface, that these are neither so numerous,nor 
exactly of the same character, as those of our readers who have only 
gleaned their information from newspaper advertisements, or the 
prospectuses of individual Offices, have been led to imagine. Our 
comparison, of course, dates from the period when Life Assurance 
became a science : having proper data to fall back upon ; or to be 
more definite, we will gc^back to the period of the publication of the 
Carlisle Tables. The gradual improvements in the science have been 
pretty carefully noted in our historical division. 

The desirability of being able to discriminate between real im- 
provements, and those of a delusive and fallacious character, we need 
not stop to dwell upon. It is one of the most natural results of com- 
petition that it should lead to the assumption of all kinds of pretended 
advantages on the part of individual Offices. And it« is one of the 
obvious requirements of Insurance Agents to be able to test these 
pretended benefits, and estimate them for what they are worth. How 
many agents have had to reproach themselves that, instead of leading 
their clients away from danger, they have, unwittingly it may be, but 
none the less fatally, induced them to fondle with the shadow and lose 
the substance t and how many more may yet do so? So long as the 
principle of life Assurance can lay claim to the proud distinction of 
being the most extensively applicable, the most prudent, and all 
things taken into account, the most advantageous, of all known in- 
vestments, so long will there continue to be fixed upon it all kinds of 
fidlacious schemes for the entrapment of the unwary — and so long 
will those who are sincerely interested in the progress of the system 
have to arm themselves to grapple therewith I 

We need hardly invoke the stem authority, and still sterner expe- 
rience, of Mr. Taylor, the assistant-registrar of Joint-Stock Com- 
panies, to proclaim the fact, "That it is a matter of absolute certainty 
that an Assurance Company, founded on unsound principles, must 
aeeasion losses at some time or other to the puhlxc^^ — ^yet in the all- 
absorbing desire for individual benefit, without regard to the proba- 
Inlilies of the casei how often do we see persons enlisting under tVk^ 
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banner of the most blatant absnrdities, and deriding all piorcr re il 
advice to the contrary. All that we now aim at, however, is to 
qualify our readers to appreciate those Offices — ^whether old or joang 
— ^whichy while offering all the real and solid advantages which an 
consistent with stability and equity, promise only what they can fairly 
perform — and scrupulously perform all they promise. 

To carry out this object, we shall have occasion to glance at some 
of the pretended xmprovemenis which have been introduced ; and this, 
again, will lead us to indicate several points where we think further 
improvements are alike practicable and desirable. 

To proceed then with the improvements already introduced, they 
may be classified as follows : — 

L Mor€ Moderate Rates of Premimn. 

2. Stibttiiuium of Mixed for Proprietary or Non-Borne Givwg Qgkee, 

8. ExUimon of ihe LimUt of Foreign TnweBing and BetideHce, 

4. Modyieation of CondiHone Regarding Deathe bg Smcidee. 

5. More Liberal Conditions Regarding Surrendered and Lapsed PoBeies 

6. AppXoaHon of Assurance to Diseased Liees. 

7. Increasing and Decreasing Rates ofPremkms. 

S. AUowing Portions of Premium to Remain ai Credit ii^ Exeqstional Caem 

9. Loans on Policies fir Keeping ikem m Foroe. 
10. More Pron^t Settlement of Claims, 

I. AND n. MODERATE RATES OF PREHIUK; — ^NON-BONUS QTSTOQ 

OFFICES. 

The advantages resulting to assurers from the almost general 
adoption of more moderate rates of premium, and the gradual substi- 
tution of Offices giving a share of profits to policy-holders, in the 
place of some of the earlier Offices which charged extortionate rates 
and gave no return, are so obvious that we need say nothing more 
upon these heads than will be found in various passages throughout 
this work. 



III. EXTENSION OF THE LIMITS OF FOREIGN RESIDENCE. 

The extension of the limits allowed for travelling and residence in 
foreign countries, is a great advantage to nearly all classes of assurers. 
The number of persons who are called upon to travel to or reside in 
foreign countries is increasing yearly with the growth of commerce: 
while the number who seek foreign climes for recreation and instruc- 
tion is increasing with the facilities of travelling, and the cultivation 
of the fine arts. Some idea of the extent of the former class may he 
gleaned from some statistics in our chapter on the Census : as to the 
latter class, March is a month generally anything but inviting to 
travellers. The figures at page 1 1 3 may, therefore, be considered 
almost at the minimum ; for, the events of 1851 tended to draw people 
to, rather than away from, England. 

Formerly these limits were so prescribed that policies became 
forfeited almost before people knew they had transgressed : or if per- 
mission was .applied, the extra premium demanded was such as to 
amount almost ^.o an annihilation of the value of the policy. It m 
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not siMh a Teiy man j jetin since the Nonciek Unum Office announced 
in its proBpecta8» ^* No extra premium is demanded for sea-risk for 
the passage between Dover and Calais, or for that between Holjbead 
and Dnbliny pnmdtd suck passage be taken on board his Mqfesiy*s 
regtUar padketsr' With improvements in steam navigation Uiese 
restrictions became abolished, and it became customary with the Lifc^ 
Offices to allow the assured to pass in decked vessels or steam packetSi 
not only to the Channel Islands and the Isles of Sark and Man, but 
in time of peace to the several ports in the English Channel, the Bay 
of Biscay, the German Ocean, &c. &c., the most general limits being 
between Texel, at the extremity of Holland, on the north, and the 
French port of Brest, on the south ; and to the present day some of 
the older Offices continue these as their limits. These regulations ' 
were originally founded upon a belief in the uncertainty of risk 
arising from a change of climate ; the extent of this risk not being 
understood formerly as well as it is at the present time. 

But the extension of limits just pointed out by no means meet the 
requirements of the case ; and of tins fact many of the best conducted 
Offices are fast becoming cognizant. Hence we find some of thoso 
Offices allowing their asstved to travel to, or reside in, any part of Bri- 
tish North America ; while several established CompanicH are going still 
further, and allowing residence in Australia and California (the gold 
regions in each case most particularly excepted !); also in Now Zealand, 
and, indeed, in any part of the world, north of about (vnryini; with 
the Office) 38 degrees of north latitude, and south of 30 df^grens of 
south latitude ; and it is but fair to state, that the Scotch Officon luivo 
beeh foremost in these liberal arrangementf^ 

In most of the cases last-named' permission must !m) had of the 
Office, and in some instances the ^< sea risk" of some few shillin;(rt jMtr 
cent, has to be paid by the assured. 

The advantages of these arrangements are, perhaps, more appfirr*nt 
in cases where policies are held under assignment, and whitro forff'ituro 
of the policy would follow if the life assured tr^ft|mMMHl )N*yori(i llio 
limits. In these days of emigration it is by no nM;arm unuHuiil • in 
fact, it has come to be rather customary, with t\ntHti who fwivn not 
succeeded as they could desire in this country, U) try thr;ir inrUnwH in 
other quarters of the globe. In such caM;^ the livoM nm not iin- 
frequently assured for the benefit of cn;ditrir><, and anytfiin^ wfiirh 
tends to give increased security is of real commori-hil iulvstuittirt'.. 

Of course, in such transactions, the (M» muni not \h: all a^/ainot thn 
Offices: hence the mode of conveyance at K^ra U VunitfA t/i (h-r {%<•«! 
vessels and steamers,and there i.igem;rally af^in'lition n'Mtti/'tinpr mirh 
foreign travel to times of peace, — that Mnp[ iitttU'TKVf»*U in if« i/t'in'tttl 
sense, to imply peace between tliis country and th<; 'ounfiy njirn«d im 
the destination, but it is clear that it rntji>t al»!0 'wi\Ay ^n-.tr*: t^rtwci-fi 
the intervening countries (or on th<i v^a;*) projK/^^-'l to \h'. frtivi'fr<'«l. 
And such advantages as tho«e enumerat^yj an; vt-ry |;ro)i«'ily lifniiiil 
to bontt fide hohiers of the prjlifries. 

In most caseSy also, where thje limits f/f irnvt-.l or n'fi'U'Uif. havn 

u nin tentionally, uyfmufAv'ji U:in;i;y;iv«'.ti uutut'»V\viV\^ 
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i the discovery of the fJEU^ either hy the assured or the hdder of die 
>lic7, ^® Office will fix the proper rate for the risk inclined, and io 
revent the policy from forfeiture. 

The last point to notice under this head is the introdnctioii of 
* whole-world-policies.** Under these, by payment of a fixed extra 
premium, the assured may travel to, or reside in, any part of the 
world without risk of forfeiture. In order, however, to obtain 
such policies, the assured has to declare that, at the time of taking out 
the assurance, he has no intention of residing beyond the limits 
ordinarily allowed. Several Offices grant them only after a oertain 
number of years of membership. These policies were introdooed, 
also, by the Scotch Offices, but we observe several of the Rn^iA 
Offices are adopting them. 



IT. SUICIDES. 

Formerly, in the event of an assured life dying by suicide (as also 
by duelling, or the hands of justice), all interest in the policy was lost 
to the family or personal representative of the person so dying; 
although in the oase of a person holding under a bond fide assignment, 
death from these causes, veiy properly, would not invahdate the policj, 
provided notice of assignment had been given to the Office previoiis 
to the death. The improvement we have to note here is that some of 
the Offices — we think we may say the majority of them — are b^;iniilng 
to pay at least some consideration to the unfortunate families of persons 
dying by suicide, and that the advantage is no longer entirely in fiivoor 
of strangers. The Offices we refer to undertake to pay to the baxatj 
(where the policy has not been assigned) the surrender or Office vahie 
of the policy on the day before death took place. This value, as we 
shall hereafler see, varies considerably with the duration, of the policy 
and the bonus additions made thereto. In all cases, such a return is a 
graceful expression of sympathy with the family, and in many it will 
come in the form of a substantial return. 

This feature is capable of veiy useful extension. ^ 



y. SURRENDERED AND LAPSED POLICIES. 

The most permanent and also the most powerful drawback to the 
progress of Life Assurance has been the fear that if, in the hour of 
adversity, the assured should be unable to keep up his premiums, all 
his previous payments would be forfeited : thus not only thwarting 
his good intentions, but increasing his pecuniary misfortunes. Policies 
so forfeited are called lapsed. 

Other persons would be induced to assure, providing that they 
were certain of meeting with liberal treatment after the immediate 
purpose of assuring had passed away. Or, as Dr. Farr has expressed 
it, *'It o/lens happens that persons are deterred from insuring be* 
cause they lose all command over their money, which they may be 
able to employ more advantageously to themselves when the purposes 
for which they insured are accomphshed." All obstacles, then, to the 

« See F9»t Mag., 7\h JLusojil, Y«5«,^. 2o3. 
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paymeat of a fidr rarrender value for policies proposed to be discon- 
tinued seems in the end short-sighted policy. The Offices reply that 
" only the best lives surrender," which may be true, but as even these 
cannot be retained in an Office by unfair usage, it is best to put a good 
fiice upon . the transaction. Mr. Charles Babbage long since a^ed, 
'* What is the reason for thus concealing from the public a fact with 
which it is essential for them to be acquainted, in order to judge of 
the fEumess of the terms offered to them ?** adding, '* I believe it to 
be more advantageous to make the value of a poHcy known, and its 
property transferrable to the greatest extent," and in such belief we 
most entirely coincide. A writer in Tcti^s Magazine^ referring to the 
past state of things, puts matters thus strongly : — *' Ltfe is not more 
uncertain to the miyority of mankind than income^ and therefore 
while there was no possibility of securing a portion of the premiums 
paid in the event of the assured being unable to continue tiieir pay- 
ments he merely substituted one uncertainty for another.^* 

Modem competition is now causing Uie Offices to do what they 
ongjhi long since to have done by right. In the event now of a 
policy-holder being unable to continue his premiums, or being desirous 
of disposing of his policy, he will most likely find the Office in 
which he is assured, if it be a reputable one, prepared at once to 
give him the fair surrender value of his policy ; although it must be 
{uremised that, unless a person has paid at least three annual premiums 
the Office will hardly be in a position to make much return upon 
any policy. 

We ol^erve now highly respectable Offices advertising themselves 
prepared to guarantee a return of 40 per cent on all premiums paid 
upon policies of not less than three years' standing. In fact none 
but prudently managed Offices could afford to offer such a guarantee, 
as very few of the extravagant Offices have such a proportion as 40 
per cent, of premiums in hand at the end of three years. 

But in the place of making a return of cash we observe some of 
these Offices have a condition which appears infinitely better : they 
guarantee to give a new policy, free of a// future premiums j for such 
a sum as the guaranteed return (treated as a premium paid down) 
will purchase ; such policy also being entitled to participation in pro- 
fits. As this point is important to be understood, we hiave drawn an 
example fiK>m one of the prospectuses. Suppose a person to have paid 
£100 in premiums, of which he is guaranteed 40 per cent, return — 
this gives him £40 cash. Assuming the assured to be 30 years ot 
age at the time of such an arrangement, this £40 would purchase a 
firee policy for £100 with profits periodically to be added during the 
life of the assured : so that he would have a free policy for precisely 
the same amount as he had paid in premiums, and hence would 
sustain no actual loss. Of course the amount of the free policy will 
vary with the age of the assured, and the duration of the former 
policy, and also the conditions of the particular Office assured in. 
We simply give the above figures as a practical example. 

With respect to policies which lapse by oversight, and therefore do 
not oome within the meaning of surrendered poHcies, it was formerly 



\ 
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•ostomaiy to be very strict; but now we find that upon proof ol 
good health and the payment ot a small fine, the policy may be rev i ved 
in some Offices at any time within three months ; in o&ers within 
six months, and in several instances even within twelve numths. 
Such arrangements are ot great importance to polic;f-holder8y lor 
having to take out new policies at advanced ages not only oocmioimi 
an increased outlay for premiums, but occasions forfeiture of poatioB 
regarding bonus-advantages. 



TI. DISEASED LIYES* 

The advantages resulting from the application of life Assanaoe to 
lives either diseased, or so tar impaired as not to come within ac- 
ceptance, as ordinarilv understood, are so apparent, that we do not 
intend to dwell upon them. Those Offices which especially lay tbeoH 
selves out for this class of business, appear to transact a considerablo 
amount of it ; and of late years many Offices have devised rates ot 
premium to meet the more frequent classes of disease. While, how- 
ever, this branch of assurance is of great value to the public, it requires 
much care and attention on the part of the Offices, otherwise it will 
end in considerable loss. Offices that do much in diseased livesi re- 
quire very different Tables on which to conduct their valuations than 
those simply transacting ordinary Life Assurance. Such Offices 
arrive at maturity much earlier, and ot course sustain a heaviw ratio 
of claims in proportion to the number of lives on the books. The 
statistics of diseased lives will present results equally uniform with 
those of healthy lives ; but they require specially to be studied to be 
understood. 

In the early days ot the Equitable Society it was customary to 
charge not only an addition of twenty-two per cent, on the premiums 
^^ for the extraordinary risque attending the lives of military persons,** 
but also an extra charge of eleven per cent, on the premiums, for the 
'' risque of small pox or gout" On the 2nd December, 1802, it was 
resolved '^that the Directors be empowered to grant policies of 
assurance upon the same terms to persons who aver in their declara- 
tion that they have had the cowpaxj as to those who aver they have 
bad the smallpox. But (adds the resolution) if such persons shall 
afterwards die of the small pox, such policy shall be void I'' Hap- 
pily such restrictions have been long since removed. 

The merit of first introducing the assurance of diseased lives is laid 
claim to by two Offices, viz., the Clerical, MedicaL and Generaly and 
the Asylum, both Offices established in 1824. Our investigations 
lead us to believe that the former Office, through its founder, Mr. 
Pinckard, the father of the late manager of the Office, was the 
first to promulgate the idea. Its Board of Directors was in fao4 
chiefly composed of medical men, famous in the treatment of the 
several classes of diseases most likely to be presented to such a 
Company. 
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yUm nroBEAsofo and dbobeasinq batkb. 

All Ihereasing or oicemdmg presiium is one which tncreaset at a 
eertein yearlj rate per cant, according to agreement, at stated 
periods of the life of the assured, as at intervals of five or seven years 
each, instead of remaining fixed for the whole duration of life. Alter 
the expiration of the time stipulated, usuaUy 14 or 20 jears, the 
premiums reach a fixed even rate, at which they continue during the 
remainder of the life of the assured. The design of this arrange- 
ment is to enable those who maj be slowlj working forwards in Uie 
world, though with every prospect of success, if time be allowed 
them (or the exercise of their talents, to possess, at a very low rate 
at first, the immediate advantage of such a Life Assurance as will 
efl^tually provide for their survivors in the event of premature death. 
To such persons the ordinary resource has been an assurance for a 
tenn of years as regarding the smallest outlay ; the rate of premium 
far a whole life policy being too considerable to admit of their secur- 
ing an amount sufficiently large to prove an actual benefit to their 
lamilies. By an increasing premium, however, the whole period of 
life may be at the same time that the intention of economy is perfectly 
fulfilled, since the highest amount of the annual payments is still 
lower than the rate at which a life of the same age would be assured 
according to the ordinary Office Tables, if the assurance were efiected 
at the time when the fixed premium becomes payable. 

A deereasing or descending premium is constituted upon the reverse 
of this arrangement, and is intended for the benefit of such persons 
as may desire to avail themselves of the activity of youth, or a season 
of present prosperity, by making the largest payments at the com- 
mencement of the assurance. This species of contract is also divided 
into fixed periods, usually consisting of five years, at the termination 
of each of which the premium is diminished in the various proportions 
exhibited in the Tables issued by the various Offices. Each plan has 
been productive of good, in adapting assurance to the wants of the 
people ; and so far Uiey range under the real improvements in life 
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The plan of aUowing some portion of the premiums, generally 
ane-Mrdy or <mt-half^ and hence called the *' half credit'' system, has 
some advantages, but is only admitted here in a qualified sense, as we 
fear the disadvantages, resulting from the indiscriminate use, or abuse, 
of the plan have gained the ascendancy. Exceptional cases do arise 
idiere such a plan is of inmiense advantage to the assured : but it 
should be confined to these exceptional cases. In almost every in- 
stance where a man commences with the half-credit system the 
increasing-premium plan would be found more really advantageous. 
The subject will be resumed again presentiy, so we now leave it by 
nmarking, that many of the existing Offices which have tried Uie plan 
and have not found it answer — as, indeed, it could hardly be expected 
'to do when indiscriminatdy applied — mi^t, by pto^\aii\\a9i3tfV\%^ 
'""^ — it iervieeahle to tbenuMlves and thesr cusUnaeta. 
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IX. LOAXfS WITH im AflSOXAHOX. 

Most of the foregoing remarks iroold apply equally well to Hub 
section. Loans upon life policies, like credit for the premioms, should 
only be had in exceptional cases, and then the accommodation would 
become valuable. They should ovlj as a rule be made for the pur- 
poses of keeping the policy in force. To raise money on a life policy 
is to mortgage a man's good intentions. The benefits under such 
policies are supposed to be for the widow and the orphan. If tem- 
porary pecuniary assistance be the only object of the person assuringy 
a life policy is not generally the most desirable form of secori^; 
although in most cases it is collaterally advantageous. We must tmlj 
therefore be understood to speak of the advantage of loans in eoa- 
nection with life Assurance in the limited sense of their being 
granted for the purpose of keeping the life policy in foree^ or ftr 
some equally obvious good. 



X. PBOMPT SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 

The more prompt settlement of claims we hold as a decided iai- 
provement in the right direction. Formerly it was customary fiir six 
months to intervene, not simply afler death, but after ^iroq^^dball.* 
Now we are glad to see the Offices coming to three months ; and hope 
to see the period yet further curtailed. We are aware that some tune 
most elapse to enable the Offices to make proper enquiries so as to 
protect themselves from firaud : but in these days of rapid locomotion 
and communication, as many weeks wiU now do as months were 
formerly required. Most Offices, indeed, will pay the money short of 
the stipulated time upon having a discount allowed : but where the 
money is required for the support of a needy fEunily — and in such caaea 
promptitude of settlement is mast urgent — every pound abstiaetad 
from the fund appears to us a perversion of its proper purpose. 

* The reqairenMots in proof of death will be folljr eTpleined 
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PRETENDED IMPB0VE1CENT8 IN THE PBAGTICE OF LIFE ASSURANCE 



We now c<mie to speak of the pretended improvements which have 
been introduced into the practice of life Assurance, several of which, 
hj reason of the prominent attention that has been drawn to them, 
wQl require to be pretty fully discuseed. The subjects to be consi- 
dered under this cluster may be thus arranged :— - 

1. Immediate Indupula hiH i^ of PoUeim. 

% ?%€ lmii$arimmaie v$e of tke ''Ha^-cndW* pltm. 

$, Lomm im Per$omU Secmriiy, 

4, SAteaikmal F\mdtf Mi rfoi i t me tmd IndSgmtee fkmdB^ I^ ta dm g tmd lfmo»roam t. 

As several of these are points in practice upon which there may be 
some diversity of opinion, we have taken the precaution of caUing 
sererai authorities to our aid. 



I, DOESDIATB INDISPUTABILITT. 

First amongst the pretended improvements must most assuredly be 
placed that of the immediate in^sputability of policies. By imme- 
diate indisputability we mean the guaranteeing of policies as indis- 
pataMe fincHn the time the first premium is paid. This definition it is 
impertant to bear in mind. No doubt it is an attractive thing to have 
the possession of one's property guaranteed, whether it be simply an 
umbrella, or a watch, or a life policy. It is, indeed, a fundamental 
law in all civilized nations that a man's property shall be guaranteed, 
with one very simple, but at the same time verv important proviso, 
namdy, that he ehaU have come by it honestly. If it were not for this 
simple and just proviso might would be constantly warring against 
right : the pickpocket would be calling upon the law to aid him in 
retaining his gains ; and the swindler would exercise his vocation with 
impunity I Now, those who first introduced indisputabilit7 into In- 
surance contracts, instead of astonishing the world by the grandeur of 
the idea, proclaimed to all thoughtful people how little they really 
knew of the business they had undertaken. When the Assurance 
contract was first propounded, it was seen that inasmuch as the Office 
lays heavy odds against the premium paid by the assured, it was of the 
int importance that its managers should be in possession of true repre- 
sentations on all material points on which the contract was based : 
henoe the penalty of misrepresentation was made no less than the 
foffdture rf all benefits under the contract Now if a \^ec«^^ 
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will calmly look at aU the circumstances there is nothing verj anna- 
sonable in this. No doubt there was the fear that some disreputaMe 
Companies might act upon the letter rather than the spirit of such an 
understanding, and hj taking advantage of unintentionid errors defiraod 
the public of their rights — and unfortunately such cases did arise. 
But seeing the inducements the public has, in many instances, for 
withholding correct information, the abuse was far more likely to be 
on the other side : indeed, it is not too much to assert, that where one 
instance can be named of a Company attempting to defraud thepubliCy 
a thousand instances could be named the other way. 

Lord Mansfield has well defined the relative positions of the assured 
and the assurer, and will be found fully to support this view : — <' In 
surance,** he says, '^ is a contract on speculation, and therefore the 
special facts upon which the risk is to be computed lie chiefiy in the 
knowledge of the assured only. The insurer trusts to his statements, 
and proceeds, upon confidence, that he does not keep back any circum- 
stance within his knowledge to mislead the insurer into a belief thai 
the circumstance does not exist The keeping back, therefore, ot such 
circumstance is a fraud, and the policy becomes invalid, because the 
risk run is really difierent from the risk understood and intended to 
be run at the time of the agreement.** No one can dispute the cor- 
rectness of this reasoning. 

We are by no means wishing to place obstacles in the way of thoee 
who mean honestly to the Offices : it is obviously short-sighted policy 
to attempt this. When a person contemplates any step so important 
for those depending upon him as the assurance of his life, if he has 
correct business notions, he will not deem it time or labour ill-spent 
to satisfy himself correctly on all the material points affecting his 
family Mstory :* and if he do this, and make his return conscientiously, 
he may rest perfectly satisfied hereafter ; providing he has selected a 
respectable Office to to start with. Those who are at all conversant 
with the working of Life Offices need not be told that, ^^ thousands 
sterling are annually paid away by the established Offices to clidmants 
under policies in which clericsd errors, accidental mis-statements, and 
trifling discrepancies in age are discovered only at the time of making 
the claims, and are then set right."f Li fact, it may be broadly 
stated, that in the present day no Office can afford to be othenrae 
than liberal and equitable in these particulars : the public is, therefore, 
safe. 

But to come nearer to the question of indisputability, it has been 
used as a party cry for party purposes. There was much that was 
popular in appearing to remove the remnant of security the Life 
Offices still held over their contracts, and to give the public its own 
way entirely. To do this effectually, however, it became necessary 

* ** The law holds that the keepmg back of any circumstances connected with tha 
health or habits of the life assured is a fraud, andf that the policy becomes, in 
qoeoce, invalid. Although the suppression should happen tnrough mistake, 

any fraudulent intention^ still the Office is deceived, ana the policy invalid ; 

the risk run is really different from the risk understood, and intencfed to be nm at Iht 
time of the agreement**— Vide Beaumont on the Law of Iniuranoe. 

t Beamnoat on the Law of AMaranoe. 
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to eonjare up all kinds of imaginable difficulties and disputations 
occasioned by the Offices. Pictures of desolate widows and unre- 
lentang Directors were placed in glowing contrast — the moral being, 
that *' we, the virtuous Offices, make no difficulties about paying — ^we 
paj everybodj everything under every circumstance," It was not 
long before the chief of the clique of Offices which raised this cry 
had an opportunity of putting all its pretensions to the test ; the up- 
shot being a verdict against the Office under circumstances fix>m 
which any properly constituted Society might have escaped — ^heavy 
law expenses — a lesson to the public to place no reliance in such ill- 
founded projects, and lasting disgrace to the Office concerned. Here 
the matter might have ended, but for the discovery, in other quar- 
ters, that under proper restrictions indisputability might be turned to 
good account. 

The obvious objection to the immediate indisputability of policies 
is, that it offers a direct inducement to fraud. If a tradesman should 
suspend over his door a notice that he would not prosecute those who 
should succeed in passing spurious money upon him, he might fairly 
expect that no amount of vigilance on his part would entirely protect 
him from loss. If the loss fell upon him personally, perhaps no one 
else would have business to complain, except as against an act offen- 
sive to moral government ; but if the loss was transmitted through 
him to his creditors, then they would have just cause to complain of 
the absurdity, not to say, under such circumstances, the illegality of 
his act. Now this brings us to the position of an Assurance Office. 
The surplus funds of a Mutual Office, and the greater portion of 
those of a Mixed Office, belong to the members, by way of return 
for their excess of premiums. Hence, if the Directors place these in 
peril by any unguarded act of their own, they commit a wrong upon 
the whole body of members. It is therefore no matter of special 
pleading to say, that the objection to immediate indisputability is, 
that it enables a dishonest member to rob all those who are honest 
If a man, by fraudulent representations, secures a policy containing 
a clause to the effect that the possession of such policy shall be 
deemed conclusive evidence that the claim thereunder shall be paid — 
which is the usual condition in such policies — and that guarantee be 
worth any thing at all, there is an end to all fair dealing for ever 
thereafter. The inducements to misrepresent the facts are already, by 
the very nature of the contract, far too strong — is there any good 
and sufficient reason for increasing them T We believe not ; and all 
who have thought much upon the subject appear to have arrived at 
the same conclusion. 

Mr. George Isabell Soper, in his pamphlet Life Assurance Offices : 
tkar National and Social Advantages, ^., takes a thoroughly prac- 
tical view of the case : — 

** It If no secret that fraud on the Offices is often attempted to be practised bj 
dwtenhfig and onprindpled persons, and the occasional success of such frauds has no 
doubt had the natnral effect of exciting suspicion, in cases where positive proof of im- 
poaitioii was not to be obtained. Soil it can hardly be doubted that, without such 
poritive, or dearly dremnstanti&l eyidence, it would be better for the goiexal interwCi 
of the Offioe that u thonld pay the money than contest the case. Neyerthelen^ it nuMt 
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Boi be forgotten <to «Mry tiKMf^ M^pomei^ 

or profits in the Matoal, and boniifles or paiticipiitions in the Proprietary (IfixBO) 
Companies are more or less affected thereby. That wrong really extends to aU who an 
OMinWtn the same Office^ whatever its standing or description, to thai, mpomi pfJmdL 
whmin^^oiUumistnceetifiil^ practiced on the C^jfcetUu practiced on tlUtttomfoteirei 
JSvery individual concerned in such Office is tker^ore inieretted to detect itnpoeiiton, «md io 
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Considering, then, that it is shewn that immediate indisputabili^ 
is unsound in theory and untenable in practice, it naturaUj oocuxs 
whether any modification of the plan may be devised firee firom the 
great bulk of the objections already pointed out; and we have no 
hesitation in admitting that such is the case. If a policy be obtained 
by means of fraud, the probabilities are that it is intended to become 
an early claim : hence suspicion generally attaches more particularly 
to policies in their earlier years. If things go on pleasantly for some 
time, a species of good faith becomes estabUshed between the Office 
and the assured ; and even if any fraud was intended a combination of 
&vourable circumstances may have warded it off. Acting upon this 
behef we presume, we observe a number of respectable Offices now 
issue policies guaranteed indisputable and unchallengeable, afier they 
have been some ^ve or seven years in force. This can hardly be said 
to imply that any policies becoming claims within these periods are 
to be disputed. It leaves them open to investigation, and if upon 
such investigation suspicions arise, the Office has only one course in 
justice to pursue ; and that is, to protect its members and its funds. 

We believe that if the OfBces give way to the public notion of 
paying all claims, whether just or otherwise, that so far from aiding 
the progress of Life Assurance the tendency will be the other way. 
The honest will not contribute money for the beniefit of the dishonest ; 
and in the long run, the course of even-handed justice is the course 
of prosperity. The use of the principle of indisputability, within 
proper limitations, will be found productive of good. The abuse of 
it, as already instanced, is productive of evil, and should be discon- 
tinued. 

n. THE HALF CREDIT SYSTEM. 

We have already classed with the mprovements in the practice of 
life Assurance the feature now adopted by many respectable Offices 
of advancing money for the purposes of keeping th^ir policies in 
force ; but between that and the systematic lending of money upon 
policies there is all the difference in the world, and it is thb latter 
system that we deprecate. When a man has made an effort to provide 
for his family by means of Life Assuranc?, and adversity overtakes 
him and cut3 off his means of paying the premiums, it amounts to an 
act of benevolence to furnish him with aid to accomplish his purpose, 
even although the funds so provided must eventually come out of his 
own pocket. But whsn a man is induced to assure his life under 
the plea that a considerable portion of the premiums will be lent to 
him for the purpose, unless it be pretty clear that his financial posi- 
tion will ultimately admit of his discharging the obligation he incurs, 
and of reserving the policy for the benefit of his fieunily, the chaocei 
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nre that not only will no good come out of the transaction^ hut that 
the person so induced to assure will be positively injured : hence the 
aSBamnce principle will be brought into disrepute. We are writing 
with a knowledge of such cases before us, and they are directly 
chargeable to the half-credit system, 

A popular writer, whom we have before quoted, well observes — 

** When an Office annoonces that it U willing to leave a part of the promium in the 
Mill 1111*8 hands, on his paying interest for it in advance, the Office in the meanwhile 
bedding the policy as secori^i what is it but enticing a person to assore for more than 
ha can affbra to do, and to borrow money for the purpose of paying the premiums ? 
The Office ma^ with caution make itself secure ; but it throws upon the customer the 
strong probability of future disappointment When the time comes for thinking of the 
repayment of the advances which the Office has virtually made, the assurer will fre- 
qoenthr find himself obliged to sell that policy to the Office, which he had counted 
upon for the benefit of his family. Now out of the purchase money [for the policy] 
mu^ be deducted the sums in arrear to the Office (upon which interest has always been 

' ~ in advance) ; and when the assurer comes to put his balance against what he has 



aetnaUy piud, he will see that he never did a tnore mprudeat acL The Office is not to 
blame lor anything, but having thrown the original ofiier in his way ; they have only 
lent him money on the same terms as they would have lent it to others ; and they may 
lay, and truly, that t^ was hit otonjfauU if he engaged in an imprudent speculation. But, 
tme writer asks in conclusion, " is it not, then, a fault to entice others to imprudence, 
knowing how much more easily men are induced to be imprudent than to be prudent?*** 

We reiterate the enquiry, and ask the reader to reflect before he 
gets led away by the delusions of the '' half-credit system." 

Another writer takes a still more unfavourable view of the case, 

and shews that the system may in some instances tell not only against 

the assurer, but against the Office assuring. He, however, assumes 

that the interest upon the premiums left at credit is to be allowed to 

accumulate, in addition to the premiums, thus putting the calculation 

upon compound interest. This is not generally the plan pursued, as 

in most cases the interest on the portion of the premium remaining at 

credit has to be paid in advance when the other portion of the pre- 

niiom is paid. This does not really improve the position of the 

assurer, for in process of time the interest upon the arrears will 

amount to as much as would make up the full premium, and still 

there is a heavy charge on the policy in the shape of arrears. In 

such a case the position of the Office is better than that shown in the 

following example, whatever the position of the assurer may be. But 

the writer must state his own case : — 

** Amongst the many blatant absurdities, which at the present day are oflered as baits 
for business, we do not hesitate to place very prominently in the list the scheme of 
blowing a portion (often a very large one) of the premiums to stand over at compound 
interett until death. A very brief example of the operation of this apparent boon, as 
nipuds the individual who really intends to efiect an assurance, will convince him that 
it win be in the last degree impolitic in him to accept the offer, and an eaually brief 
example of its operation, as it afifects a Society when a merely commercial assurance 
ii intnided, will, we imagine, satisfy any thinking person of the probably dangerous 
ooBsequencea to which it leads. First, as regards the assurer. A party, aged about 
si|^ii-and-t]iirty, would, at the generality of Offices, be required to pay an annual 
nraminm of about £3 per cent for the assurance of his life— assume the assurance to be 
nr £1,000, and it would seem to the assurer no small boon were the Office to consent to 
nciiye froin him £10 per annum only, instead of £30 per annum— the difference to be 
dumred at compound interest on his policy, and deducted at his death. Now, should 
the Office charge him (as many do) £o per cent., in the course of about five-and-twenty 
yean the ast<mished assurer, who had, as he imaged, provided for his wife and 
iMidtm, would be informed that hu policy had wholly vanished l-^his debt to the 
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Office, for premiaina in airear. baving, by tbat time, amounted to the mm . 
Now, as r^rds the mischief (if any) to the Office it would seem, at a bastj _ 
that if this plan be injurious to the assurer, it must, econtra. be advantageooa to the 
Office, but It is not so: like the assagai of the savage, it carries poison at both ends^ 
We have taken the example of the father who assures his life lor the benefit of his 
family, and we will now take the case of a creditor, who assures his debtor^s life for his 
own protection. If the debt is to be repaid in five or seven years, it is far cheaper to 
take a policy for the whole term of life on the mischievous pnnciple we have been dis- 
cussing, in Uie proportion of about 2 to 3, than to effect a merely temporary 
more e^pedallv as when the debt is pal ~ 
paired m heslth, keep up the policy 
principle, no more of any premium 

oifferenoe between the premium for the whole of life and the temporary premiom, 
thisisnot€dwajftsqfeI * 

Mr. Scratclilej also, with great shew of reason, takes side against 
those who believe the half-credit system to be highly profitable 
to the Offices adopting it : — 

'*This S3r8tem,** he says, ** is now very generally in use ; btit we detire to amium At 
Directors of Companies against misconception of the advantages^ vkich their institution 
mojf derive from iL They should understand that they cannot allow its application. 
1st, unless the half premiums paid, added to the interest on the half premioms in 
arrear, exceed, on the average of seven years, the rate payable for a seven years* tenn 
policy .^ . . . The principle would, of course, be most advantageous to higfa-rate 
Society, hut not equally safe or desirable for one proceeeUng vpon a system of uwvr^ 
miitms .... By way of caution, we would remark that any Assurance SodEetr, 
to he secure^ should, at leasL receive from each member such a preminm as, eoUeetio^h 
would pay current claims and expenses, independently of affcmiing reserves for the fntore; 
and strictly speaking the system is only advisable and safe for a young Society, where 
it possesses a sufficiently large protective capitaL and where the privilege is allowed for a 
limited term oj years, as seven or less. For a Company with a small paid-up capital to 
permit a longer extenjion of the half premium assurances would be analoffous to a So- 
ciety transacting ordinary business, but investing the greater part of its monofin 
unavailable securities. As an axiom of finance, he adds, "tne Directors m an 
Assurance Society are bound to invest only a small portion of their funds, as from tene 
to time received, tn securities not readily convertible into cash. So aclenowledged is this 
that it is customary for actuaries to take care that the amount invested in the public 
funds shall always keep pace vrith that lent out on land mortgages or other smular 
security." 

Mr. J. J. Downes pointed out to the Select Committee on Assu- 
rance Associations, that '^ if the Office can afford one assurer to leave 
one half his premiums in arrear, it ought to have enough in hand to 
pay the other assurers one half, and they could not do it." In fact, 
although the system is now adopted by most Offices, and many have 
applied it extensively as a means of extending their business, we 
cannot at this moment recall a single writer of any note who has 
attempted to justify it. Those who have thought most upon the sub- 
ject have seen cause to condemn. Even the champions for the young 
Companies, who grow eloquent upon some of the supposed improve- 
ments in modern assurance practice, pass quietly over the ''Half 
Credit" plan. Mr. Scratchley boldly launches his shafls at it again 
and again with success : — 

" Theoretirally, and on pcmer,*" Mr. Scratchley says, " t^ might be made to e^tpear thm 
not only half the premiums, out even a larger proportion might be withheld for more ikon 
seven years with increased apparent advantage to the Society^ from the higher rate ofim- 
terest, at which the money would seem to be kud out. than that credited to assurers m lis 
tabular calculations ; but the law of mortality is in operation aU the time and uMle the 
nominal assets of the Societu would appear to be in tke most satisfactory condition, deaths 
would occur, and the actual available funds would not be tufficient to meet ^ aaums l» 
which they would give ri$e. Such a business can, in fact, be only undertaken by 
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SocMlfBf in&m tkejf have a cantideraNe paid ip eiunial ....... One more 

remark in addition : The half premiiim plan (although a convenience to the aseored) 
does not give a young Society all the advantage which it has a right to expect It 
would only do so if 6 per cent interest were the limit of the advantage that the Di- 
rectors could obtain from the investment of that portion of the Society's funds which 
is not intended to be placed in immediately convertible securities. Such is, however, 
lot the case. For every £100 invested on land mortgage or similar security, an addi- 
tional policy of assurance can be obtained, and a fresh source of profit created. A 
jfotmg Sodetv is, thertfore, best off^ vhen rtodmna ihis vikoU premiums upon its policies, 
and so enabled to lend out a portion to induce the affecting of new assurances. Of this 
benefit, however, it is deprived by consenting to the half premium system. Nevertheless 
(he adds^ to meet the public requirements, we are of opinion that it should be adopted, 
with tks Umitations previously r^erredto,^ 

We have bat little to add. If the Offices have not the moral 
courage to discontinue this pernicious system, we hope agents will 
have the fairness to dissuade their friends from falling into the snare. 
We venture to assert, that not more than one policy in three, taken 
out under this plan, is kept in force after the first few years ; and a 
person who is deceived and disgusted in this manner, is neither likely 
himself to assure again or to recommend his friends to do so. Of the 
two, it is far better generally to commence with a higher payment, 
decreasing as age advances ; but nine persons out of every ten prefer 
the even rates through life, and should be recommended to adopt 
them, unless special financial or business reasons render some other 
coarse really desirable. The evil consists entirely in the part credit 
plan being held forward as an inducement to persons to assure, 
instead of simply being employed as a means of temporary aid to 
those who have already done so. 



in. LOANS ON PEBSONAL SECURTTT. 

The system of granting locms on personal security, in connection 
with Life Assurance, has now become so common that many of the 
new Offices seem almost specially to lay themselves out for it ; and 
such announcements are nearly the first that catch the eye in many 
of the prospectuses we have perused. We make no apology for quoting 
the following remarks upon the money-lending system, and what it 
may lead to. We observe, indeed, recently that one, if not more, of 
the Assurance Offices has taken up the business of bill discounting, 
and probably will be more safe than dabbling with patched-up per- 
sonal security, as many Offices do. How far assurers may care to 
have ihevr funds subjected to the hazard of bill discounting is a point 
for them to determine, and not us. Here is the quotation referred to : — 

**It is more especially necessary to guard the public against the money'lendi$ig 
Compames, It is a well-anown &ct among those conversant with these matters that 
while many of these Offices would find it impossible to obtain business without some 
ffle^tunate efforts, th^ have dvmged their Companies from Insurance Offices into Loan 
Soatdes, lending money on securities which would be refused by all other capitalists, 
and ekeing them out bv policies of insurance in their own Offices. These secuiitietire 
verr often, even with Companies who would be sorely angry were the fact made known 
to tlie poblic, nothing more than personal securities, such as the bond of the assured 
or b o rro w e r , and that of two of his friends, the policy being taken out for a much larger 
■■m than woold cover the loan. Of course the interest in such cases is high, and uso 
the p wmect i ve interest, and hence some of the astonishing bonuses given b^ some of the 
Miw Onam to their small policy-holders But how dangerous is the principle ! What^ 
hk mm aik, woold be the podtion of such an Office if any great cxu»a uioraSA VEfc<i^w^ 
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B thit wMck foUoired thelfauaMial mMim of 1849, irhmbk^nrfqamtm emMmm 
fi•ihJllul^andaredHaU1rat«llif«ninydi■tl«f6d? Aadwnwugfmiohtef wmk 
i MMOD of dittfOM?*** 

The changes of the last few months hare swept awaj a great 
manj of these money lending Offices. It is to be hoped thoee that 
still exist will speecUlj set their houses in order, and carry on the 
business of life Assurance with due regard to those principles fduoh 
have already stood the test of experience, and which alone 
desUned to lead to ultimate success. 



lY. EDUCATIONAL AND lOSFOBltrNS VUNDS, &C. 

Within the last few years other novelties — scarcely to be called 
*' new features" — in Life Assurance, inasmuch as they have nothing 
whateTcr to do with it, have been introduced. These consist in pro^ 
miting to set apart some portion of profits, such as one-tenth, for the 
purpose of forming *' Educational Funds," and funds out of which 
to provide for the unfortunate, or it may be improvident shareholders 
and assurers. To such funds as these, tiiere can be no possible oljee* 
tion. Indeed, we might wish there were more of them ; but what 
connection they have with Life Assurance we cannot divine. It must 
be remembered, that if one-tenth of the profits are i4>plied to either 
of these purposes, there will be less by so much for oilier pnrpoees ; 
and is it not much better to return to assurers the surplus whidi jhto* 
perly belongs to them, either in the shape of extending the benefits 
of Life Assurance, by increasing the sums assured, (by reversionary 
bonus additions) or in cases where it may be preferred, in lessening 
the annual payment required to keep an insurance policy afloat t Or 
would it not be even better to give each assurer his proportion of the 
surplus in cash^ to be expended in any way he may think proper, 
rather than to make a '' lottery" of a portion of the surplus, by apply- 
ing it to purposes where there must of necessity be but feu) prizes^ 
and many blanks. We do not intend these remarks to apply to 
Societies or Offices established for any special class of individuals^ 
such as clergy funds, &c. We speak of the folly of Offices professing 
to do general Assurance business with all classes of persons holding 
out such baits to the public. 

The following remarks on this subject are in print, and their 
authorship demands for them careful consideration : — 

** One of the new Offices proposes to set aside a portion of its future profits to prorido 
schools, &C., for the education of the children of its members. This smacks of the 
philanthropy of the grocer, who, while he professes to sell you his sugar one penny per 
pound cheaper than his neighbour and rival, remits you the penny in Scotch Snim ! ! ! 
It were wiser and equally philanthropic to give to the assurer his share of the profit, to 
be ejqpended in his own objects, and m accordance with his own judgment But there 
is another equally laughable, but at the same time more reprehensible promise — repr»- 
heotfble, because it is one which it is impossible to realize. We allude to the proniaa 
held out by one of the modem Offices, to set apart a portion of its future profits, whetlMr 
foch should amount to ihou$<mdt or ietu of tJumstmdi^ to hundreds of thoutamdi or to 
mSHoiUyJbr the t^qtpori amdjiawre provmon of tmjf person in dea^, who ihali AoreoMei^ 
for kowooor hrirf a ^poot oftknt held a tingle share m such Company, To use the Ywy 
wordt of the prospectus, to become a shareholder in the is, as it weroi to iffeot 
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at onee and for em a policy of aamniiioe against want! Proh pmiorl Did not the 
crimson blush of shame mantle on the cheek of the writer who penned that paragraph. 
In oar mind's ejre we can picture the commotion created by this project on the Stock 
Exchange— that is if its mcrednlons members ooold be brought to believe in the possi- 
bility and in the soundness of the scheme. What time baii^uns ! I A to B ; B to C; 
G to D; and so on through the entire range of the alphabet, every transfer carryii^ 
with it 'an inalienable nnattachable intact right,' to be preserved from want in th& 
newlT-foand £1 Dorado. If the prospectus mean anything, it means this, and if it do 
sobeny so mean, we do not hesitate to pronounce it-nnrnp^ impouihUy* 

We shall not be speaking too strongly if we exclaim with Dr. 
Price, as to this and all similar schemes, '' it is public ignorance to 
which th^ appeaL" Ignorance of what really can be done leads 
people to form exaggerated notions, or at all events to put &ith in 
plansible pretences : and these it &lls to the lot of agents to combat 
with and remoye. 

* Life Assurance— its Schemes, &a 
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CHAPTEB XL 



FURTHER DfPBOYEMENTS DESTRABTiK 



We intimated that we might prohably offer a few suggestions re- 
garding further tn^nrovements in the general practice of Life Assiiranoe. 
These will be very short, and maj be classed under the following 
beads: — 

1. Mare Prompt SeiOemait qf Bo/nO'fdB Claim, 

2. Mart Liberal ConditumM regarding Deaiki bg Smeidt, 

a. Thi Sybtiiitaion of UntAaUmgeabh or IndUptUabh PoUdet afiar m Iwwei 

ha» been in force suffideni time to ettabUsh good faOk, 
4. SvhtdtuHon of lAeee, 

We have in part anticipated these suggestions in our previous 
remarks, and have also been in part anticipated bj several Offices, 
which have, to some extent, adopted the improvements noted. We 
therefore here refer to them, with the hope and belief that in time, 
they will come into general practice bj the more substantial Offices, 
which, by being backward in the adoption of real improvements, 
frequently give less worthy rivals advantages tending to place them 
on a better footing with the public than their general merits entitle 
them to. 



I. SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 

With respect to the more prompt settlement of hona-fide cliums, 
we have nothing to add to our remarks at page 236, except that we 
should wish to see all the Offices fall into the plan. 



n. DEATHS BY SUICIDE. 

We think there is room for more liberal conditions with respect to 
deaths by suicide, and even with respect to duelling^ if not as to 
deaths by the hands of justice, which are happily rure amongst the 
classes who most assure in the country. If the Offices feel bound to 
pay claims under assigned policies, where deiith takes place by either 
of the above modes, — and if they did not do so the mercantile value of 
life policies would be considerably lessened, — does it not seem fully 
within the benevolent scope of Life Offices to grant the same 
liberality to those by whom such liberality is too frequently far more 
needed — we mean the wives and children of the unfortunate persons 
dying by such means. We do not overlook the faci that, unless proper 
precautions be taken the Offices might be greaUy defrauded. Nor 
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do we overlook the cbciiiiistance that such deaths as these are indaded 
in the general mortality returns of the kingdom, and most probably 
in the select or special returns upon which some of the Tables in use 
are based, so that there can be no plea on the ground of prejudiciallj 
affecting the mortality expected by the Offices. The precautionary 
condition might be that a policy should have been in force for one, or 
two years, before the occurrence of the event producing death, wiUi a 
further protection that if any proof of duign upon the Office was 
adduced payment might be resisted, and the premiums returned in the 
manner now frequenUy pursued. Two years seems to be a sufficient 
period for the policy to be in force in order to bring it under such a 
provision, and we are glad to see a movement in this direction. 



nr. INDISPUTABLE POUCIBS. 

If oor previous remarks have had the tendency to make our readers 
believe tLat we are at all adverse to giving honest assurers every pos- 
sible guarantee for the prompt and ready settlement of tlie claims 
under their policies, the sooner such a belief is dispelled the better. 
We protest against a system having a tendency to cause honest 
assurers to suffer from the acts of dishonest ones ; as also against 
holding out any encouragement for abusing Life Assurance, by dis- 
honest practices; and finally, against Offices taking up arid advo- 
cating principles which they find and know to be inexpedient, if not 
impracticable, to carry out But knowing that the great majority of 
fraudulently obtained policies are intended to, and do become tarly 
daimSf whereas, with ordinary policies but a small, proportion be- 
oome claims in early years; and also knowing that Assurance Agents 
and Offices have many more opportunities of hearing the true state 
<^ the health of an assurer af^er he is assured, than at the time of 
assuring, when perhaps he is an entire stranger to the agent and the 
medical examiner, we do think a period arrives when something like 
good faith may be assuhied, and when policy-holders may have, and 
ought to have, every security the Office can afford. Those who have 
seen much of the practice of Assurance, will see the force of our 
remarks, and several Offices of high standing have anticipated them, 
by issuing unchallengeable or indisputable policies after periods of five 
or a greater or less number of years. Five years occurs to us as a 
reasonable time for confirming a contract, found up to that period to 
be honorable, although the details may be well left to the Office and 
the assurers to adjust. It is the principle we advocate, and we hlod 
it to be &r before any other species of indisputability which has yet 
been offered, both for the interest of the Offices and assurers. It 
would not follow, that because policies had no indemnity of this kind 
for a period of five years, that all claims which happened in that in- 
terval would be disputed. The same practice that now obtains in 
soeh, cases, would still continue ; but Offices, by the means we advo- 
cate, would, as soon as they could do so with safety to their funds, 
and the general body of assurers, give every possible guarantee that 
be required, in addition to that which now exists, for the due 
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perfonnance of all their engagements. The subject desenres coosi 
deration by the Offices which have not yet madis a moYe in 
direction. 



lY. SUBSTITUTION OF LIVES. 

We include this as amongst the improvements yet to be made~- 
that is to say, to be made general ; for at present but one or two 
Offices only name it in their prospectuses. If accompanied by strict 
medical examination, the interests of the Offices would not be preju- 
dicially affiscted, over an average of cases, by allowing substitution 
of lives. We leave it, however, to Mr, Scratchley, who has urged the 
plan with considerable force elsewhere, to make good the case here. 
He gives the following examples of its value, without, as he asserts, 
inflicting loss upon the Offices. 

**Sapp<Me a gentleman in the anny, haying effSBCted an aMoranoe upon liis life in time 
of peace, to be required afterwards to enter upon remote or active senrice If he with 
to avoid an increase of premium, and be in the full confidence of his health he maj 
prefer at once to give his policy to a younger brother or friend at the death of whon 
the amount assund would be paid ; and yet ne may retain to himself^ by mutual ag r ee- 
ment, some interest in the policy so trimsfened. Again, suppose a creditor to nay* 
effected an assurance upon the lue of a debtor, as collateral security for a loan, which is 
afterwards paid ofl^ so tliat the creditor has no longer any interest in keeping an the 
policy; or supptose a person o have borrowed money on mortgage from a private mdi- 
vidual or a Society, and to have assured his life, so as to secure ms fkmily from liabili^ 
for the debt, in case of his decease before he has paid it off; in both these eassi the 
trtmtfbr principle would be at once susceptible of advantageous application, as the 
power of transferring the assurances frt)m tneir own to other lives would allow of the 
policies becoming serviceable to other parties for similar commercial purposes ; and the 
premiums paid by the original assurers would, thus, not be entirely lost, when thdr 
desire to keep the policies up for their own respective benefit had ceased, as the 
assurers or the substituted lives would find it advantageous to pay an equitable sum for 
the transfer.** 

Looking, however, only at one simple fact, namely, that ukdiom 
is held to be beneficial to the Office, it appears to us that the substi- 
tution of lives, accompanied as it is with the right of selection in such 
case, gives the Office a decided advantage in this particular ; and 
hence we announce the point as at least deserving of the careful 
consideration of those who have the management of Assurance Offices. 



B7 way of sequel to this and the two preceding chapters, we maj 
notice a point "^ hich has been a good deal discussed at various times, 
namely, the propriety or otherwise of uniting the business of Life 
and Fire Assurance in the same Office. Of the propriety, or rather 
the want of it, of making the funds of the one branch liable for the 
losses of the other, there cannot be two opinions : indeed, no Company 
can obtain a special Act of Parliament where such a custom prevails. 
In most cases nowadays where the businesses are carried on together, 
they are under distinct deeds of settlement, with separate shareholders 
and accounts ; although, with some of the earlier Compacies, it is 
not so. The advantage of having the Fire and Life branches under 
distinct deeds is obvious ; for instance, the one may be discontinued 
and disposed of without, in any way, affecting the constitution of the 
other. The advantage of having them carried on under the 
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mtnagement and on the same premises is also obvious : in so far as 
the expenses of each may be considerably redaced, and the connection 
of the one made greatly serviceable in extending the connection of 
the other. 

About the commencement of the present century some excitement 
was got up, in consequence of several of the Fire Offices taking up 
the business of Idfe Assurance. Now-a-days the iears would, wltli 
more reason, be in the opposite direction. 



\1 



CHAPTER Xn. 



BATES OF PREMIUM; METHOD OF DETERMINING THEM; AND TABLES 
OF RATES OF ALL THE EXISTING OFFICES. 



**Even those events which are considered and called purely aoddental and fu c tniiu t 
are discovered to have certain relations and to be governed by certain lawa. Thai 
the number of births, marriages, and deaths ; the relative proportions of tha sexea; 
the number of ships cast away ; of houses destroyed by fire ; and a number of odMr 
apparent casualties are under similar drcumstanoes found to be nearly Moal during 
equal periods of time; whence it is easy from observations made v^o tlieni to 
determine the amount which an individual should pay for the |Mn>tactioii of Ida 
property^ from fire or shipwreclc, or for the securing of a certain sum to be paid to 
nis surviving relatives at his death." — Pooock, 

The labours of the actuary, as applied to the constmction of correct 
Mortality Tables, and the investigations of the financialisty with re- 
spect to the probable rate of interest to be realised on inveoted 
capital over a series of years, all concentrate themselves in the solatioo 
of one problem, viz. the rate of Premium* which muU be charged in 
order to carry out an insurance contract ; or as Dr. Farr has well 
expressed it — ^' What annual premium will amount, on an ayerage, at 
a given rate of interest, and by a given Life Table, to £1 or £1,000 
at the death of a person of the class A. aged 35, or any other age, Ib 
a highly important question : it stands at the threshold of Uft attM* 
rancey It is dear then that if we desire to view the whole structure 
we must remove all obstructions from this point, and such is the pur- 
pK)8e of the present chapter. 

Sufficient has been said in the previous chapters of this division to 
prepare the reader for understanding the general principles and con- 
siderations which belong to the construction of rates of premium : for 
instance, the Mortidity Tables give the average duration and " expec- 
tation'' of life ; and the average rate of interest in past times fur- 
nishes at least some guide to what may be realised in future : and 
these are the main elements to be taken into account Still we shall 
proceed to give here a few simple, and we hope useful, preparatory 
illustrations. 

It is obvious that if a person aged 20 wished to assure for £100, 
(without any addition from profits), and a Mortality Table, which 
could be relied upon, gave him an expectation of 50 more years — that 
is to say, that the Mortality Table shewed that, on an average, per- 

* "The general signification of the Latin word iVenwiiiii is a reward or reeompwaa, 
but it is al^ used both by Plinv and Cicero to express an advantage, benefit, or pro^t* 
which is the sense it bears as tne payment made in consideration of an 
Pocoek. 
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tons aged 20 lived for 50 years longer, and therefore did not die till 
70 ; it is obvious that an Assurance Office demanding an annual pre- 
mium of £2 would be perfectly safe : but from what has already been 
said on the subject of interest it is equally obvious that the transaction 
would be unjust against the person assuring, because he would receive 
no benefit from the interest realised on his premiums during the 50 
years he would be in course of paying them. On this point let us 
refer the reader back to pages 182 and 183 ; merely adding here that 
(by reason of the element of interest) the first £2 paid would be 
worth to the Office from four to five times as much as the last two 
pounds, and so proportionally for every £2 paid in the interval. The 
reader will understand that the " expectation" at the age 20 is not 50 
years ; and that this particular term is only introduced for purposes 
of illustration. 

Those who have made themselves familiar with the construction of 
Mortality Tables do not require to be told that if the rates of pre- 
mium were charged in strict conformity with the risks or chances of 
life at its various ages (as shewn by such Tables) they would fluctuate 
at every year of age : as for instance, the premium which represents 
the risk of assuring £100 for one year on the life of a child imme- 
diately afler birth is (according to English Life Table No. 2) 
£15 9if. 7d, without " loading" or ^' addition for expenses and con- 
tingencies ;"* while for a like assurance at the age of 13^ under like 
circumstances, it is only 9^. 2d. (nine shillings and twopence) ; at age 
82, however, it again stands at £15 \0s, 9d.; and at 90 it is 
£25 I6s. 2d.\ This may be called the natural premium: the pre- 
mium, however, which is in general use amongst the Offices is known 
technically as the " uniform" or ^^ invariable" premium — names derived 
from the circumstance that the same rate of premium which is paid 
on taking out a policy continues during the remainder of life, or in 
o£^ phraseology during "the currency of the policy." We are 
now speaking of non-participating policies which are exempt from 
bonus influences, and are therefore best adapted for illustration. 
If & man aged 30 pays £2 per annum (under the uniform rates) to 
assure. £100 at death (without profits) £2 will be the annual pre* 
mimn for the remainder of his life. 

The "natural" premium, then, is that which is deduced directly 
firom the Mortality Table, without being subjected to the processes of 
umfwndty or invariability. Thus the Table shews that out of 307 
males aged 30, three will die in the course of the year ; therefore, if 
each of the 307 persons paid down, at the comniencement of a year, 
18s* lid., (making £290 8s. 3d<^ which improved at 3 per c^snt. 
interest during the year would amount to £300) as the premium for 
assaring £100 to those who died, the claims would just ec|ual the funds 
in hand, and there would be an end of the transaction. Or out of 
189 males aged 60, mt will die during the year, so that the payment 
of £3 28. 4d. by each at the commencement of a year would provide 
for all the claims that would arise, viz. £600. 

If LunriBmce Societies could be conducted on this plan every one 
'mil^ readily understand them : but the objections CAfiivd»ra2bV] vx^v* 

* new termf win bt c]^l^Bad M we iracMd. 
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weigh aU the advantages. In the first place the premiiim would 
increase with the age from 15 upwards (from birth to the age of 18 
it decreases year hj year) so that a person who commenced assuring 
for £100 at 20, would pay for the first year 15s. 9d., the second jear 
16s. By the age of £25 he would pay iTs. 2d. ; at 30, 188. 1 Id. ; at 
40, £1 ds. 9d. ; at 50, £1 14s. lOd. ; at 60, £3 2s. 4d. ; at 70, £6 da. ; 
at 80, £13 10s. 3d.; and at 90, if he lived so long, £25 16b. 2d., each 
intermediate year an increase going on, as will be seen bj the Table 
presently. 

Now it might be found very convenient in the voimger ages lo 
be assured so cheaply, but exceedingly inconvenient m the older agw 
to pay so much : for most men, as a matter of policy, would rather 
pay more at the younger ages so as to lighten their lialnlities in after 
life. But another difficulty exists ; the Office must make sure that it 
has a class of lives at least up to the average as regards health ; other- 
wise its mortality would be greater than that indicated in the TaUe 
and provided for by the premiums: hence a medical examinatioii 
would be required of each member every year before the Insurance 
was renewed, and this would be not only objectionable on the ground 
of expense^ but also from the circumstance that if a person had paid 
for a number of years, and then fell into bad health, he would be 
deprived of the benefit of the assurance just at the period it became 
most desirable to him. This is a fatal objection : and variable rates 
are only used in occasional business arrangements. 

If the pLin just detailed was found practicable for general p ur poae e 
it would greatly simplify ih^ finance of Life Assurance ; for instance, 
there would no necessity for periodical valuations of assets and lia- 
bilities ; each year would prove itself, and be distinct in its pecuniary 
relations from all previous and subsequent ones. The policies would 
have no '^ surrender*' values, as the premium would be just equal to 
the risk. The funds also being invested for short periods and at a low 
rate of interest, might be rendered secure from loss, or from any great 
depreciation, although in well-managed Life Offices the losses are 
exceedingly few, while the expenses of management (except in the 
item of medical examinations) would l^e merely nominal. But as it 
is found 710/ to be practicable we may pass on to another stage. 

Next in simplicity to the natural or variable premiums would be the 
plan of paying the premium for the whole of life in one sum, as set 
forth in the sixth column of the following Table. The amount of the 
" single premium" varies at each age according to the decrements of 
life shown by the Mortality Table, although the variation is not so 
marked as in the case of assurances for one year only, because in the 
one case the average is spread over the whole of life ; in the other 
it is confined to the chances of a single year. The principle upon 
which the ** single premiums" are calculated is that the sum chaiged 
improved at the rate of interest assumed in the Mortality Table dunmg 
the period of the expectation oj life^ will amount to £100.* Column 

* All praminms an actually dedaced ^m the decrements shown by the Life Table : 

that is to say, Arom the deatlu that will take place each year oat of any given Dombar 

of persons (vuk column S of the following Table), and not from the ** expectadoa* of 

life abowB by the Table: the forum ^Aaa bem|^ nom mathematical^ ezaet. Tka 
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/mr tlierefora fbrniahes tlie key. At the age of 20 the expectation 
of life is 40 years— £35 4s. lOd. invested at 3 per cent, for forQr 
jears will amount to £100. At 60 the expectation is 14 years: 
£67 15f. lid. invested at 3 per cent, for that term will also produce 
£100. At age 90 the example is exceedingly simple, the expectation 
is 8 years : £90 I6s. Id. at 3 per cent, again gives £100. Some 
additions have to he made for expenses ; hut it is t^Jearly immaterial 
to the Office at what age the assurance contract is commenced. In 
most cases, however, it would he even more inconvenient to pay 
siiigle premiums than the premiums for a single year. 

The unybrm or invariable premium is constructed on the principle 
of equaliration. A man aged 20 agrees to pay £1 11«. 8dL per 
amntmfctr BXk assurance of £100, instead of \&9, 9iil, the natural 
premium for that age (increasing with each additional year of age) 
in order that when he arrives at 60 he may still have only £1 lls.Sd. 
to pay instead of £3 2s. Ad.y which is the '* natural" premium for age 
60; or instead of £6 9«., which is the '* natural" premium at age 70, 
should he live so long. That which he pays over and above the 
natural premium in his early years Is invested at interest to compen- 
sate for that which he pays below the natural premium in the after 
agee : the reverse occurring at the age of 48. If a person assuring 
at age 20 die before the age of 48, the Office gains an advantage by 
the uniform rates ; if he die after that age the natural rates would 
pay the Office best. Looking at it in another light, the ''expectation" 
at age 20 is 40 years— forty times £1 lis. 8d. is £63 66. 8d; the 
**nflLtaral" premiums on a £100 policy during the like period would 
amount to £55 5s. or £8 Is. 8d. less ; but for this £8 Is. 8d. (and 
inleirest thereon made during the term) the policy-holder is exempt 
from the difference between the "uniform" and the "natural" pre- 
ndom at all ages above 60, where the difference is very great ; and 
also exempt from rejection on the ground of unsound health, dec Ac 
So that there can be no doubt that the uniform rates are more advan- 
tageous to policy-holders as well as far more convenient. Most 
Officee indeed have Tables of " increasing" rates : that is rates which 
increase from time to time after the assurance is effected, according 
to a graduated scale— the increase generally taking place each five 
or seven years up to a given age, when the premiums become sta- 
tionary. There are also Tables the exact reverse of these, or 
^'decreasing" rates, graduated in periods of five years. Such Tables, 
however, are arranged for special cases, and have already been 
explained. 

The diffisrenoe between the single premimn, and the aggregate of 
the annual premiums, expected to be paid at any age is entirely occa- 
siooed by the operation of interest At age 20 the single payment is 
£48 10s. 9d. ; the annual payment of £1 1 Is. 8d« for 40 years (column 
4) we have just seen is £63 6s. 8d.— ^fference £14 15s. 1 ld« As we 
have said, it is Lnmaterial to an Office at what age an assurance U 

" eAUt it lkm* ako it d«daced Id like mAimer froni tha dearemeiito, m we bavn ihews 
in a chnt« on Moftality Tablee. In fome ot the foUowfng exemplM, hf/wnver, we 
iiaU lad tbe espeotirtioa totter adipCMl te iUMtntioo tbaa the deot««Ntt^ 
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commenced, providuig it be within limits likely to afford a fair aver* 
age of lives, because each person is called upon to pajf an tncreoMcd 
premium corresponding with his age, or his chances of dying sooner. 
So that if a person at an advanced age make a larger annual pay- 
ment than a young man, he may be expected to make fewer of them. 

We would not be understood to assert that it is equally immaterial 
to the assured at what period of life they commence the assurance 
contract. We most decidedly recommend all persons to assure 
young. K they cannot assure for such a sum as they may desire, let 
them assure for such a sum as they can afford. Leaving out the 
advantage of assuring while they are in robust health, which is an 
important one, the outlay is much less at the commencement of the 
contract, and continues so during the whole of life, as already ex- 
plained But the chief inducement lies in the increased Bonus advan- 
tages. K a man assures for a small sum, and allows his Bonuses to 
accumulate, the sum steadily increases, and in a series of years wiU 
probably become doubled. If he applies his bonuses to reduction of 
premiums, in his later years he will be exempt from payment alto- 
gether. In every respect the inducement appears great. How many 
times does an agent in his experience receive the reply, '^ Ah ! I ¥rish 
I had assured when I was young." On how many death-beds has 
this wish been breathed with mournful intensity ! Let us then not 
be misunderstood on this point. 

We have, in our previous examples in this chapter, confined our- 
selves to non-participating assurances ; or those which give the policy- 
holders no share in the profits of the Office ; and the rates we have 
quoted have been what are called " net" or " pure" rates : that is to 
say, rates which have had no additions made to them for the purposes 
of meeting expenses of management, or losses or contingencies of any 
kind, other than the contingency of death. We need not say that 
such rates are not, and could not, be used in practice : they have to 
undergo the process of " charging" or " loading," by which they be- 
come increased some 20 per cent, or more, as we shall presently see. 
The pure or natural rates are, as already stated, those derived directly 
from the Mortality Table : the process being a mathematical one 
which it is out of our province here to explain. But it will greatly 
facilitate the understanding of the subject, if we now present the 
entire Table from which the several foregoing examples have been 
drawn, under such an arrangement as to shew the connection of the 
rates with the rishs of life ; and the first five columns exhibits this 
point very clearly. As we have not done so before, we may take this 
opportunity of impressing upon the reader the necessity of reading 
very carefully the explanation over each column of this and all previous 
and subsequent Tables. A neglect of this rule often causes Tables 
to be looked upon as useless, or tedious, when they are replete with 
instruction and utility. 
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Dr. Fair, to whose able and laborious inyestigatioiis we owe ibis 

Table, g^ves the following explanation concerning it : — 

**Bt this TaUe it is seen that if 882 men (column 2\ at the age of 21 (colnmn 1\ 
paid il 12s 6d. (colomn 6) each at that birthday, and the same sum at every fntiire 
biithday so long as they Ured— the money realizing 8 per cent, per annum interest— it 
vonld amonnt to £100 at the death of each, or, as is understood in these cases, at the 
ead of the year in which the death occurred. If the cost of management wen notkingt 
fai mMntual Life Office XI 12s. 5d. would be the annual nremium to be paid for a policy 
of £100. The payment of 16s. (column 6) would, on tne same terms, be the premium 
for insorinff the life of a male ibr one jfear onfytor £100. If anyone who wished to 
InsBre the Ofe of a boy engaged to pay to an Office the premiums in column 6, com- 
idng with £15 9s. 7d. at birth, £6 6s. lOd. on the first birthday, 9s. Sd. on the 16th, 
£6 Mb on the 70th birthday; or. in fkct, the premiums in column 6, opposite to 
I birthday, so long as the life snould last, the risk would be covered from year to 
year, and tito transaction might terminate at the end of any year withotU loss to either 
pmljf* These are the net premiums ; and for females the premiums would be a little less, 
althoogli but few offices make any distinction between tneir male and female rates. If 
tlM Once put on— as is usual wiui all Companies— 20 or 80 per cent for expenses and 
praAt. the usual profits would be realized; out the addition on this plan (of varying 
praDunms) should be rather greater than in case of uniform premiuins, as subscribea 
capital would be required to oover fluctuations in the mortality.* 

The two last columns in the Table applj to armniHes^ which are 

also seen to be regulated entirely by the risks and chances of life at 

the various ages. Here are Dr. Fan^s observations on the Table : — 

"Tbe present value of a Life Annuity of £1 at the age of 21 is £22 Is. (column 8)on 
tlM life of a male. On the life of a female it would be rather more, as female life is 
longer than male life. The present value of an annuity of £1,000 a-year on the life of 
m man would be 1,000 times £22 Is., or £22,050 ; and in the same way the value of an 
maaity of £10, £20, £85, or any other numbcnr of pounds may be found. £100 will 
piiwlisiie an annuity of £4 10s. Sd. (column 9) on the life of a man aged 21, and about 
m sldning less on thelife of a female. £1,000 will of oouise purchase an annuity of 10 
the amount, or £45 6s. 8d. on the life of a man. But the Office granting 
' M at these rates would gam noUiing (except bv making more tlian 8 per cent 
of the purcliase money), the values in tne Table bemg the net values; they 
nk^ indeed, lose, if the lives were well selected— that is, if the lives were above the 
etviiafy standard of healtli. For these reasons a certain arbitrary pr centage must be 
pat em. the " present values," and taken off the annuitiea. And an Office attempting to 
siD 111111111111 on these terms might be looked upon with suspicion." 

It may not be out of place here to remark, that an annuity trans 
action in the ordinary form is the very reverse of a Life Assurance 
transaction. In the latter case, as the reader already knows, the 
Office stipulates, in consideration of a certain annual premium (or in 
other words '* an annuity") being paid during the life of the person 
Msured to pay down a certain principal sum on the termination ot 
that li& In the case of an annuity the Office guarantees, in conside- 
ration of a certain principal sum paid down at the commencement of the 
IroMae^uwi, to grant a certain annual allowance or annuity, during 
the life of the person paying such principal sum. In the Life Assu- 
rance transaction it is dearly to Uie interest of the Office that the 
policy-holder should continue to live : the advantage being the receipt 
uftlie annual premium, and the interest which the Office realises on 
vbe principal sum to be paid on the death of the policy-holder. In 
the case of an annuity, it is clearly to the advantage of the Office that 
the annuitant should not Uve: for by his early death the Office retains 
tlia annnal payments it would otherwise have to make, and is bene- 
fitted to that extent. It is obvious, therefore, that while an Office 
BHisi exercise great caution in the selection of lives for assurance 
|iMHiu e W| with the view that they should survive the fuU. a^^ti^g^ ^^ 
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perforaiaiioe of all their engagements. The subject deserves consi 
deration by the Offices which have not yet mad^ a move in 
direction. 



IV. SUBtrriTUTION OF LIVES. 

We include this as amongst the improvements yet to be made — 
that is to say, to be made general ; for at present but one or two 
Offices only name it in their prospectuses. If accompanied by strict 
medical examination, the interests of the Offices would not be preju- 
dicially affected, over an average of cases, by allowing substitution 
of lives. We leave it, however, to Mr. Scratchley, who has urged the 
plan with considerable force elsewhere, to make good the case here. 
He gives the following examples of its value, without, as he asserts, 
inflicting loss upon the Offices. 

" SappoM a gentleman in the army, haying effected an assurance upon his life in time 
of peace, to be required afterwards to enter npon remote or active service If he wish 
to avoid an increase of premium, and be in the full confidence of his health he maj 
prefer at once to give his policy to a yonnffer brother or friend at the death of whoB 
the amount assured woula be pidd ; and yet ne may retain to himself, by mutual acree- 
ment, some interest in the policy so transferred. Again, suppose a creditor to nave 
effected an assurance upon the lue of a debtor, as collateral security for a loan, wfaiefa is 
afterwards paid oS^ so that the creditor has no longer any interest in keeping up the 
policy ; or suppose a person o have borrowed money on mortgage from a private indi- 
vidual or a Society, and to have assured his life, so as to secure ms femUy from liabOity 
for the debt, in case of his decease before he has paid it off; in both these easea the 
iramtfhr principle would be at once susceptible of advantageous application, as the 
power of transferring the assurances from tneir own to other lives would allow ot the 
policies becoming serviceable to other parties for similar commercial purposes ; and the 
premiums paid by the original assurers would, thus, not be entirely lost, when their 
desire to keep the policies up for their own respective benefit had ceased, as the 
assurers or the substituted lives would find it advantageous to pay an equitable sum for 
the transfer." 

Looking, however, only at one simple fact, namely, that selediom 
is held to be beneficial to the Office, it appears to us that the substi- 
tution of lives, accompanied as it is with the right of selection in such 
case, gives the Office a decided advantage in this particular; and 
hence we announce the point as at least deserving of the careful 
consideration of those who have the management of Assurance Offices. 



By way of sequel to this and the two preceding chapters, we may 
notice a point y^ hich has been a good deal discussed at various times, 
namely, the propriety or otherwise of uniting the business of Life 
and Fire Assurance in the same Office. Of the propriety, or rather 
the want of it, of making the funds of the one branch liable for the 
losses of the other, there cannot be two opinions : indeed, no Company 
can obtain a special Act of Parliament where such a custom prevails. 
In most cases nowadays where the businesses are carried on together, 
they are under distinct deeds of settlement, with separate shareholders 
and accounts ; although, with some of the earlier Compacies, it is 
not so. The advantage of having the Fire and Life branches under 
distinct deeds is obvious ; for instance, the one may be discontinued 
and disposed of without, in any way, affecting the constitution of the 
other. The advantage of having them carried on under the 
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Buuuigeinent and on the same premises is also obyions : in so far as 
the expenses of each may be considerably reduced, and the connection 
of the one made greatly serviceable in extending the connection of 
the other. 

Abont the commencement of the present century some excitement 
was got npi in consequence of several of the Fire Offices taking up 
the badness of life Assurance. Now-ardays the iears would, wit Ji 
more reason, be in the opposite direction. 
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Prooess of ** Loading" (oMlMii0d) 



Aga. 


EngUah Table, 3 per eeat. 
1 ^ » 


EngUah rates 
charged. 


CarU4le4yeent 
rates charged 


Horihamptoii 
S per cent. 




Ket premtam. 


Charge SO 1^ cent 


40 per cent 


R«l charged. 




£ e. d. 


£ s. d. 


£ i, d. 


£ i. A. 


£ a. d. 


65 


7 16 4 


1 11 3 


9 7 7 


9 13 2 


7 16 8 


66 


8 4 5 


1 12 11 


9 17 4 


10 8 1 


8 4 1 


67 


8 13 
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10 7 7 


10 14 2 


8 12 1 


68 


9 2 1 


1 16 5 


10 18 6 


11 6 5 


9 9 


69 


9 11 9 


1 18 4 


11 10 1 


12 2 


9 10 2 


70 


10 2 


2 5 


12 2 5 


12 15 6 


10 4 


71 


10 13 


2 2 7 


12 15 7 


13 12 10 


10 11 4 


7S 


11 4 7 


2 4 11 


13 9 6 


14 10 11 


11 3 4 


78 


U 16 10 


2 7 5 


14 4 8 


15 8 8 


11 16 2 


74 


12 9 11 


2 10 


14 19 11 


16 5 11 


12 9 10 


75 


13 3 9 


2 12 9 


15 16 6 


17 1 1 


13 4 4 


76 


13 18 4 


2 15 8 


16 14 


17 17 1 


13 19 3 


77 


14 13 9 


2 18 9 


17 12 6 


18 13 


14 15 8 


78 


15 10 


3 2 


18 12 


19 10 4 


15 14 


79 


16 7 2 


3 5 5 


19 12 7 


20 11 6 


16 15 8 


80 


17 5 2 


3 9 1 


20 14 3 


21 12 6 


18 


81 


18 4 2 


3 12 10 


21 17 


22 17 8 


19 6 3 


8a 


19 4 


3 16 10 


23 10 


24 2 3 


20 14 8 


83 


20 4 10 


4 1 


24 5 10 


25 9 10 


22 4 


84 


21 6 7 


4 5 4 


25 11 11 


26 19 1 


23 8 11 



This Table will be found exceedingly nsefiil in testing the equity, 
or otherwise, of the rates of premium adopted by the various Offices, 
aasoming, as we have already done, that the English Life Table 
hkdj represents the present mortality of the kingdom, and of this we 
can see no room to doubt. It will be observed, that at all ages up to 
44 the Northampton rates are the highest. That at that age the 
rales under each of the Tables almost exactly correspond ; and that 
in the after ages, the Northampton rates are lower than those of either 
of the other Tables. This was to be expected for the reasons pointed 
out in our chapter on Mortality Tables. 

Dr. Farr has pointed out that in the preceding Table the North- 
ampton rate, at age 20, is 38 per cent, in excess of the ^^ net" 
premium in the English Life Table; while at 50, it is only 15 per 
cent, in excess, and at 66 it gives the net premium without any 
** okarg^ at all, The average at all ages is 27 per cent, in excess of 
the net premium of the English Table ; and he adds, *^ Hence all the 
tmnaactions of insurance by the Northampton Table are loaded with 
n certain degree of injustice, increasing in its amount and pressure as 
jOQ descend to the earlier ages at which assurances are effected." 

The ''net" premiums for assuring £100 for one year is as follows, 
under the three following Mortality Tables. We add them for the 
purpoees of comparison : — 



talUeTabli 



Age 10 20 
a, d. £ t. d. 
Tibk...l7 9 117 8 

able 8 9 13 9 

Tabte ... 18 2 14 2 



80 


40 


60 


£ t. d. £ ». d. £ : d. 
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16 4 
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1 10 U 
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£ «. d. 
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3 18 2 
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3 6 
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t \A U 
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The annual tnvariabU premimns for the Assurance of £100 under 

the same Tables, are — 

70 

£ t.d. 
10 4 
9 80 
10 2 



20 


80 


40 


60 


80 


£ t. d. £ i. d. £ 1. d. £ ■. d. £ t. d. 


2 8 7 


2 18 4 


8 8 


4 10 7 


6 7 4 


1 9 11 


1 19 


2 12 


8 12 5 


6 15 10 


1 9 6 


1 18 1 


2 12 1 


8 16 8 


6 6 



rate of premium very 






Age 10 

£ 1. d. 
Northampton Table 1 14 1 

Carlisle Table 1 8 4 

Experience Table ... 1 8 10 

In each case 3 per cent, interest is assumed. 

The Carlisle Table, up to age 27, gives a 
slightlj below that of the English Table, and at all the advanced ages 
rates a little above it. The Table just given shews that if interest be 
taken at 4 per cent., and a charge of 40 per cent, be added to the 
Carlisle Table, its premiums will differ little from those of the En^ish 
3 per cent. Table for males, with an addition of 20 per cent. We 
will not, however, pursue this point further at present. The following 
Tabular comparisons may be found useful : — 

1 he Northampton 3 per cent, premium is eqaal to the 
Carlisle 8 per cent increased about 28 per cent. 
And equal to the Carlisle 4 per cent „ 89 per cent 

Experience 3 per cent „ 25 per cent 

Eiqperienoe 4 per cent „ 86 per cent 

English 8 per cent „ 27 per cent 

English 4 per cent ^ 87 per cent 

As various allusions are made to ^' 3 per cent," '' 3^," and '' 4 per 
cent. Tables," it may be useful here to explain — although we believe 
we have previously referred to the fact — that these per centages relate 
to the rates of interest at which it is assumed the funds of the Office 
will be improved. In all monetary transactions which bear relation 
to remote periods, interest^ as we have seen, enters largely into the 
consideration. Assurance calculations being of this class, the ques- 
tion of interest meets us at every point, and must be thoroughly 
understood before the principles upon which Life Offices are con- 
ducted can be comprehended. An annual payment or annuity of £l, 
invested at 3 per cent, for 50 years, amounts to £112 ; while at 5 per 
cent, during a like period it reaches £209, giving a difference on this 
small sum of nearly £100. Suppose the case then of a policy-holder 
paying to a Life Oirice £60 per annum for an assurance on his life, 
and living 50 years ader the date at which the assurance commenced, 
it would make a difference of very nearly £5,000 to the Office, 
whether these premiums were invested at 5 instead of 3 per cent. ! 
being a sum probably two-fold greater than that assured under the 
original policy. It is clearly then of the very highest importance to 
the Office that it does not calculate upon a higher rate of interest 
than it may thereafter realise, and to the assured that it docs not 
assume a much lotoer rate than will probably be made, unless he is 
certain of a proportionate benefit in some other form, as by way of 
bonus addition, <&c. 

Mr. Hillman furnishes an example of the operation of interest on 
a larger scale than those already given : — 



" Suppose,** he says, " three Institutions for the Assurance of Life invested the 
of £500,000 with its' accumulating interest at \ 4, and 3 per cent respectively, and that 
the interests were receivable half-vearly— at the end of 20 vears the following woild 
be the amoonts of the original prmdpala with their respective accumaUtions:— 
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lit OiBce £600,000 at 5 per cent ....- £1,842,532. 

2nd „ „ 4 n £1,104,020. 

8rd „ „ 8 „ £907,010. 

The difference between the amount of the Office investing at 5 per cent and the otner 
that obtained onlj 8 per cent, ia £485,522, which inyeeted at 5 per cent, would produce 
an annual revenue of £21,776, an income more than sufficient to pay the expenies of 
management of half-a-dozen Assurance Companies." 

Applying these considerations to life premiums, it is very clear that 
under a Table which assumes to make four per cent, of its monej 
instead of three, the premiums for assuring any given sum ought not 
to be so large where the higher rate of interest prevails ; and this is 
seen to be so. The following Table illustrates this point. In the 
case of the Northampton and Carlisle Tables the rates at both 3 and 
4 per cent, are given for the sake of contrast. The remaining 
examples are confined to the 4 per cent. Tables — ^the two last distin- 
guishing between male and female rates. 

Net Annual Premiums required to assure £100, payable at Death, at 3 and 4 per cent 
interest, as deduced from the following Tables or IdLortality, exclusive of anj loading 

for expenses or contingencies. 



• 

• 

4 


Noftlmmptoa 
Table. 


Cartliln Table. 


Combined 

Experience 

of 17 London 

OIBcea. 


Oovemoaent Tablet. 
(Flnlalson.) 


Enrlisb Life 
Table. 


< 


S per 1 4 per 
Cent. 1 Cent 


S per 4 per 
Cent. Ct'nt. 


4 per Cent. 


4 per Cent. 


4 per Cent. 


WKlMMir dlaUncUoD 
of Sex. 


Wlthoat dlcUncUon 
of Sex. 


Without dis- 
tinction of 
Sex. 


Male. Female. 


Male a 

Frroale. 


Male. Fem . 

1 


£ a d. 


£ >. d 


fa d. £ a. d. 


£ a. d. 


£ ^ 


d. t i. d. 


£ 8. u. 


£ 1. d. £ 8. d. 


M 


9 S 7 


9 6 


1 9 10 I 6 4 


1 5 11 


1 19 


515 


1 8 8 


1 8 51 7 9 


30 


S5 


9 8 1 


9 4 9 


I 14 1 lo 4 


1 9 5 


1 14 


717 8 


1 11 1 


1 19 5 111 9 


25 


SO 


9 IS 5 


9 9 10 


1 19 1 19 1 


1 13 U 


I 17 


91 10 II 


1 14 4 


I 17 1 1 16 4 30| 


36 


9 19 10 


9 16 


9 4 8 9 6 


1 19 9 


9 9 


61 14 11 


1 18 8;9 9 9 9 6>35 


441 


S 7 11 


3 S 11 


9 19 9 7 6 


9 7 4 


9 9 


1 19 8 


*i 4 4 9 10 9 6 llj40 


M 


3 17 11 


3 13 8 


3 4 9 15 6 


9 17 8 


2 18 


39 6 


9 19 1 9 19 5 9 15 6 45 


50 


4 10 7 


4 6 9 


3 19 5 3 7 3 


3 116 


3 19 


9 15 


3 3 63 19 43 7 4JftO 


W 


5 6 4 


5 1 7 


4 iO 11| 4 5 8 


4 10 


4 9 


93 8 1 


3 18 7411 54 5 55 


fol 


6 7 4 


6 9 4 


5 15 9 5 10 8 


5 15 1 


5 9 


74 6 9 


4 17 10 5 17 3 5 9 4 60 



It is seen, then, that almost any variation of rates may be derived 
firom the same Table of mortality, and that they may be produced 
firom either of two causes, viz., a variation in the rate of interest 
assumed, or a variation in the per centage of '^ loading." The careful 
reading of the following short Table will fully and clearly illustrate 
this point : — • 

Premiums to assure £100 by English Life Table. 



^Net" annual premiums at age 35, 

taking the interest of money 

at 8 per cent. 

£2 7 

at 4 per cent. 

£2 2 9 



Premiums with a " charge** o 

10 per cent. 20 per cent. 80 per cent. 
£2 11 9 £2 IG 5 £3 1 2 



2 7 



2 11 3 



2 15 7 



Here are eight variations of premiums, and they might easily be 
increased to eighty. 

Believing that enough has been said to familiarize the reader with 
the general principles attending the construction of rates of premium, 
we may pass on to the next stage of the subject ; but we purpose 
stopinng by the way, and taking a glance at the oft-debated question 
of the relative advantages of high and low premiums, so far as the 
interest of policy-holders is concerned. 
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It may seem hardly neeeesary to preface our obeenratioiis br a 
tmism which applies to many things besides life premiums, viz^ ttial 
the higheU rates are not necjessarily the deareit^ or the ioweti tbe 
cheapest The main consideration is the quality of the article tbe 
purchaser gets for his money ; and this holds good whether the artkle 
purchased be a pair of boots or a policy of assurance. 

Reverting to premiums, then, we see they are made up of two parts : 
the first that wluch is absolutely required to meet the risk of death : 
the other, the addition for the purpose of meeting expenses and con- 
tingencies. Now it is clear that if a person were purchasing a poli^ 
for £100 without any additions— K)r, as it is generally termed, ^'with- 
out profits" — ^the nearer the purchase money coincided with the m€ 
premium^ under a recognised Life Table, the better. But if a person 
were assuring in a Mutual Office, where he was to participate either 
in profit or loss, the case might be very difierent. Assume for a 
moment the case of a Mutual Office which charged such low rates 
of premium as not to be sufficient to cover expenses, as well as the 
risk of death, what might be the position of the assured ? That 
those who died early would receive their claims in full, while those 
who lived to a later period, and had therefore contributed more largely 
to the funds, would find the Society in such a position as to be unable 
to meet their claims. On the ground of justice therefore, as well as 
prudence, no Mutual Office should adopt a scale of rates which does 
not come within the range of being perfectiy safe so far as human 
foresight can determine. Proprietary Offices, carried on simply as 
trading speculations, will take care never to run to this extreme. 

Take the opposite case, of extremely high rates. A person assuring, 
without participation in profits, pays, under such circumstances, a 
price far above the real vtdue of the article he purchases, and gets no 
possible advantage by so doing : because the security is just as great 
in a properly constituted Office with moderate rates : not even to say 
greater, for the Office with moderate premiums is far more likely to 
have a sufficient number of assurers at all ages to constitute a fiur 
average ; without which, as we have already stated, the business of 
Life Assurance can hardly be carried on with safety. 

High rates in Mutual Offices are not open to the objections just 
stated : the objections, where they exist, are of a difierent class. Our 
own belief is, that moderate rates have a decided advantage over 
exorbitant ones under all circumstances, but like neariy all points in 
assurance practice, there is much to be said on both sides. In a 
Mutual Office, where the surplus or profits are divided on an equitable 
scale — that is to say, where the assurers at every age receive a return 
in the shape of profits at the same ratio as they contribute to the 
profits— or, to be still more precise on this all-important question, in 
an Office where the surplus is distributed with due regard to the addi- 
tion or loading to the premiums at all ayes, high rates of premium may 
be an advantage in this way — that the sum which the assured pays to 
the high-rate Office, over and above that which he would pay to an Office 
with moderate rates, being invested by the Ofiice at a profitable rate 
of interest and on good security, and with its accumulations ultimate^ 
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letnmed to him in the shape of profits, he may have realised a better 
xate of interest on this surplus, whatever it may be, than he could 
have made in any other manner. But take a case where the profits 
realised are distributed by some arbitrary rule, without regard to the 
principles of equity — as where the premiums are loaded the same a/ 
aU agegy and the profits are distributed in such a manner as to favour 
the young against the old, or the old against the young — a manifest 
injustice will result to some portion of the assurers in such Offices 

We do not purpose here to enter more particularly into the question 
of the diBtribution of profits — that is reserved for the next division : 
we will, therefore, only add that all the cases we have just " supposed'* 
exist in reality, and in a much more aggravated form than we have 
yet presented them — and then proceed with the subject of premiums. 

Having declared ourselves in favour of moderate premiums^ by 
which, we may here explain, we refer to those which have during a 
series of years been found adequate to meet all the ordinary risks of 
life, and to leave a respectable surplus in addition : such rates, as of 
necessity they must, being derived from a Mortality Table having no 
glaring £Eiults in its construction — ^having, we say, committed ourselves 
to this view, we purpose, as is our custom, to see how far the 
leading authorities on the subject will support us in such a conclusion ; 
t>ur desire here, as elsewhere, being simply to arrive at the truth. 

Commencing with a competent, yet impartial, authority. Dr. Farr 

points to a truth, obvious after what has been already stated, yet 

important to be kept constantly in mind, viz. — that the premium is 

increased by using a Life Table expressive of a high rate of mortality 

and a low rate of interest; and conversely it is diminished under 

opposite conditions. He then adds : — 

•* Although no absolute role can be laid down, it appears to be the most jadidou^ 
ODOfBe in a Praprietan Office to use a Life Table which expresses the average mortality 
of the classes of people who insure ; to take interest at 3 per cent, which is the natural 
arerage rate where tnere is no risk, and the rate most likely to be realised with cer- 
tainty in transactions extending over a long series of years ; and finally to make such 
an addition as while it guarantees, to some extent, the proprietors from loss, yields 
them a fair profit** (Twelfth Annual Report) 

Nearly all the writers on the subject of premiums take an oppor- 
tunity of having a " quiet fling," at the Northampton Table. Dr. 
Farr boldly asserts that — 

** Bj its nse the Proprietary Offices have exacted enormous and unequal premiums 
from the portions of the community who happened to be iU-verted and ul-iiutructed m 
ffte mirieate tetenee qf JAfe AuuranoeJ* 

Another writer more quietly, but equally unmistakably, says : — 

** Where is thefidmess of using a Table which demands premiums very much larger 
than the real risks from the youngs while it admits older lives on more easy terms ? 
Ought the older lives to enjoy any privilege m thb respect ? Quite the reverse ; for 
belonmg to a class which is less known, and extending also in smaller numbers wiUi 
TCsnlts therefore more subject to fluctuation, the per centage added to the premiums 
dedu ct ad from a true Table ought rather to be larger in the case of old lives than hi 
that of yoong ones. The best customers, both in number and quality, ought not to 
come tha wont oSJ* 

A writer in Chamber^ Information, equally to be commended for 

Idfl impartiality and clearness, enters into a more minute comparison : 

<*Tha high ratea are defended on various grounds. A Company making hl^h. c\:Ax^ti^ 

good profits, may be supposed to have mot« «\«£^\.^ >2iiasL ^soib 
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BuUdiig modenta ehaxget; whOe of a Soddif* panning burinaw €• tht mm pli% 
it may be taid, that the overplns becomee a Und of bakk depodti to bo nltimito^y 
ifialiiod by the depodtor. With legard to Companies, the defence may, or not b«b 
•ennd according as business is managed discreetly or otherwise. The dalMes la af 
mater force with rqnrd to Societies; but ercn tliere it is not fkaa froai ot)|actie«ai 
The high-rate Sodeaes, proceeding upon the NortliampCon Table, commit a constant 
fi^nstice to the yoong and middle>aged members in favonr of the old. Tha aaaflaas 
amplitude tends to occasion a csreless, a leas carsAil, use of them In eoaatroctipg 
the concern: there is, for instance, a greater temptation to gira laiga roromiasiniia lo 
paiaons who, ss it is said, bring business. Bat tht greatest objecooo to a a aa dl ass 
nigh sesle is. that it mast act « oa aitCnielioa Is thafni jlq» t» whOtUftm&rwBg^m 
qfikt moH tmporttmi morai acU of a /i^SilMM-the effscting of life Aasoiaaaa. Wa 
woold here he onderstood to draw a broad disthiction between an aBaooDd low niok^ 
and one which is safRdent to satisfy a reasonable anxiety for aecnritr. Ratea moeh 
below the first of the aboye three cases [referring to some eramp^aa takao from 
the Scotch Offices] would be decidedly unsafe, taking all contingeDeiaa Into awwnt 
On the other hand, it ought certainly to be possible to transact perfeotlr aafe bwsJwas 
open a mbdhim of ikat tccU. Thoae who, for further caution, prefer the next aeala, 
most be said to pay Iiighly for it, if they resort to a Company wUeh gfraa no ahaia 
of profits to the assured : if they become members of a Society, iaiga partodte a ddlfhm s 
win be mo more thtm their dmeJ* 

Mr. Charles Babbage sajs, — 

" I imagine it will not requin much argument to show, that the more pnfnt mods 
would be to determine, as early as we can, the real value of the risk, and ooeaequently 
the amount of premium Just sufficient to meet iL and to add to thia aueh a par cantaca 
aa will defray the expenses of management, ana allow of a snfBriant dtviaBod lo tMs 
proprietors, whose capital is a guarantee to the assured.** 

This is precisely the process we have shown in the TaUe giTen ai 
pages 260 and 261. 

Professor De Morgan, taking a more extended view of the anljecli 
says,— 

" But then are reasons why the premiums of an Insurance Office need not be ao 
high as the very limited number of data in their tables might seem to require. If the 
fluctuations from the average, which an within the most cautious definitioo of 
reasonable probability, wero all to be encountered at onoe^ or mkilu he at once it is 
difficult to say what premiums should be considered too high. But this cmmot be ike 
ease, unless, indeed, a pestilence might single out the memb^ of an Insurance Ofiki^ 
or an eartliqaake should, by some extraordinary event, swallow them aU up in the 
place where, by a most remarkable coincidence, they wero all assembled togeUttr. 
Bach extreme cases," he continues, " are not worth consideration ; and we maT tab 
ttie chances of life and death as distributed over a large number of years. In the 
meantime, the turphu fvmd increaeee at compound intend and the problem is not 
whether a given number of lives will, on the whole, drop to mnch btfore the predkted 
time that a given fund will be destroyed, but wketner this can liappan eo fiM tkai 
a wUl outrun the increase of tkejundat compound mteresC** 

The author of *' Life Assurance : its Schemes^ its DifficuUiti^ amd 

lis AbttseSy'^ takes up the other side of the question. Referring to cheap 

oremiums, which he defines to be ^' rates which are eonndtrabhf 

below the average demanded of the general body of the Offices,"* be 

says,— 

** We speak harshly of this system of dieap premiums, because we Ibel that it la an 
avQ daily becoming more formidable. We are sorry to say it has become a commoa 
boast of manj^ new Offices, in their public ad eertisements, that they offer the lowed 
ratea of prem i u ms posaihU^ without c o mpromieing the safety of lAe nuOtuiitmt Such 
advertisements speak volumes. Who. we would ask, would open-eyed ventnre to place 
so sacred a trust, as the future nrovision for a young family, in the hands of a Socie^ 
which spontaoeously acknowleoged the diarge of approsching so closely to the lias 
which divides security from insecurity ? Should we be considered in possearion of oar 
aenses were we to risk our neclcs by travelling on a railroad, the engineer of whidi, at 
Ilia outset of the journey, promised to put the engme to its extremest speedy with ths 

* The distinction between ** Company** and ** Society** most he iiliaaiiail with 
cCtanUon here as in other parts of this work. Tha foimar appUsa la aj 
'OSee tba lattar to mutual Ofllosa only. 
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wmintililu wmamuoB that, hovrwrer giMt Um tii ^e Muro oa Uie belUr ■light b^eoHie H 
tkt/bid ba pw e e r v ^d jmt short of an artmU explodon? Abford •■ it nay appaar. mich 
A pnmiaa an the ^art of the engineer, ia not mora prepoatevoiia than tliat dauj held oat 
iy fkfi ehappr tm m m Offieea. 

A writer in the North BriHsh Review^ alreadj several tunef quoted, 
speaking particularlj of the high*rate Offices, 



"Tha jHerailing syitems are, in reality, moat anfavoorable to the apnad of Lifb 
Aararance among the sendral body of society. The grand object ahoold b^i tp promote 
ita extension among all who can avail themselves of its benefits. JntUod pf aomg Um 
ly «|fMv ilsmraiKe tU low, hu §a/h ratet, these are kept ao high as to deter many firom 
wtampting to assure, and to defeat many more who make the attempt, idl |n order to 
p ro dii ee a sorplns fiud for the long livers. New entranfa not only pay an adequate 
pnounm, bnt, in addition, what may be called a Tontine-tax, in the diatribiition of 
-wliidk they may never share | and thm L^e Aitmtmce, mtUmi i^ bemg tm^iyhfL and 
tke apm ed , andpomiiarig&i at tt might be, witUa ike Umitt ofperfiet ttlfe^, if fiog^ and 
fi mnp Hca Udj by tke n^per-addiUon of an eagifennoe y< e i , tie very pppeofU of I^fr 
Ammramee m ttt nahire and iendenai. 



tendencjf, 

The writer touches upon a point which will be yery fullj discussed 
m our chapter on Bonuses. It does not necessarily follow that the 
** loading^ should be converted into a Tontine TaXy although we grant 
thai this is sometimes the case. All depends upon the periods and 
mode of division of the surplus. The same writer will then be allowed 
9ftice for the further development of his views. Meantime, we con- 
fine ourselves to the immediate question of the relative advantages of 
high and low rates. 

The writer of some able papers in the Morning Herald (Deo. 
1849), ^peaking of the evil consequences resulting from the varia- 
tions in the several Mortality Tables, says, — 

"Hence also the varions apparent differencea which still exist amongst tfie Offices, 
both aa respects the rates of premium charged, and the per centage of profits 
returned to assuring parties. These difierences cause much perplexity, and go a great 
tvigr towards limiting the operations of these Societies among the people at uige who 
cannot clearly comprehend why some ettabiiakmmia ehouldreifim enormput fromcssf. 
while others return bnt little, and tome none at alL They have bat limited means of 
Judging why or wherefore such distinctions should arise, or of seeing clearly what 
who pay much attention to the subject will understand, that the general results 



of all anch Associations (honett and prooer management being granted) are nearW alike, 
memitg andprqfitt being more or less insured in proportion to the high or low charge of 
mmium if at all within the barrier established by the Carlitle and the Northan^fion 
Tables; U it for <Ae attMrerf ihamtdeet to decide whether they are ditpoeedio pan in 
minan e e high premiumt, proved to be reaity wmecettary, tatitfied with the promite qf nigh 
bam ntet m rehtm, or are detirout to rettrict their actual out fay in prendumt to an amouni 
salsofti though more moderate, u yet tecurely bated on modem eKperieneeJ* 

On another occasion, Profe&sor M. de Morgan compares the 
relative advantages resulting to the Offices as between high and low 
rates: — 

** According to the Carlitle Table, the premium which shonld now be paid to insure 
£100 vpon the life of an individual aged '/O is £1 7s., tXfowr per cent. According to 
tha iVoriAos^iofi Table, at 8 per cent, the same premium shoula be £2 4s. Taking the 
tnX premium, and assuming its Table, the Office will not be sure of avoiding loss until 
tlia party has lived 85 years, by which time the premiums, with their accumulated 
inlaicat, will have passed £100. It is little more than 2 to 1 that a life of such an age 
•hall live beyond 32 years after the contract Talcing the premium of the Northampton 
Table, the party must live 28 years before the Office can gain by him; and it if about 
10 to 7 that he will outlive thb term." 

Mr. Sturrock, who is the champion of low rates, as well as Mutual 

Offices, says : — 

^It mnat rppear, ftom the full investigations that have been made into the law of 
■ortat^y in tnis country, and the results of the long anyiTJwnfft at uimd«w»k <^war- 
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psnies, that the premiums charged by the greater part of the older OAoM tre 
exorbitant^ and unnecessary tor the saiety oi the business oi Life Assurance. It loDowi 
that the public can derive every advantage of Life Assurance from Companies using the 
more moderate premiums. It is m(»t important that the knowledge of this (act should 
be widely spread, that the benefit of assurance may be extended to the larger and more 
numerous class of the community, who have hitherto been discouraged by extrmvagaot 
premiums from availing themselves of its benefits." 

Mr. George J. Soper, in his clever pamphlet, also discusses the 

subject impartiallj : — 

** 6ome Societies charge higher premiumt than others which profess predsely the same 
principles, but the object of, and the plea iur, such extra charges, such advanced rates 
beyond the actual law of mortality, are generally weU understood to be the desire to 
gam a current popularity by making large returns in the name of bonuses or profits. 
Against such a line ot policy no fair objection can be ui]ged, for the choice is with the 
applicants, and, as before observed, tne law of mortality is so well known that the 
average life risk may be ascertained to a very close figure. At' all events, it is perfectly 
right, just, and proper,— it is, in fact, demanded by common prudence to require a rate 
of premium more or less above the present accepted value standard ot mortality. 
There being, thereiore, no deception in the matter, persons are left to decide for them- 
selves, whether they would prefer a high premium scale, relying on the Company re- 
turning all the extra chaises in ^er bonuses (lor the Companies have that option, and 
therefore high premiums mag not alwags be JoUowed by corresponding bonmsesX or the 
lower, though still an authorised and acknowledged safe standard, which could not, of 
course, make any creat impression with bonuses, for the certain fulfilment of their ex- 
pectations, all sucn apparently enticing oflers should be as lanterns and watchmen 
before the house ! ! In our opinion, any Society ofiering prominently the pretended 
immediate advantage of a rate of contribution much below the average, or, in othe^ 
words, cheap premiums of Assurance, so far from conferring a benefit on the assurer b 
in reality, by that veir circumstance, holding out to him a sign which ought to 
determine him in the rejection rather than in the selection of an Office.** 

But we have already anticipated these objections, and need not 
pursue them further here. 

Mr. Nelson stated before the Select Committee, in 1853, boldly, 
" all the premiums charged are in practice, whatever they may be in 
theory, much more than adequate to meet the liabilities. From the 
experience I have of Life Institutions, that is the practical view I 
take of the subject." 

Mr. Riley said to the same Committee, ** I should observe, that the 
tendency of Tables of Premiums of late years has been rather to in- 
crease than to decrease ; there is an impression that Offices are get- 
ting lower in their terms ; the result of my observations is, that they 
are getting higher ; and it is necessary that they should gel higher^ for 
they have to spend a great deal of money in the acquisition of busi- 
ness, which older Offices have not." 

It would, however, appear to us very unfair, that rates should be 
formed sufficiently high to meet the necessarily large preliminary out- 
lay of establishing an Office. This falls within the province of 
capital in a Mixed or Proprietary Office, or of the guarantee fund in 
a Mutual one. It would be a great barrier to the progress of Life 
Assurance, that such charges should be provided solely by the pre- 
miums. Too much of the premiums are, indeed, already expended 
for such purposes: hence the failure of so many Offices of late. 

Out of the preceding considerations the following conclusions may 
be fairly drawn : — 

1st. — That with regard to Proprietary Offices the premiums to be 
equitable certainly ought not much to exceed the net rates under the 
3 ptT cent. English Table No. 2. 
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2ndl7. — Ab to Mutual Offices, that provided the distribution of the 
profits be conducted on an equitable plan, with due regard to the 
'' loading^ of the premiums — which is held to be the chief source of 
profit — ^it is immaterial what the rate of premiums may be, provided 
it be not too low; and 

drdlj. — As to Mixed Offices, in which the proprietors take some 
portion of the profits with policy-holders, the rates should be so con- 
Btmcted as to yield, under proper management, a fair share of profit, 
Edwajs having especial regard to the interests of those who contribute 
the profits, rather than to those who simply participate in a portion of 
them; and with this view such rates as those given by the 3 per cent 
EInglish Life Table No. 2, will be found abundantly sufficient. 

At the conclusion of this chapter will be given Tables of rates of all 
the existing Life Offices, at each five years of age, from 15 to 60 (the 
osoal limite in each direction) under an arrangement which wiU be 
found both equitable and convenient. 

In comparing rates of premium a moment's reflection will shew 
that a simple alphabetical arrangement of the Offices is of the smallest 
possible value ; calculated, indeed, rather to mislead than to assist. 
Hie eye first restiupon say a Mutual Office, then a Proprietary one, 
and next a Mixed one ; and astonishment is expressed at the variation 
in the terms thus presented. The Mutual Office having to raise a 
guarantee fund out of its premiums necessarily charges much higher 
premiums than a purely Proprietary Office, which having a subscribed 
capital, and having no bonus additions to make to its policies, can 
naturally afibrd to issue policies at minimum rates ; that is with such 
a loading only upon the net premiums as will leave a fair margin of 
profit for the shareholders on the business transacted. The Mixed 
Offices coming between the two with medium rates. 

Here, then, we see that the preliminary step to any comparison of 
premiums is to ascertain the principles or constitutions of the several 
Offices placed in contrast. This is precisely what is done in the 
following Tables. The ^rst Table gives the rates of the Mutual 
Offices only; the seconds, of the libxED Offices; and the thirdy 
the rates of the purely Pbopbietart, or non-bonus giving Offices, 
and of the Proprietary branches of the Mixed and Mutual Offices. 
Hub arrangement will greatly £eu;ilitate comparbons, not only be- 
tween the Offices, but also in regard to the probable or prospective 
advantages. 

One or two of the offices, it will be seen, have a special set of rates 
for female lives. We have already ofiered some observations and 
statistics on this point in our Chapter on Mortality Tables, and will 
not add anything further on the subject here. 

The following Table, prepared by Mr. Sturrock, and the note 
appended to it, viewed in conjunction with the other Tables in this 
chapter, will be found useful in judging of the equity of the rates in 
the Tables which follow it :— 
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AWWUAt PRSHIUMS KOB ASStTEIKG X1I6L 



1 


Ag«20. 


AgeSd. 


Age 40. 


Age 50. 


Age 60. 


A 


X ft d. 
2 8 7 
2 1 6 


X i. d. 
2 18 5 
2 11 1 


X ft d. 
8 7 11 
8 5 6 


X ft d. 

4 10 8 
4 8 4 


X ft d. 
6 7 4 
6 6 4 


B 

1 


1 14 7 


2 4 8 


2 19 9 


4 8 


7 7 


C 
D 


111 d 


2 2 


2 17 1 


4 2 


6 10 9 


i 15 flf 


2 16 


2 14 9 


4 1 7 


6 6 7 


E 


1 5 11 


1 18 11 


2 7 4 


8 11 6 


5 15 1 


r^ 


10 4 

1 


1 16 1 


2 7 6 


8 7 8 


5 10 a 



"Tbe pfeminHitf opiMeita the letter A lure been used by more thtn twenty Offieen* 
which hAv« been eetabUahed from ten to fifty^ jrean and upwards, and hi erery instance 
they hare made very lam profltft Premiums ranging between the rates opponte 
A and B hare been used bjjr about thirty Offices; and where they hare been long 
enough established to esthibit a state of their aftairs, the premiums m erery case have 
rlelaed large bonuKft The oreminms opposite B, are those of the London Eoonomio 
Office (MutaalX of twenty-tnree years* standing (in 1846), in which bonuses paid out 
of tkrt9-nmrikM of the profits amounted on an average, at the third division in 1844, to 
no Ism than 88 per dent, on the premiums oaid. TIra premiums opposite C, are mwch 
aboal tiiaw which have been charged by long-established Companies, making use of 
the non-par$icipating scale; and the business of all these Offices has been surceBsfiil 

The premiums oppoute D, are those of the Scottish Prondent (Mutual) and 

have been ibund to yield a very considenble sarpluft The premiums opposlts E, are 
thcee dedinoed finom the combined experience of seventeen old-established Offiosft And 
those opposite F, are founded on the Carlisle Table, reckoning money in the two last 
cases at 4 ptf cent** 

It 18 believed that the following Tables contain the rates of all the 
existing Offices correctly classified ; but so many changes have lately 
occurfed with the Offices that it is very difficult to say on one day 
what may be correct on the following. Any errors which may be 
found will be purely the result of accident, and, therefore, if pointed 
out in time, will be rectified as far as may be in our publisher's power 
when the work is made up into a volume. 

The Offices not found named in our Table of non-participating 
rates, either do not issue non-participating policies as the Econamie^ 
the Sufij the National Provident^ the Scottish Eqintable^ Scottish 
Provident^ and several others, or do not publish them, as the Scottish 
Widows* Fund^ Unii>ersalj Law Life, Kent Mutual^ and one or two 
other Offices. 
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TABLES OF BATES 



OF AXX THE 



EXISTING LIFE OFFICES. 



TABLE I. 
RATES OF THE MUTUAL OFFICES. 

TABLE n. 
RATES OF THE MIXED OFFICES. 

TABLE in. 
RATES OF THE FItOPRIETART OFFICES. 

TABLE IV. 

RATES OF THE FBOPBIETABT BRANCHES OF THE MIXED 

AND MUTUAL OFFICES. 
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selection : because any profit which may result from this source most 
be to the manifest advantsige of the funds of the Society. And it has 
a very direct bearing upon the expences of management: because all 
money so expended is drawn from what would otherwise constitute a 
portion of the surplus funds. Hence, if we appear to approach the 

' subject with some care, and even formality, we shall be able to justify 
ourselves in so doing. That we have not unnecessarily multiplied 
these considerations the reader will presently have abundant proo£ 
All who have thought much upon the subject will agree with the 

• editor of Harvey Tuckett's Monthly (American) Insurance Journal, 
'^That there is no subject of greater importance to the whole 
body of insurers than a just estimate of the actual dividend-giving 
(bonus) power possessed by Life Insurance Companies. If once," he 
adds, ^^ the public have ascertained and are convinced of the actual 
limit of this power, all promises of erroneous benefits to be bestowed 
will evaporate before the good sense of the community." 

It is certain that there are few points in connexion with Life Asso* 
ranee upon which more erroneous notions prevail than upon the entire 
subject of bonuses: and yet we venture to think there is no part of 
the subject capable of being rendered more simple. It is at least a 
very generally prevailing, if not a popularly accepted, notion that Lah 
Offices must realise large profits ; and the bonuses of the Equitable 
Office are mostly pointed to as confirmatory of the notion. ' We will 
not stop to dwell on the bitter disappointment which is in store for 
many of the victims of this delusion, but will at once grapple with 
the practical part of the subject. With respect to the bonuses of the 
Equitable let us once for all say they arose from a combination of 
circun^stances which can never occur again. These circumstances 
have indeed already been passed in review; — we will, therefore, only 
now epitomise them. The high rates of premium have been abolished 
in favor of a more Equitable scale. Money can no longer be invested 
in the funds in a manner to yield a return of nearly cent, per cent, on 
the principal. The policies now issued are not, as formerly, for short 
periods leaving a considerable profit to the Office, but are mostly 
whole life policies, for which some consideration is expected if sur- 
rendered to the Office. Assurers also now expect, and are generally 
guaranteed, participation in the surplus at some early date after the 
formation of the Society, and do not wait, as formerly, until an unmis- 
takably larp;e fund has accumulated. The Equitable did not make any 
division of its surplus for the first twenty years. So that, in fact, the 
circumstances which led to the great accumulations of the Equitable 
have entirely changed. The methods of distributing the surplus have 
also been changed, and, in many instances, improved. Formerly as it 
has been sagaciously observed, D. E. and F. received two or three 
times the sum to which they were entitled, simply because A. B. and 
C, **who die during the days of a caution, which has since been 
shown to be unnecessary," did not get their share of the then existing 
surplus I 

That we may properly proceed with this investigation it is desirable 
to diviJe it into several chapters, corresponding to the several divi- 

mona of the subject 
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CHAPTER I. 



SOURCES OF SURPLUS IN AN ASSURANCE OFHCE. 



In order to be in a position to judf^e of the principles upon which 
an equitable division of surplus should be made, it is apparent that 
the reader should be thoroughly fiuniliar with the sources of such sur- 
plos : failing this, it would be as impossible to understand the subject 
as to steer a ship without understanding the workings of the com- 
pass. We therefore purpose to follow out these points minutely. In 
tracing out the several sources of profit we are 6impl)r complying 
with the requirements of a well-known maxim, which (if the levity 
may be pardoned) runs thus : ^^ first catch your hare, and then cook 
him.^ But in all matters of bonus calculation the '' cooking" should 
be strictly guarded against, not to say constituted a penal offence ! 
In the absence of correct notions as to where the profits come from, 
we may expect very crude and unsatisfactory notions how they should 
be disposed of. 

While we shall have occasion to show that the principal sources of 
profit are pretty well agreed upon by Actuaries, wo sli: 11 also have 
occasion to notice that the relative value of theso f cveral sources is 
the subject of very considerable differences of opinion. After a care- 
fbl consideration of the whole question, and some personal experience, 
we have adopted the following classification : — 1. T%e loading qft^e 
premmms. 2. The rate of Interrst realised an Investments aver and 
above the rate assumed in the Tables oj Premiums, 3. The pro/its an 
mm'partieqwting and Term PaUcies. 4. The profits derived from 
Lapsed and Surrrndered Policies. 5. The advantages arising 
Jram selection of lives. And, negatively only, may be added to these 
Beonomy of numagemenL 

Before proceeding to support the above arrangement it appears 
desirable to glance aft the classification adopted by several able 
writers. 

Dr. Farr, in his pi4>er explanatory of the English Life Table 
No. 2, omitting the chief source, viz. the *' loading" which he speaks 
of as arbitrary, says : — 

*^Thit tooroet of profit in sn Imamioe OiBoe ai«~(l.) The earM adaetum of Umm. 
The pAjmcnts on deatlts in the fint ytu or jean mejr be oonmenbXy reduced hr m 
Allftil fdeetion. The uTing it leginmnte profit. A itiict ezdneSon. however, of all 
hnt the beit ttret neecanrflj dimtnlthf the amount of bauneM. (2.) The mveatsnmt 
f^ ita/mmii memrtig at a Ugk rale of imiertit \e another iocuroe <ii profit. Tbue, if a 
flto^ of £l^5fiS,644, wludi at S per eent interett wiU meet tlie reqoiremenU of the Hie 
Table, can be inreeted, at it hat hitherto ben \jy meny OiBoee at 4 per ont intereec, 
flM prafite from tkie aonree will be £I5,6S$ in the year. (:i) Tlie oumim on Inauranoei 
•■ the worn pmlkimttmy temu, or on the tapte o/pftUekt auo eweil the profit*. The 
fries vhkh the OSee paja laavae it a eoomdoabla p?efi . If the lift hold on in a 
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Mutual O^oe it participates in the iiirplos. (4.) Tlie profits on all inT«stin€Bti k 
redadble to Interest ; but it may be worth considering the case separatelT if aaeh 
investments in the funds as were made by the £Sg«ito6& and other Offices wnen £100 
stock was reouired for £50, £60, £70, or £80 money, and will sell for £90 or £100 

money, according to the state of the market The profits fiom these aonross 

alone cover all the expeoces in some Offices, and leave a surplus.*** 

Mr. JelHcoe, Actuary of the Eagh Assurance Office confirms this 
view in other words, but pla^ses the loading first on the list. He 
says: — 

'* The conditions on which the amount of bonus depends are— (I .) The rates of ns- 
mium charged; (2.) The rates of iiior«a% and MtereK which actually prevail; (8.) Kb 
time elapsed from the completion of the assurance; and (4.) The proportion wnich tiis 
yearly expenditure bears to the amount of buriness annually transacted." And he 
adds, " there are, no doubt, others of an accidental description ; such, for ***^ani*ft. as 
the abandonment of assurance policies by their owners ; but althoufffa this was a naft- 
ter of frequent occurrence formerly,it is no longer so at the presently; and it is voy 
Important to bear io mind, that it is only tk& \wrr«nder\ value of the potiqt which in 
such cases faib into the general fund, and not the amount of premiums paid in n tpt tt 
of it, as the statements frequently put forth would seem to imply.** 

Anotlier writer, to illustrate the advantages arising from a fayoiir- 

able rate of mortality, says : — 

''A young man will pay considerably less than an old man, because the Society will 
expect to receive a greater number of premiums from him before they will be cdOed 
upon to pay his family the amount of nis policy: for a similar reason, if the geneni 
average of life prove to be longer than was on^nnallv anticipated, the assurera, as a 
body, ought to pay considerably less than they (^erwise would have paid had longevity 
been less favourable to the Society. And this surplus or diffisrence, whatever it may be, 
between what is and what ought to be paid, constitutes what is called profit, o«t of 
which a bonut is declared. **t 

Mr. Ingall speaks of interest as one source of profit, "and per- 
haps,'' he says, " it may be considered the principal one." '* But,** he 
adds, ^' I consider there are other sources which, in the long run, 
would be quite equal to the profits arising from the difference in the 
rate of interest." " One is a careful selection of lives ; another is 
that when the policy is surrendered the Ofiice does not give the 
whole amount, which it would reserve as a matter of security, and 
the proportion returned varies very much in different Offices; 
perhaps it would vary between 20 and 30 per cent on the amount of 
the premium paid." 

Witli some of the earlier Offices the profits from surrender, or 
rather from forfeited policies, was no doubt very considerable : for 
instance, Mr. Morgan, in his address to the Court of the Eq^iitabk, 
in 1795, says, "I do not believe one half of the assurances which 
were made during the first 25 years, for the whole of life have been 
either continued till they became claims, or even surrendpred far a 
valuable consideration J* In another part of the same address, he 
speaks of these as forming "a very large proportion of the profiti 
of the Society,'^ Circumstances, however, have since very much 
changed. 

Some of the early Offices also, as the Amicable^ the Equitablt, 
London Life^ the Hock^ and still later the Scottish Equitable^ ciiarged 
entrance i'ees, and up till very recently the policy stamps and medical 

* Vide Letter in Twelfth Report of Registrar-General 
t Life AMuranoe— its schemes, &c. 
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6et were paid bj the assured. They are now, we belieTe^ almoel 

iDYariably paid bj the Offices. Here then not onlj is one aonroe of 

profit cut off, but several items of expenditure added. 

Returning to the authorities, Mr. Samuel Bro¥m, Actuary of the 

ChtardiaH Office, limits the sources of profit : — 

*'In any Life Aasunmce CompMiy there are but two loiiroM from wfaleh proit ot* 
be derived; fint, that the premiums have been improved at a higher rate of intoreal 
^an that which formed the basis for their origiiial calculatioii; and, secondly, that tha 
■umber of deaths in the Societv has been actually less than was estimated bv tho 
table of mortality from which the premiums wore formed.** ** Profits,** he ooatlnaes^ 
"imder wiiatever head they may be concealed, must spring from one or other of these 
variations from the original assumption. As all the Offices have had the benefit of 
flM experience of those Companies, which, at an early period undertook what theo 
npeared the sreat rislc of an untried enterprise, none would have been joetifled ki 
■nurting with msufficient premiums; and, consequently, all have been presumed to 
obtain a considerable amount of profits, even fr«m their earliest establishment, unless, 
i nd e ed , the amalgamations which are occasionally used for puffing in the public papen^ 
disguise a disagreeable truth under the profession of advantage to the assured.** 

He properly remarks on the subject of investing the funds of an 
Office at high rates of interest that, '* as a general rule, where sreater 
gain can be acquired than is to be secured in the public funds, it must 
be with increased risk of loss." Most of the Offices have been very 
ibrtonate in this particular, although a few exceptions could be 
named. 

Mr. Sturrock goes more deeply into the question :— 

Mia eoBsidering the effec's of the large profits resulting fttmi the buslnsss of Utk 
ee, there Is,** he says, **no point about which so much general misooaoeptloo 
as that of l)onuses. The experience of nearly a century has proved that these 
in all cases, exist where certain rates of premium are exacted. Bomtmt ore 
1% termed profit*; but theji *>» noi eo in the truA meaning qf the term. If a 
■Mrdiant engages in a speculatioa, he does so because in the exercise of a oautlona 
Jidgment, he believes he is safe; bat he has no proper means of luiowinff how great 
flM profit or loss may be. In such business, the term profit is properly osed, as 
SBplteable to nncertaio events. The case is quite dillersnt with rsgard to a nnmber of 
iJn Aasoranoe transactions. These are entered into after premiums liave hem fixed 
\rr men of science on Icnown and accurate data, for the express purpose of avoiding an/ 
CMBee of loss over the mass of rislLs undertaken. Bonuses are, therefore, the neoettaq^ 
<iMSS|iis ntB of Ofioa ckargutg premimme higher than their ebUgaiioae requifei and the/ 
do not arise nom the fortunate issue of any specolative eaterpiiie^'' 

Mr. Sturrock, of course, onlj refers to Offices which are under 
•oond and economic management ; and he continues, ** unless this 
additional premium were given away to proprietors, the Office could 
not avoid giving bonuses, as the cnfy meatu of returning the surplus 
pfeminms paid bj the assured.'* 

With respect to the loading, it is a perpetual, and to each particular 
Sodetj, % uniform source ik profit so long as the premium income 
remains, and constantly increasing with it: — it is the real bonuM'tpmng 
potrer ; and, as such, is viewed and spoken of by the majority of ao« 
tnariee. Mr. Jellicoe refers to it as ^ the provision for future eurplwi 
and esqpenses;" Mr. Pinekard, as '* profits in anticipation;'' Mr. Jenkin 
Jones, as ''marginal guarantee;'' Mr. W. T. Thomson, as '' reserve 
goarantee ;" Mr. Reddish, as '' the loading intendcsd U> provide for 
ezpienses and profit f* and so on througiiout tfie UhL In fact there 
can be no two opinions as to the real efiect of tfie *' charge " on tlie 
prendamsy over and above the portion expended tor eji|ieoses of loik 
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never be accurately predicted, in its special operations, within the 
limits of a comparatively small body of assurers. Interest may be 
assumed, on an avera^ze, based on the experience of the patty but cut 
never be assigned, with arithmetical predsios, in tables constructed 
as a guide for future operations. It is absolutely necessary, there- 
fore that both the rate of mortality and the rate of interest shall be 
assumed. The charges of management, and the chances of loss, have 
also to be taken into account upon a probable estimate. The busuuu 
^, Life Assurance musty therefore, in all cases, be conducted upon a 
hypothesis. Common sense, and ordinary prudence, at once dictate 
that the hypothesis shall be a safe one, and such as to cover all the 
fluctuations and uncertainties arising from the several elements of 
mortality, interest, expense, and loss, which enter into and affect the 
actual business result He adds : — 

^*Premiams for assarance are, therefore, charged, and prioea for aimnhiea mn talna 
in aU cases somewhat higher ^ and, m same cases^ eonsideraUg higher, tkan tW mti smms 
required m the Jhst cakuiaiion. In conseguemee cf this excess oj ckargty a ssmjpim Jmd 
ansesj which is called profit" 

The writer then anticipates, to some extent, our remarks upon the 
division of surplus ; but, as his \4ews are impart'al, and his manner 
instructive, we prefer to complete the quotation here : — 

^ If this acoonnt of the origin and natore of profita be carefalljr kepi in vtev, it 
ahonld serve to correct several crude and false notions which are apt to prevail on the 
subject It shows at once that the surplus f^d has properly been oootribotad ly eM 
the members, in proportion to the amoimi of their ptupnenis. and therefore ought, as lur as 
practicable, to be divided among all in a like proportion : that profit is not, and eaBBOt 
oe, the excess of the premiums paid over the sum assured ; and that to give the whole 
of such profit to those who have so paid up, is not to eoualize life anif»n^ the cootri- 
butors, out to confer a bounty on long life, and in as far as the surplus fund is conoemed, 
to act on a pnnciple the very opposite of that on which Life Assurance is founded. 

*' If our readers experience any difficulty in understanding or assenting to what we 
are now laying down, we onlv ask them to exercise a little reflection on the subject. 
What is the itpecial object of Life Assurance ? What is that for which it, and it alone, 
provides ? Not the accumulation of savings only— that may be secured by depondog 
in a bank, as well as by paying premiums to an Assurance Ofl:ce [?] Manifestly and 
confessed! v thit which is peculiar to assurance is that it provides against fwvmatare 
death, and i:<i intended to equalise life among all contributors. In the xery natore of 
the case some must pay more than they ever receive back, that others mar reeeiTt 
back more than thev pa^. Let the fundamental fact be borne in mind, and it wiD at 
once be seen that wLat is called profit does not arise because some members pay mors 
than thev receive, but because alt the members from the beginning have contrumted on 
a scale higher than proved to be necessary. To talk of the members who die eari^ 
causing a loss, and to punish them by exclusion from all share in the surplus fund, it 
not only unjust, but aosurd. The death of one who dies the day after he eflTects his 
policy, is no more a loss t ) the Institution, in the true sense of loss as used in an As- 
sociation for as.*turing lives, than that of the man who has paid his premiums for half 
a century. Is it not the very pride and glory of the system that the one case is provided 

' dntrlv 



for as fully and ungrudgingly as the other? Even in the case of a party who 
after paying onlv one premiuiii, is it not clear that he would have paid less than he 
actually did if tlie rates had been fixed with absolute aocuracv according to the risk? 
Even he, in the single payment he had made must have supplied a practical contribo- 
tion t ) the sun>Iu.H mnd. Loss does not arise because members die early, that having 
been contemplated from the first, and provided for in the calculation. Z<oct, in c£r 
true sense, tcould art**' if the mortality teas areaier than teas assumed, or if tke inienat 
realised uxis Itsg^ or if an inrrMment should oe lost, or \f expenses of manaoemeni p rortd 
excessive. In short, loss would appear if the rates were fixed on a scale insufficient t» 
cover all contingencies. It follows, on the other hand, that pro^t arises because tht 
rates have been fixed on a scale more than sufficient to cover all contingendea.* 

All the most important points in connection with this part of the 
question are now fully before the reader ; who should at once be 
pared to accompany us to the succeeding chapteiF 
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CHAPTER IL 



OBJECTS AND MODE OF ASCERTAINING THE SURPLUS. 



The objects of periodic valuations, of the property and funds of 
an Assurance Office, are primarily to ascertain its solvency or other- 
wise ; and, secondarily, with a view to the distribution of any surplus 
which may be found to exist, in accordance with the constitution of the 
Company and the conditions of the policy. It is in this latter sense 
that we have chiefly to consider the subject 

The reasons why such valuations are necessary, as distinguished 
finom their objects, arise out of the peculiar nature of assurance con- 
tracts, and the lengthened period over which they generally extend. 
Dr. Farr has indeed told us that "The commercial balance-sheet, in 
the most correct form, fails to present a correct view of the condition 
of a Life Office transacting ordinary business ; as its liabilities are 
distant conUngenti and every year vary in value" — ^hence a special 
mode of treatment has been devised which it is our present purpose 
to explain. The doctrine of Mr. Neison is to the same effect : — " No 
balance-sheet that I am capable of comprehending would be available 
bt the purpose of shewing the actual condition of an Office in the 
same manner, as such a thing would be in the case of a banking 
lumse." Mr. Finlaison, however, brings us closer to the point, for 
he declares that " From the largest Office in England to the smallest 
benefit dub there is no certainty whatever in relying upon any Tables 
witkoui periodic investigations^" 

The term " surplus*' must here be understood in its general sense, 
and not with reference to the proposition mooted in the previous 
chapter. But a distinction of another kind becomes necessary, and 
that 18 between '^surplus" and *' accumulated fund" — ^the surplus 
being understood to be only such a portion of the accumulated fund 
ae exists over and above the actual requirements of the Office to meet 
its engagements. In fisu;t, the term must be understood in its strict 
flense, of a remainder over and above actual requirements. If any 
method could be devised for separately testing the several sources of 
profits enumerated in the previous chapter, the finance of Life Assu- 
rance might be cleared of a great deal of mystery. According to 
the present method, the proceeds from all sources find their way into 
the general funds of the Company, from which they have to be scpa- 
raled, in the aggregate, by laborious actuarial investigation — their 
individual, or their relative values never being really known— except 
perliape in the angle case of interest on investments. 

To retmrn to the comparison between mercantile and assurance 
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balance-sheets. A merchant or a tradesman, liy means of stod- 
taking, and an annual or more frequent audit of his books maj, hj 
simple process, arrive at a comparatively correct estimate of his profits 
or loss over any given period ; and every prudent man will do so. 
The items in a trading balance-sheet comprise, on the one side the 
market value of the stock in hand, book, and other simple contract 
debts, with cash at bankers or otherwise invested. On the other nde 
are his liabilities for goods purchased and otherwise, consisting of 
unpaid accounts, acceptances running, or overdrawn banking accoant 
The commodities dealt in have easily ascertainable market values; 
with customary periods of credit, or discount for cash payment ; and 
generally bearing a customary rate of profit on the net cost. These 
items, contrasted with those of an assurance balance-sheet, show at 
once the facilities of the one as against the other. 

The objects of an Assurance balance-sheet, or, more yrop e rij 
speaking, a statement of the assets and liabilities of an Assnniiee 
Office are, as we have seen, almost precisely the same as the balance- 
sheet, or financial statement, of a mercantile firm, and, for the sake 
of future reference, may be here set out more formally : — 

First. — ^To determine the actual financial condition of the OiBee 
with regard to its capability of meeting all its present and fatare 
pecuniary engagements. ^^ 

Second. — ^That if a surplus be found to exist, t<f Wtermine what 



portion of it, if any, is fisdrly available and disposable as 
profit. 

In form also great similarity exists. Two or three items on either 
side comprise the account. But how few understand the months of 
hard labour, and the years of hard study, which are concentrated in 
the production of these same items in the case of the Assurance 
Office! 

Two lines will frequently include aD the assets. 1. The various 
securities, investments, cash, and other funds in hand. 2. The 
present value of the future premiums to be received under ike K^ 
policies existing at the date of such valueUion. To this is sometimes 
added a third, enumerating the value of the Offices ; furniture, and 
stamps in hand — not to say that some of the modem Offices have 
stated as an asset the sums actually expended in founding the Office ! 
On this point more will be said hereafter. The value of Offices, Ac-, 
may properly be included under the head of securities, due 
allowance being made from time to time for depreciation, or for 
improvement, if any has been made. On the other side of the 
account, as against the assets, have to be ranged : 1. The 
value of the annuities granted by the Office. 2. The present 
of the sums assured^ and payable on the death of members^ or on the 
happening of other events. 3. Claims allowed, but still unpaid — the 
period for payment not being arrived : and 4, Any money taken, or 
loan or deposit, or any debts on simple contract standing against the 
Office. Tlie balance being avsdlable surplus. Here is the actual 
balance-sheet of an old Office, made out exactly on the pita 
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dfeseribed: except that it has not so many items on either nde the 
account: — 

AB8BTS. 

OroM amoant of secorities, money in Bank, and other fnnds £270,496 1 6 

l^rmmi valve oj the Jutm^ anmial eoniributioiu i¥^ 484,448 14 6 



LlJLBILmXS. 

VaheqfammUiet granted by the Society £41,389 5 6 

l^rmtHt 9ahie o/nmit aiwred to memben 606,9.'>9 6 7 

ClakM allowed, and stUl unpaid 10,449 18 6 



764,944 16 



668,798 4 7 



Sniplns fond o. arailable mooej - ^ ... ... £96,146 11 6 

Now it is these ^'present values" which consitute the essential 
difierence between assurance and mercantile balance-sheets. The 
(juestions of the probable duration of life, as shown bj the mortalitj 
tables, and the probable rate oi interest as determined bj the past 
83^)erience of Offices generally, are here brought to bear in full force : 
Ettid the slightest mistake in either of these particulars maj prove 
Gital to an office. Mr. Morgan, in one of lus addresses, gave the 
members of the Equitable an insight into the process bj which 
present values are derived. ^^ To obtain the value of each policy in 
this Society, as it was originally granted," he says, '* together with 
the whole of the several additions which have been made to it, three 
iqparate operations have become necessaiy: 1st To ascertain the 
present value of the reversion of the sum originally assured after the 
extinction of the life. 2ndly. To ascertain Uie present value of the 
ranrersion of the additional sum after the extinction of the same life ; 
Ettid Srdty. To ascertain the present value of all the annual payments 
irhich wiU probably be made hereafter in this policy. The latter 
ralue, substracted from the sum of the two former, will give the value 
of the policy, or the money which the Society owes to the person 
iflsnred, for his interest in the same." Then follows an illustration, 
frbich we tabulate : — 

lliaa, £1,000 assured on a lifiB of 8S,net premium, £27 18s. 6d., at the 

age of 60 is worth — .- £608 18 

of £600 is worth ... ... ... ... ........ 804 6 6 



oum ... ... ... .M ••• 9» .• •• •* 918 19 s 

FoDowing the process : — 

Ae pnaent value of an annuity of £27 ISSi 6d. for that time is 12 2<4^th 
yweuf purchase... ... •«• ••> m* ... ••• ... ••• 846 19 6 

Leavfaig the Office value of policy .. «« ... £567 

The above values are drawn from the Northampton Table, upon 
vrhichy as we have already seen, the rates of the Equitable Office were 
and are based. It may be noted here, as absolutely essential, that 
rII the values employed in any one valuation should be drawn from 
the same mortality table, and that that table should be one from which 
the rales of the Offices are derived. On this point, Mr. Samuel 
Kngally the Actuary of the Imperial life Office, forcibly impressed the 
HJleel conmiittee on Assurance Associations, 1853. '^ Suppose, for 
instanrft^** he says^ ^an Office were to adopt the premiums deduced 
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from the Northampton Tables at 3 per cent, interest, and, in makiDg 
up its accounts, should take another table of mortality representing 
life as of much longer duration, it would, in manj instances, produce 
what Actuaries term a negative value to the policy : that is to say, 
it would make the value of the future premiums very fieur exceed the 
value of the reversionary sum which the Office is bound to pay*" 
This point will be touched upon again as we proceed. Bir. Saimnd 
Brown refers to it as one of the means employed to deceive the 
members, or the public, with regard to the real position of an Office. 

Confining our attention now solely to Assurance balance-sheets, we 
may remark that, in all the main elements, the same principle of 
valuation is employed by all the leading actuaries. In some points of 
detail, however, considerable difference of opinion and practice prevaiL 
'* The simple theoretical way of conducting the process," says Professor 
de Morgan, ''is to ascertain the value of every policy: that is, to as- 
certain how much should be given to the holder of each policy lo 
renounce his claim, the Office also abandoning the future premiiim& 
When this is done, it is obvious the Office is not solvent unkss the 
assets arising from the accumulations qfjormer years be suffidemt io 
pay the values of all the policies, and thus to buy t/tem all igv. Sap- 
posing the Office able to do this, with a capital remaining larger thaB 
would be necessary to create a permanent fund for the expenses of 
management, the surplus of the capital is profit Otherwise, calcniale 
the present value of all premiums due to the Office, and also the pre- 
sent value of all claims to which it is liable. To the former add the 
sum total of the assets of the Office, and to the latter add the present 
value of a perpetuity equal to the expenses of management** This last 
point opens up a question with which we shall have to deal more at 
length presently. 

Another writer points out that the true method of determining the 

actually existing surplus *^ must have some connexion with that which 

would be followed if the Company wished to break up, dividing its 

assets fairly among the assured." And a third fully confirms the views 

we have already expressed : — 

** The first question in any investigation with a view to a division, is the aacertaiB- 
ment of the amount of profit at any given period. This is a matter reauiring Tery 
careful treatment. A mercantile firm, however extensive and varied may oe thcur pro- 
perty and afi'airs, or a bank, however speculative may be a portion of its inveatiiMBti, 
proceed to a valuation of their assets upon rules and principles which ordinary intdOi- 
gence and prudence suggest, and any considerable mistake will at once become appa- 
rent to those concerned; but a Life Assurance Society, yrom the peculiar natwrt bodk of 
its property and obligations^ might readUy/all into errors^ irAicA, tchUe they ic«re of a rery 
serious kitui, might tiot he even suspected to exist for a lona series of years. On the ooe 
fide of the balance sheet stand, as the property of the Society, its realized funda and 
investments, with the present value of all the premiums due by the members ; oa the 
other side as debt stands the present value of all the sums assured.** 

It certainly is not our intention to enter upon or discuss the purely 
mechanical details of conducting a valuation. Both Mr. Morgan and 
Professor de Morgan have already shewn the process of valuing poli- 
cies singly ; and this is the process, although an exceedingly laborious 
one, most generally adopted in valuations for division of surplus. 
Except where these separate values are to be used in the distribotioii 
or appropriation of the surplus, we are inclined to think thai 
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labour is very nnprofitably bestowed. We believe that all the policies 
may be arranged into groups classified according to age, or if desired 
according to age and duration of membership ; and that the results so 
obtained would be hr less liable to errors than those obtained by the 
separate valuation process. It is not unfrequent with the more care- 
fully conducted Offices to find both these methods adopted ; and as the 
differences are generally almost imperceptible the verdict may fairly 
be claimed for the process involving the least trouble. 

We are glad to find ourselves not unsupported in this view. An 
able writer on the subject of Bonuses in the Assurance Mag. (VoL L 
p. 23, part 2), speaking of the ^^ excessive labour attendant upon a 
valuation of each risk separately/' denies the corresponding advantages, 
and adds:^ 

^ On the contrary, s rery great disadrantage ariaes from the increased liabQitj to 
flRor. which such a proceeaiiig necessarily involves. . . . We believe we are qoite 
within the mark in saying that the results would be identical even when the number of 
Aasorances in each class does not exceed six or eight If the number (he points out in 
faimess) in many of the classes be less than these there is certainly nothing to be gained 
1^ a classification, but otherwise it is undoubtedly the preferable alternative.** 

Returning to the general question, it is easily apparent that any mate- 
rial error in these actuarial estimates might prove fatal to an ofiice, and 
roinoos to its members. Suppose such an error to be made as indi- 
cated the existence of a considerable surplus, when the fact might be 
.that there was a very small surplus or none at all, and the Office on 
the strength of such valuation proceeded to a division of its imaginary 
surplus, the dilemma which would ensue can, as the newspaper writers 
are wont to express it, be better imagined than described : ^though at 
least one such case is on record. Assuming, however, that everytiiing 
18 coirecUy carried out, the general results of a valuation are not diffi- 
cult to understand. In the case of a Society having available assets 
to the extent of half a million, the premiums (after provision for 
expenses) to be received on the existing assurances being valued at 
another half million, while the claims under the policies amounted by 
▼alnation to only £750,000 it is clear that such an Office would be in 
a position to pay £133} for every £100 assured ; while if the results 
presented the least reverse the Office could only afford to pay £75 for 
each £100 policy held. If therefore every Office was bound to make 
periodic returns, based upon valuations by competent persons, the 
public would possess a guarantee of security which no mere cash 
account can furnish. 

In the valuation or balance sheet, given at page 293, the surplus 
ahewn in favor of the Society is very considerable, and providing that 
ike nttj and not the gross premiums onfy, are brought under valuation, 
(which we may &irly assume to be the case in question) such as no 
Office could be expected to show which had not existed for many years 
under sound and economic management It is very different from the 
valuations presented by many Offices. K the surplus had been &r 
lees the Office might still have been in a sound position. Indeed if 
the two sides of the account had exactiy balanced, leaving no sar^ 
of aaseti at all, upon the supposition of the net premi* 
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Tallied, tbe Office migbt still be pronomioed mWoiI, akfaon^ ante 
such drcniiistances it could not be pronoanced as flomishing. 

Manj otber important eonaiderationa attacb to thia portioo of 
our aabject; but aa their diacnaaion at tfaia point migfat tend mtfaer to 
oonfbae than inatmcti we have dealt with them in a aepaiate duipCer, 
nnder the head of ^ Inaoranoe Finanee,* in the ckiae of thia dirinoD; 
and .we shall now therefore proceed widi the pointa more imme^aldj 
connected with the distribntioii of the aorplaa. Thia maj be beat done 
in a aeparate duster. 

If anj apology should be oonaidered neeeaaarf , on aeeoont of our 
entering more folij into the Bonoa queation than migfat be expec te d in 
a popular work, we find it in the fiict that most preyiona writera have, 
aa it appears to us, passed over that portion of the aub|eet moie 
lightly than its importance would seem to juatify. With the eseep- 
tion of Mr. Sang'a Essays on Life Assurance, and one or two p^vs 
in the first volume of the AuwroMce Magazmtt the subject does not 
iqypear to have been handled in a eoonected form. Seaittered obaer- 
▼ationa are found throughout the woriu of the aeveral writera quoted 
in these chapters, but few general readers have either time, ia d i aa 
tion, or opportunity for consulting such a number of ikxAm en one 
particular point. Our aim is therefore to place the entire qoealioB 
before the reader in a comprehenaiYe form. In these days, when the 
public talk learnedly on investments^ and have a keen ejre to loalila- 
tiona that '* pay and flouriah,** agenca must not be behind hand ea 
the Bonus question, if they mean to do well fiir their Offioea^ or lor 
themselves* 
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CHAPTER in. 



PERIODS FOB INyESTIGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS; 

AND PROPORTIONS DISTRIBUTED. 



Having now indicated the sources of profit, together with the 
olijects and modes of correctlj ascertaining them, we maj proceed to 
eonsider their appropriation. This, indeed, involves a double con- 
sideration : first, the periods of dividing them, and next, the methods 
finr doing so. We here proceed to consider the former. 

We have already, in these pages, entered upon manj points in 
practioe, where great diversity of opinion prevails ; and where, in 
ooDsequence, their treatment, having due re^urd to impartiality, has 
been somewhat perplexing. But have we approached anj point pre- 
senting greater difficulties, in this respect, than the present? If^ 
indeed, we had simplj to expound our own views, without regard for 
llioee of others, we might make light work of our task. But would 
this be fulfilling the purpose of a Hand Book t We think not. The 
plan we laid down in the commencement of this work was not to 
expound and enforce learned views of our own — there are already 
more books of this kind than find readers, for no subject has been 
more, or more ablj, written upon than life Assurance — but to present 
our readers with a correct and impartial summary of the views and 
opinions of our great English writers and authorities — ^past and pre- 
sent— <m all the important points in connection with the theory and 
practice of Life Assurance. How far we have succeeded it is for our 
readers, and not for ourselves, to judge. If we have sacrificed ori- 
ginality, we have taken the higher aim of utility — and as utilita- 
rianism is a charge peculiarly laid to the present age, we must with 
patience await our reward. 

Will our readers as patiently overlook this digression? We are to 
come back to the diversity of opinion which exists on points of assu- 
rance practice, more particularly on that now before us. An instance 
is at hand. When the Law Life Assurance Society was about to be 
established, its promoters were undecided as to the plan they should 
lay down for the distribution of profits, if any should chance to be 
made. Knowing the point to be an important one, in connection with 
the future prosperity of the Office, they consulted with two of the 
leading actuaries of that period, viz., the late Mr. William Morgan, of 
the Equitable^ and Mr. Joshua Milne, the actuary of the Sun Office, 
better known in these pages as the compiler of the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality, and the author of a learned treatise on annuities — also with 
4a6e oUier gentlemen, who were candidates for the actnaryship of 
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The advantages ariang from sefedkm in a pedmiary senae we haife 
alreadj discussed. It does not follow that because in the end aded 
lives constitute no better average than that presented bj the geaenX 
mortality returns of the kingdom that therefore selection is of no 
advantage. It is admitted by all authorities that select lives do ^pm- 
sent better averages for a certain (undefined) number of years after 
selection : and here at least a source of profit is obvious. If the 
persons who are expected, by the TableSi to die in the first year do 
not die till the second year die advantage to the Office is clearly the 
receipt of an extra year's premium, and the interest realised upon the 
principal sum which has to be paid at death : and so on for each 
additional year over which such benefit extends. Now this whea 
applied to a great number of lives will be no mean source of profit ; 
but it is one which will only be participated in by Offices under striei 
management 

It is undoubtedly from this source that many Offices are enabled to 
declare the large bonuses which frequently characterise ^'^firH divi- 
sions of profits" — ^bonuses which the Offices find it afterwards impoa- 
nble to maintain honestly. Against the temporary advantages of 
selection in a young Office may undoubtedly be placed the greater pro- 
portionate expenditure to which as a young Office it is subject ; andnnkv 
some plan of meeting the preliminary expenditure similar to that wa 
have proposed in our chapter on ^'management expences,'' be adopted, 
the one may be set off against the other. But all these points will be 
reviewed in our chapter on the '' finance of life assurance," in the 
present division. 

Taking a more critical view of the subject, a distinction strikes os 
which it may be useful to point out here : that is a distinction between 
SURPLUS and profits. The former may be held to arise — assuming a 
correct Mortality Table to be employed — 1. From the "Loading^ — 
less ezpences and losses ; and 2. From the realisation of excess of 
inleresi. The profits may be held to arise — 1. From the issue of 
non-participating and terra policies. 2. From lapsed and surrendered 
policies ; and 3. From the favourable selection of lives. This being 
simply an altered classification of the sources already named. 

Now in an Assurance Office professing to be guided by the prin- 
ciples of strict equity, a reason for this distinction could be shown. 
The surplus we should at once assign to the policy-holders as 
belonging to them exclusively : for if the conditions which gave rise 
to it could have been accurately determined at the time of calculating 
the premiums the amount might have remained in the pockets of the 
assured, for the premiums in the aggregate would have been less by 
the amount of the surplus so derived. This will apply to policy- 
holders in Mixed OT Mutual Offices, In a Proprietary or non-partici- 
pating Office the assured voluntarily exclude themselves from tach 
benefit 

Following out our proposition, the profits, as distinguished from 
the surplus, remain to be disposed of. These in the case of a Mixed 
Office should belong entirely to the shareholders ; and in the ease of 
a Mutual Office should go to the formation of a reserve fund to pr9- 
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tbe Btabfltty of the Soeietj, as subscribed capital provides for or 
guarantees the stability of a liUzed Office. In the case of a parelj 
Proprietary Office the profits from all sources go to the proprietors, 
mod therefore no such distinction as we have named applies to them. 

We are fully aware that to carry our proposition into practice 
would involve some considerable additional labour, both at the periods 
of actuarial investigation, and at other times; but those who are 
fiuniliar with the amount of energy and talent continually brought to 
the solution of such questions by professional actuaries will agre^ 
with us that neither difficulties or actual labour would be preventatives 
to the plan provided it were believed to be advantageous. 

We introduce the point here as one of the considerations naturally 
•rising out of our subject, and whether it be pursued practically or 
not we are quite sure that the recollection of this distinction will 
greatly fiidlitate the complete understanding of the bonus question ; 
and in this our present object will be fully accomplished. We now 
leave the point till we come to discuss the various modes of distri- 
buting the surplus. Vide chapter 4 of this division. 

We cannot conclude this chapter more appropriately than by 
referring the reader to the following remarks, from an article in the 
North Brihsh Review^ several times before quoted. All the leading 
points connected with bonuses are there discussed impartialfy — and 
we are glad to be able to strengthen our position, even at the expense 
of some space — and we may add, to instruct the reader from such an 
mble source. The writer says : — 

** It should now be etsj to expUhi how what are called or^^ arise, and to show 
bow important it is that these snoold be divided upon soond and equitable principlea 
iVi^fftt ors ths mrphu coniributiout qf the oMtured ame what it found to be necestary to 
' the riehi umaertdken bjf the aeturmg (jfice. In the case of a Proprietarv Company, 
maj be correctly denominated * profits,* because the fond so arising is Just the free 
ee on their books after fulfilling or providing for all their obligations ; but in the 
of a Mvtual Society, they are not, propisrly speaking, profits at all but surplus 
capital, bein^ proportional advances by the members more than the purposes of the 
Soelehr required nrom them. In both cases the fimd must arise either oecause the 
■MMTtauty assumed in fixing the rate of contribution has proved higher than the actual 
deaths among the members, or the rate of imterett obtamed has oeen more than wot 
eakednted vpon. In practice, as may be inferred from what has been alreadv said^ the 
kypothesis on which tables for practice are generally constructed is considerably within 
tbe line of actual probability in both these re^Mcts. Profit therefore arite becauee the 
wtmitditif is mot to greatf and the per eeniaae on mpestments u greater than was assumed m 
Jtri nq the rates of contrUmtion. If mortslitv could be measured and predicted with as 
mnca oertaintv (as to any thousand individuals for example) as the setting of so many 
•UM. and if interest could be meted and recorded in its flowing with accuracy as 
abaointe as that which registers the progress of its concurrent stream of time, and were 
Ajsniance business done upon net calculations, thence deducted, no profits would ever 
ariafl^ tbe contributions being fixed at the precise sums necessary to meet the relative 
riaka. Every separate assurer wouldy.fiom the first, pay exactly what was just and 
oaedftil, amd no more. The scheme of busftiess would work out its results like Babbage*s 
fioiioas machine, and thus all the contest and confusion which have attended * distri- 
bvtk» of profits,* and * declaration of bonuses,* in so many Associations would have 
beao avnded. Every member would receive just what he was entitled to and no more 
— 'there being no occasion or temptation, or even possibility, in a Society so constituted 
and worked, for one member getting more than he ought, because it would be visibly 
tafcM Cram another, who would in consequence receive less.** 

Such, however, is not the case, and the writer tells us why. We 
lisTe, he says, to deal in the matter not wholly with mathematical 
akmeota. Mortality may have its general laws ascertained, but can 
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gation* If he sarviye this, then his prospectiTe bonuses beoomei su to 
speak, exchanged for his fiill right of participation) and be commwicw 
a new series, subject to the rate of prospective bonus for the tims 
being fixed* 

We rank the system of fbospxctivb bonuses as amongst the real 
improvements which have taken place in the practice of Life Assur- 
ance; of course, however, thej do not applj to Offices making 
annual valuations, as their real effect is to ranec^ the neoeasitj fiv 
this step. 

We think under such a STstem as we have just described, oonpied 
with sound management in other respects, investigations at periods of 
five years are sufficiently frequent for all practical purposes. In this 
view we are strengthed by the fact, that it is far more generally 
adopted by practical Actuaries than either more remote or move 
frequent periods. Out of the Offices now existing, about two-thirds 
of them divide quinquennially : and the practice would not be perse- 
vered in by such men if found in the smallest respect disadvantageous. 

On an attempt being made some few years since by some o£ the 
members of the National Provtdent Office for more frequent distri- 
butions of the surplus, Mr. Charles Ansell, the Actuaiy of the 
Society — ^than whom few have had more eiqierience on points of 
practice— urged the following reasons against the proposed step^ and 
by deduction, against frequent periods of division generally. 



" There is another element necessarily introduced into the affairs of an 
fiindf and that is that you assure to some assurers £50 and to some £5,000. That is an 
element which gentlemen not much accustomed to deal with the inside of Life CNices 
very frequently lose sight of If it could be predetermined what would be the rate of 
mortality, and what would be the rate of interest, you still have another element that 
not only mav throw you out of your average, but actually does — and that very mate- 
rially indeed, everywhere, and more particmarly in your own institution.** 

And as the Institution in question is far too firmly established to 
be prejudicially affected by the results of its experience being known, 
we may quote the following instances which Mr. Ansell then quoted 
in support of his views : — 

" I find in the year 1847 the per centage of the claims upon the premiums of the year 
was 23 and a fraction per cent ; but in 1849, which from some cause or other was aa 
unfavourable vear, it suddenly jumped up fixim 25 to 38 per cent upon the premiums 
of the year. Yhe Chairman reminds me that that was the cholera year, and these 
things are likely to recur in that or some other form. In 1850, it again feU from 38 to 
29 ; m 1852. it fell again to 31 per cent ; in 1853, it rose suddenly to 51 per cent Amd 
it it to avoid these jumps and inequalUiis that it seems to me tindesirable that ym a4ovU 
disturb the present arrangement (of quinquennial divisions) which appears to have 
worked with moderate evenness.** 

In conclusion, he cites the results of the two quinquennial divisions. 
In that ending in 1847, the claims had averaged 27 per cent of 
premiums, and at that ending in 18o2, 32 per cent, the increase being 
no greater than might fairly be expected. He pointed out, as we 
have already done, that the only persons who suffered by distant 
periods of division were those who died in the intervals between 
them: but this we have shown may be chiefly remedied by the 
system of prospective bonuses.* 

• Vide Post Ma^axine, voL 16, p. 42-S. 
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FB0P0BTI0N8 OF PBOFTTS DIVIDED. 

We have hitherto confined oorselves rather to the purposes, modes, 
and times of investigation than to the actual proportion of profits 
divided. It is now time to deal with this latter point. Every one 
knows that, in a Mixed Office, a portion of the profits onlj is pro- 
mised to the assured, while in a Mutual Office the whole is supposed 
to be set appart for this purpose. But every one may not know that 
it frequently happens, in a Mutual Society, that such a share of 
profits is set aside or carried forward for the purposes of a reserve 
fund, that the actual sum divided amongst the members is below that 
which a Mixed Office, by reason of its guaranteed capital, can affi^rd 
to divide. It would, indeed, be an endless task to attempt here 
minutety to trace the different proportions awarded by the different 
Offices : they range firom two-thirds of nine-tenths, as in the case of 
Ae London Auurance Corporation, down to fifty per cent., as is the 
case with the London and Provincial Provident^ or from seventeen- 
twentieths, as in the case of the London and Coniinenial^ to twenty 
twentf-first parts, as with the (old) Provident! Every grade 
between such limits exists, and the whole are set forth in a carefully 
prepared table at the dose of the next chapter. By far the most 
nrequently adopted proportion is that oijour-fifiha to the assured, and 
the remaining fifth to die shareholders. 

Mr. Babble long since noted some of the points we have referred 
to. He says, *'the share which some Offices contract to return, 
although nominally one-half or two-thirds, is in truth, from the 
manner rf apportioning it^ perhaps not one quarter part of the 
profits I And hence the public form an erroneous opinion from the 
proportions offered by the difibrent Offices.'* And even as to Mutual 
Offices, if the whole profits were really divided, the different classes 
of members are by no means sure of getting their proper proportions ; 
which circumstance has led Professor de Morgan to remark that 
<<the members of a Mutual Insurance Office are not properly repre- 
sented in their list of Directors, unless the individuals composing it 
are of very different ages." This objection however can only apply 
to Offices where the proportions are not fixed under the Deed of 
Settlement or Act of Parliament. 

On the general question of the inequality of the proportions 
divided, Mr. Jellicoe has remarked, *'We have Societies whose 
charges are equal, returning sometimes fifty^i sometimes eighty per 
cent, of the surplus ; and amongst such as vary in their rates, the 
proportion returned to the contributors is not unfrequently in the 
inverse ratio of the average amount of them." Mr. Nelson offered to 
the Select Committee on Assurance Associations a solution of the 
origin of these differences and discrepancies, which appears not only 
reasonable but worthy of careful consideration by the promoters of 
Assurance Offices. 

*'Oftai,** lie says, ** tbe deeds are drawn by mere lawyers— men who are not tech- 
■kaDy aeqnainted with the modes of calculation necessary in the determination and 
iblriba^ioii of the profits of an Aisaranoe Company. One-third of the profits in one 
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Compaoj may be more than tfro-thirds of the profits in another Compaj; fiir bj the 
tenns and conditions of the deeds of settlement of some Offices it is prorided that a 
given proportion of the profits arishig among the participating policies oolj shall be 
appropriated as a bonos to those policy-holders ; while acooramg to other deeds of 
settlement the same, or some other proportion of the gross profits, from all soorees of 
the Office business, is declared to be applicable to the pront poUcj-holders ; tbefetee 
althoof h apparently from the prospectoses of two diffinent Companies the sa^ne rstb 
of profits is awarded to the assoreo, there may stiU, in fact, be a very wide d Uku mm 
in the actual amount so appropriated, in consequence of the varying restrictiotts in thdr 
deeds of settlement, and this is seldcnn, if ever, deariy nnderstoodi by the pnblk. In 
both instances the policy-holders may nominally get, we will say, three-fourths of the 
profits; but in one they may get that share of the gross profits, and in the other the 
participating dass of policy-holders may get only that share of profits of their own 
policy and of the residue. 

It was a rule with the Managers of the Equitable — and oertainlj a 
very good one — never to divide the whole of the sarplns : in fact, 
generallj a very large portion was left untouched, and therefore kept 
on accumulating. In 1776, when the first investigation took place, 
the surplus of £25,000 was only reduced to £14,000. In 1786, when 
the next investigation took place, the surplus of £l64,000wa8 reduced 
only to £110,000. In 1793, when the surplus, by an approximated 
computation, appeared to be £302,000, it was reduced to £203,000; 
and in 1800 at the period of the fourth investigation, the surplos of 
£480,000 was reduced to £225,000. << In all these instances, there- 
therefore," says Mr. Morgan, *' the moderation of the general Court 
suffered a very large proportion of the surplus to remain a fund, lor 
the benefit of those that should succeed them.** Most other Offices 
have adopted a similar course. In some instances, as much as one- 
third of the surplus is carried forward, but more frequently one-fourth 
or one-fifth, which are fair proportions, for the purposes of security, 
and to provide for the fluctuations which may arise in later periods, 
either in the mortality experienced, or the rate of interest realised. 
In reports upon bonus investigations, the amount carried forward is 
generally stated. 

A writer in the Assurance Magazine (vol. 1, p. 27, part 2), 
evidently not unfamiliar with the subject, says : — 

'* The sarplus, then, beinjj^ satisfactorily ascertained, it app<'ars only consistent with 
justice and propriety that it or its yalue, as exactly as possible, shoald be returned to 
the contributors, llie practice of reser>inj2r a part of it seems tD be neoes^arr, for there 
Is not only the excess included in the future premiums, but very generally asabMribed 
capital to fall back upon, beside the fund reserved for the liability. The surplus b the 
property of the contributors of that day, and the complication of interests wnich moit 
arise from the keeping back any par{ of it is caref jlly to be avoided. In tkart, ti§ 
main object of the periodical adjustments made by Life Assurance Compasdes is ike rttm% 
of ichat has t>een overpaid to those tcho have contributed to the excess." 

There are few persons, however, who would not prefer to see a 
respectable reserved fund accumulated, even at the expense of their 
own apparent present advantage. 

Some of these points will be followed up in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE MODE OF DISTRIBUTING THE SURPLUS. 

We have in the previous chapter, to some extent, prepared our 
readers for the diversity of practice and opinions he may expect to 
meet with in the consideration of this part of the subject. 

A writer, from whom we have before quoted, appears to have 
prepared a special introduction for our present chapter. <* When the 
amount of profit or surplus fund has, at the assigned period, been 
ascertained, the next question in order, and not inferior in import- 
ance is, how is that fund to he divided? The question of amount is 
one of scientific calculation — the question of distribution is one oj 
equity. As might be supposed, the latter is emphatically the questio 
vexaia among assurers and assured, upon which every Office professes 
to hold and apply the only true principle of division, and upon which 
ii is perhaps impossible in practice to realize perfectly the full results 
t^ this most unexceptionable theory,** 

He points out that, althought absolute and exact equity may be 

unattainable, the principle of division should be sound, and such as 

to afford, in its application, the nearest approximation to even- 

' handed justice; and continues : — 

" Bj fpedal compact, the whole of the parties interested may be bouid to a |>ar- 
tieolar method of division as, for instance, by the deed of constitation, or the bye-law 
€f the Association, it may be provided, that the first 6,(M)0 policies shall alone par- 
ticipate in the surplus fund [as is the case in the E^^ttUable], or that none shall share in 
wool surplus until they have paid premiums equivalent, with interest, to the sum 



•acn surplus untu tnev nave paia premiums equivalent, witn mterest, to tne sum 
aasored [as in examples which will foUowl. In such cases, it mav be admitted, that 
as all parties know the rule before thev Join the body so constituted, none of the 
raemben can fairly complain when they nnd the laws consistently carried out OtAerSj 
kowevetf are mliiled to mainteim, m the name of sound prwciple^ that by to agreeing to 
eo mS m et bu$mes8, the effect it to divide, among a Jaioowred ctatt what wot contributed 
pwp o itl opaMy by all, and that, to the extent of the surplus, the principle applied is 

"l— tJM 



not that of equalizing life, and providing agjainst premature death—the great and 
pfQper oMect ox life assurance^but of conferring a bonus and bounty upon long life, 
wktek it tke gambUng principle of the TonHne,^^* 

Before proceeding to details, there are several considerations of a 
general character which require to be noted. Mr. Sang has forcibly 
pointed out what indeed our readers must, before this, be thoroughly 
fiuniliar with, viz., that what are called profits are simply (in some 
form or another) the over-payments of the members, '^ Could the 
mortality amongst those members be accurately predicted, and the 
profits of investment foretold, the premiums could be computed so as 
just to meet the engagements, in which case, while there nev^r would 
be Any surplus fund, each member would receive exactly the benefit 

• Vide North Britith Beviem. 
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from the Northampton Tables at 3 per cent, interest, and, in makiDg 
up its accounts, should take another table of mortality representing 
life as of much longer duration, it would, in manj instances, produce 
what Actuaries term a negative value to the policy : that is to say, 
it would make the value of the future premiums very fieur exceed the 
value of the reversionary sum which the Office is bound to paj.'^ 
This point will be touched upon again as we proceed. Mr. Saimiid 
Brown refers to it as one of the means employed to deceive the 
members, or the public, with regard to the real position of an Office. 

Confining our attention now solely to Assurance balance-sheets, we 
may remark that, in all the main elements, the same principle of 
valuation is employed by all the leading actuaries. In some points of 
detail, however, considerable difference of opinion and practice prevaiL 
^' The simple theoretical way of conducting the process," says Professor 
de Morgan, ''is to ascertain the value of every policy: that is, to as- 
certain how much should be given to the holder of each policy to 
renounce his claim, the Office dso abandoning the future premiiim& 
When this is done, it is obvious the Office is not solvent unless the 
assets arising from the accumulations ofjormer years be suffidemt io 
pay the values of all the policies^ and thus to buy t/tem all up. Sap- 
posing the Office able to do this, with a ciqpital remaining larger than 
would be necessary to create a permanent fund for the expenses of 
management, the surplus of the capital is profit Otherwise, ralmlals 
the present value of all premiums due to the Office, and also the pre- 
sent value of all claims to which it is liable. To the former add the 
sum total of the assets of the Office, and to the latter add the present 
value of a perpetuity equal to the expenses of management** This last 
point opens up a question with which we shall have to deal more at 
length presently. 

Another writer points out that the true method of determining the 

actually existing surplus *' must have some connexion with that which 

would be followed if the Oompany wished to break up, dividing its 

assets fairly among the assured." And a third fully confirms the views 

we have already expressed : — 

** The first qa2stion in any investigation with a view to a division, is the ascotaaH 
ment of the amount of profit at any given period. This is a matter reaairing Tery 
careful treatment A mercantile firm, however extensive and varied may m their pro- 
perty and afi'airs, or a bank, however speculative may be a portion of its investmenfiat 
proceed to a valuation of their assets upon rules and principles which ordinary intdli- 
gence and prudence suggest, and any conidderable mistake will at once become appa* 
rent to those concerned; but a Life Assurance Society, yrom thepectUiar natitrt hptk 9f 
its property and obligations^ might readily faU into errors^ lehich^ lehile tkey wert of a 
serious kind, might fiot be even suspected to exist for a long series of years. On the 
»ide of the balance sheet stand, as the property of the Society, its realized funds 
investments, with the present value of all the' premiums due by the members; <m the 
other side as debt stands the present value of all the sums assniVd.^ 

It certainly is not our intention to enter upon or discuss the purdy 
mechanical details of conducting a valuation. Both Mr. Morgan and 
Professor de Morgan have already shewn the process of valuing poli- 
cies singly ; and this is the process, although an exceedingly laborious 
one, most generally adopted in valuations for division of surpfau. 
Except where these separate values are to be used in the distribotioD 
or appropriation of the surplus, we are inclined to think thai this 
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labour is very nnprofitablj bestowed. We believe that all the policies 
may be arranged into groups classified according to age, or if desired 
according to age and duration of membership ; and that the results so 
obtained would be fiu* less liable to errors than those obtained by the 
separate valuation process. It \a not unfrequent with the more care- 
fully conducted Offices to find both these methods adopted ; and as the 
differences are generally almost imperceptible the verdict may fiedrly 
be claimed for Uie process involving the least trouble. 

We are glad to find ourselves not unsupported in this view. An 
able writer on the subject of Bonuses in the Afsurance Mag, (VoL L 
p. 23, part 2), speaking of the ^' excessive labour attendant upon a 
valuation of each risk separately,'' denies the corresponding advantages, 
and adds:^ 

^ On the contnuy, a Tery great diudyantage arises firom the increased liabilitj to 
OTor. which such a proceeding necessarily involves. . . . We believe we are quite 
withm the mark in saying that the results would be identical even when the number of 
AsBurances in each class does not exceed six or eight If the number (he points out in 
fairness) in many of the classes be less than these there is certainly nothing to be gained 
by a classification, but otherwise it is undoubtedly the preferable alternative." 

Betoming to the general question, it is easily apparent that any mate- 
rial error in these actuarial estimates might prove fatal to an office, and 
ndnoas to its members. Suppose such an error to be made as indi- 
cated the existence of a considerable surplus, when the fact might be 
.that there was a very small surplus or none at all, and the Office on 
the strength of such valuation proceeded to a division of its imaginary 
surplus, the dilemma which would ensue can, as the newspaper writers 
are wont to express it, be better imagined than described : ^though at 
least one such case is on record. Assuming, however, that everything 
is correctly carried out, the general results of a valuation are not diffi- 
cult to understand. In the case of a Society having available assets 
to the extent of half a million, the premiums (after provision for 
expenses) to be received on the existing assurances being valued at 
another half million, while the claims under the policies amounted by 
▼aluation to only £750,000 it is clear that such an Office would be in 
a position to pay £133} for every £100 assured ; while if the results 
presented the least reverse the Office could only afford to pay £75 for 
each £100 policy held. If therefore every Office was bound to make 
periodic returns, based upon valuations by competent persons, the 
public would possess a guarantee of security which no mere cash 
account can furnish. 

In the valuation or balance sheet, given at page 293, the surplus 
ahewn in favor of the Society is very considerable, and providing that 
ike neiy and not the gross premiums only^ are brought under valuation, 
(which we may fairly assume to be the case in question) such as no 
Office could be expected to show which had not existed for many years 
under sound and economic management. It is very different from the 
▼aluadons presented by many Offices. If the surplus had been iai 
less the Office might still have been in a sound position. Indeed if 
the two sides of the account had exactly balanced, leaving no surplus 
of assets at all, upon the supposition of the net premiums only being 
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Tallied, the Office might still be pronoinioed loWaily akfaoa^ ante 
such drcimiBtaiices it could not be pronoanced as floarishing. 

Manj other important eonaiderationa attach to thia portioo of 
our aalgect; but aa their diacnamon at thia point might tend rntfaer to 
oonfhae than inatmcti we have dealt with them in a aepaiate ciia^lir, 
under the head of ** Inaoranoe Finanoe,* in the ckiae of thia diTinon; 
and.we shall now therefore proceed widi the pointa more immefialel^ 
connected with the distribn^on of the sarphia. Thia maj be beat done 
in a aeparate chapter. 

If any apology should be oonaidered neoeaaarj , on aeeoont of our 
entering more folly into the Bonua queation than might be expec te d in 
a popular work, we find it in the fiu^t that moat preyioua writera hafe, 
aa it i^pears to us, passed over that portion of the aubjeet moie 
lightly than its importance would seem to juatify* With the exeep- 
tion of Mr. Sang'a Essays on life Assurance, and one or two p^cn 
in the first Tolume of the AuwroMce Ma^azmef the aulject does not 
iqypear to have been handled in a connected fcnm. Scattered ofaasr- 
▼ationa are found throughout the woriu of the aeveral writera quoted 
in these chapters* but few general readers have either time, indina* 
tion, or opportunity for consulting auch a number of woilcs on eno 
particular point. Our aim ia therefore to plaoe the entire qioealioa 
before the reader in a comprehenaive fimn* In these dajs, when the 
public talk learnedly on investments^ and have a keen myt to Inatila- 
tiona that '* pay and flouriah,** agenca must not be behind hand ea 
the Bonus question, if they mean to do well 6ff their Offioea^ or for 
themselves* 
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CHAPTER in. 



PERIODS FOB INyESTIGATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF SURPLUS; 

AND PROPORTIONS DISTRIBUTED. 



Having now indicated the sources of profit, together with the 
objects and modes of correctlj ascertaining them, we may proceed to 
eonsider their appropriation. This, indeed, involves a double con- 
sideration : first, the periods of dividing them, and next, the methods 
finr doing so. We here proceed to consider the former. 

We have already, in these pages, entered upon many points in 
practioe, where great diversity of opinion prevuls ; and where, in 
eonaequence, their treatment, having due regard to impartiality, has 
been somewhat perplexing. But have we approached any point pre- 
senting greater difficulties, in this respect, than the present? If^ 
indeed, we had simply to expound our own views, without regard for 
those of others, we might make light work of our task. But would 
this be fulfilling the purpose of a Hand Book f We think not The 
plan we laid down in the commencement of this work was not to 
expound and enforce learned views of our own — there are already 
more books of this kind than find readers, for no subject has been 
more, or more ably, written upon than Life Assurance — but to present 
our readers with a correct and impartial summary of the views and 
opinions of our great English writers and authorities — past and pre- 
sent— on all the important pcnnts in connection with the theory and 
practice of Life Assurance. How far we have succeeded it is for our 
readers, and not for ourselves, to judge. If we have sacrificed ori- 
ginality, we have taken the higher aim of utility — and as utilita- 
rianism is a charge peculiarly laid to the present age, we must with 
patience await our reward. 

Will our readers as patiently overlook this digression? We are to 
come back to the diversity of opinion which exinUt on points of assu- 
rance practice, more particularly on that now before us. An instance 
is at hand. When the Law Life Assurance Society was about to be 
established, its promoters were undecided as to the plan they should 
lay down for the distribution of profits, if any should chance to be 
made. Knowing the point to be an important one, in connection with 
the future prosperity of the Office, they consulted with two of the 
leading actuaries of that period, viz., the hLVa Mr. William Mi>rgan, of 
the EquUabU^ and Mr. Joshua 3Iilne, the s^ctuary of tlie Sun Office, 
better known in these pages as the compiler of the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality, and the author of a learned treatise on annuities — also with 
o&Br gentlcaeo, who were eandidatow ior the aeCoaryship of 
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£1,000 participating policy of five jean* standing the additioD would 
be £60. Sum payable under the policy £1,050. At the end of 
another five years assume a second distribution at the same rate per 
cent, per annum : here the operation of the plan is seen. The right 
of participation dating back to the time of taking up the poli^, the 
second bonus addition is £100, in addition to the previous £50. At • 
the third division, <m the same assumption, the addition will be £150^ 
viz., 15 years at £1 per cent, per annum, in addition to the £150 
previously added: making, taking total claim under the policy, 
£1,300. And as the age of the policy advances the effect becomes 
necessarily more striking. The next division at the rate assumed 
would add £200 more to the policy. 

This mode of distributing the surplus originated with the EqmUAit 
Society ; its purpose being to rem^y the injustice which had been 
comoiitted upon the members of that Society by the unneoessarify 
high premiums charged during the early period of its operations. As 
the principle has been much discussed, and b an impcntant one, we 
purpose ofiering a few additional observations upon it at the dose of 
the present chapter. 



YL OH SUMS Df DEPOSFI. 

The suggestion that the surplus should be distributed in rdation to 
the sums remaining ^' in deposit to the account of each insoree," will 
hardly be understood by non-professional readers. The chapter to 
follow this is intended to be on the '^ Finance of Life Assurance {* and 
it will there be shewn that an Office should have a certain portion of 
the premiums received on each policy remaining in hand, increasing 
with each year of the currency of the policy — the aggregate of these 
deposits making up the sum of the accumuluted funds of the Office, 
or the sum to which, at leasts the accumulated funds must amount, 
if the Office be sound: anything leftover and above being surplus. 

This plan would, to some extent, approach the Tontine principle; 
but as it is not now actually in practice, so far as we are aware, we 
will not pursue it further. 

Vn. ON THE " charge" OR " LOADING." 

The system of distributing the surplus in relation to the addition* 
made to the " pure" premiums appears to us exceedingly equitable : 
and if all the surplus arose from this one source it would also be 
theoretically correct. We are not aware that it has yet been acto^ 
upon, but, like all the suggestions of Dr. Farr, it deserves careful 
consideration from those engaged in the practice of Life Assurance. 

Professor de Morgan clearly advocates this last method of distribu- 
tion, for he says, (Essay on ProbabUities^ p. 287,) " having ascer- 
tained the amount of what each person has paid over and above what 
was necessary for the risk," the most equitable manner is ^' to consider 
such person as entitled to the sum which his overplus would purchase 
at his death, if the bonus be made by addition to his policy ; or to a 
diminution of premium answering the annui^ on his life which the 
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orerphiB would bay if the boniis be made by diminiitioii of preminm;'* 
and Mr. JelUcoe argues in the same direction : — *' The true mode of 
dividing the surplus is in proportion to the amount, at the prevailing 
rate of interest, of the payments made by each contributor aver and 
above tkose requiredjbr the risk/* 

We need, perhi^s, hardly point out to the reader that the principle 
of distributing the surplus of an Insurance Office is of £Ekr greater 
moment than the simple consideration of how each particular policy- 
holder will apply, or have applied, the allocation, of surplus made to 
himself: although this point is not without interest 

It is customary with most Offices to give their policy-holders the 
option of several methods of applying their ascertained share in the 
surplus, viz., either 

IsL Of adding a sum to the policy to become payable with the 
principle sum named in the policy. This is called the rever- 
nonary bonus plan ; and to this our previous examples have 
been chiefly confined. 
2nd. Of applying the bonus to a reduction of the Juture premiums. 
This reduction may either be spread over the whole of life until 
the whole premiums be exhausted; or over a term of years 
dating till the next division. The former plan is generally pre- 
ferred, although the effect is not so immediately perceptible. 
drd. Of receiving the bonus in cash— or, as it is generally termed, 
at its cash value — at the time of declaration. 
To these have been added another plan, viz., 
4th. Of giving a new policy for the amount of the reversionary 
bonuses, free from the payment of premiums ; or, a new policy, 
for such a sum as the cash value of the bonus would assure,/^ 
one year : the future annual premiums to be paid by the holder of 
the policy. This latter plan is of rather a fallacious character. 
Now it will simplify the bonus question greatly if we assume (and 
the assumption is pretty well justified by the practice) that all bonus 
additions are, in the first instance, ascertained in cash. 

Let us try and illustrate this point. Assume an Office where the 
valuation has just been completed, and where an actually available 
surplus of £75,000 is shown. This must be in cash to be available. 
Also, further assume (as the most simple for the purpose) that the 
mode of distributing this surplus is to be by an annual per centage 
<m every £100 assured. It being found that the Office has on its 
books 5,000 policies, averaging £600 each : this is divisible into 
25,000 distinct sums of £100 each. But the term of membership 
▼aries : 1,000 of the policies have been five years in force, another 
1,000 only four years, another but three years, the next but two 
years, and the last thousand but one year. Now tabulating these 
resultSi we get to 75,000 distinct allocations of surplus, thus :^ 

1st 1,000 policies of £600 esdi, 6 yeafs existing » 25,000 parts. 
2iid. „ ft ^ n =20,000 „ 

Srd. „ ft ^ n ^ 15,000 „ 

4th. „ „ i „ —10,000 „ 

6Ui. „ „ 1 „ — 6,000 ^ 

76.000 
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Hence the available ssrplos of the Office is capable of allotling £1 
Id cash to each £100 assured for every year the assurance has been 
in force. So that the holder of a £1,000 policy, five years in force, 
takes £oO in cash. A holder of a similar policy of four years' dura- 
tion, Vould take £40 ; of three years' duration, £30 ; of two years, 
£20; of one year, £10 ; the whole surplus being thus Exhausted. 

Here then the policy-holders have their bonuses in cash. We art 
not saying that such a large cash bonus is to be expected, or advo 
eating the principle of a distribution by a per-centage on the sums 
assured. We are simply desirous of showing that the distribution of 
the surplus is by C€tsh tdlocations in $omeJbrm — ^what that form may 
be depending either upon pre-arranged conditions, or the views of the 
actuary employed. 

The next step is to take several policy-holders, each entitled to Ae 
same share in the surplus^ but desirous of applying it in difimnt 
forms, as may best suit his circumstances. Let the sum to be deah 
with be £50 in cash in each case ; and let A, B, C, D, £, and F, 
represent the parties ; their respective ages being 30. 

A, elects for a reversionary bonus, £60 paid down at the age of 
30, will purchase a new assurance for £1 10, payable at death, which, 
added to the £1,000 assured, brings the amount to £1,110. 

B, elects to have his bonus applied to the liquidation or reduction 
of his premiums for the whole period of life. £60 at age 30 will 
purchase an immediate life annui^ of £3. Hence, instead of paying 
£20* per annum premium on his policy, the amount of the annuity 
will be deducted, and he will pay £17 for the next five years: when, 
if the bonus be at the same rate, the amount will secure him a still 
greater reduction on account of his increased age. 

C, elects to apply his bonus to a reduction of his premium for 
the next five years only. £o0 at age 30 will purchase an annuity 
for five years of £11, reducing his premium during that period by 
that amount. But at the end of that period the premium reverts to 
its original sum, unless the next bonus be applied in like manner. 

D, determines upon a cash bonus : he therefore keeps his £oO, and 
goes on paying the same premium as he started with. 

E, electa to take a free policy for the reversionary value of his 
bonus. The amount of such policy may be the same as A's addition 
to his policy ; or if E determines upon a non-participating policy, 
which is issued at lower rates, he may have £120 instead of £110. 
The latter policy, however, would be entitled to bonus additions. 

F, makes a large show with his bonus, by taking out a new policy 
for £2,000, for which his £50 pays the first premium ; but the future 
premiums have to come out of his own pocket if the policy be kept 
in force. 

We shall now be fully understood when we assert, that it is a 
matter of little moment to an Office which of the methods of applica- 
tion the assured may select, although it may be a matter of consider- 
able moment to the assured himself, for reasons which will be fully 
entered upon in our chapter on the selection of an Office. 

* About the rate at age 25. 
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It must, however, be remembered that all Offices do not give the 
several options just detailed. Some, as the hondon Life^ Metrcpih- 
Utan^ Hand-m-Handy Clergy Mutual^ Nadonal, Great Britain^ 
Family Endowment^ Britannia^ and one or two others, apply their 
bonuses to reduction of premium* only. Another, the L^e Association 
of Scotland^ gives the option of cash^ or, if in health, a new policy. 
But most of &e Offices give either of three alternatives, viz., addition 
to sum assured, reduction of premiums, or cash. 

It has been the subject of some discussion amongst writers — leav- 
ing out the actual advantage, which must be nearly equal to the 
Office — as to which method of applying the bonus is most theore- 
tically correct Mr. Sang argues, that each member having agreed to 
pay, '' a certain premium during the currency of his policy, or during 
part of that currency, on condition that he shall obtain a certain 
payment when the policy falls, and shall have a share in the profit or 
loss of the Society, it seems to me,^ he continues, " perfectly clear 
that the agreement is to last during the whole currency of his 
policyy and that no member is entitled to claim his share of the profit 
until his policy expire. He is not entitled to draw out his share of the 
profit at any intermediate tUmeP Another writer speaks of the rever- 
sionary bonus plan as the safest in the long run, '' because any excess 
in one year 'vnll be compensated in future years :^ whereas, if the 
cash be distributed, this adjustment cannot take place. 

But, on the principle of prevention being better Uian cure, Mr. 8. 
logall would prefer a cash distribution: because, ''if the Society 
declare a surplus exceeding the amount of assets, it would be tm- 
possihle to pay it down in cashT Hence, he says, it would be a very 
'' wholesome regulation," that '' nothing should be treated as profits 
that are not capable of being paid in cash."* 

On the other hand, we are disposed to believe the public taste is 
leaning towards reduction of premiums. The Offices exclusively 
adopting this plan mostly do a good business ; and we think its adop- 
tion fieivourable to the extension of Life Assurance. 



TONTINE BONUSES. 
The retrospective bonus plan, as we have already said, was origin- 
ally adopted by the Equitable; and it applied with great justice to 
the early members of that Society, for the simple reason that iXuij 
had been charged rates of premium which turned out to be so extra- 
vagantly high that they were on three occasions reduced. Thcms 
reductions, however, would not compensate the assured for their 
outlay in the past, although it would protect them in the future : but 
the retrospective bonus system, t. e. the extending the l>onuM(;8 back 
to the date of the policy did give the assured the justice they were 
entitled to, and is one of the many instances of the honourable 
manner in which the afiairs of this Society were conducted. We 
shall quote Mr. Morgan's words in illustration of the course pursued:-^ 

Bepofft of Select Commmftte, quettioo 1961. 
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" Whflp the piwrania mniini r$thded, in. tibe jmi 1776. it wag fai rjonnq—nt rf • 
▼eiy careful and minute invotigation into the real state of the Society, by oompntiBg the 
Talne of each policy of aasuranoe. and comsarinff the whole amount of theae aepanle 
Talnes with the capital of the Society at that tunOb Daring the fire foOowiiiK ycan^ 
it waa foond that the nomber of deaths among the members was so mnch leas than the 
table of observation suppoeed them to be, m>m which the pwrninma wen eoaspoted, 
that it was determined to have reconrse to another table, nhich gave hiffhcr pvdha- 
bilities of the duration of human life; or, in other wotda, which suppo se d the dscvs- 
ments of life to be fewer than the table then in use. When thia ardooaa task was 
accomplished (which required about 20,000 computations), the Sodetv adopted the 
new premiums Qn 1782)) ; but very properly charged them with an adcutiop ct ISp&t 
cent, in order to proceed with caution, and to prevent any alann in the pahlic, fraa 
too ereat a reduction in its terms at one and the same tima 

**In the year 1786,** he continues, ''an investigation, similar to what had bsM 
formed in tlie vear 1776, was carried into execution; the result of wlii^ was fciad la 
be so favouraSle to the Society, that the 15 per oent wnich had besn cfaaned mm 
the premiums in 1782 was taken ofl^ and the terms of assuianoe were rednoed to their 
present state. I need not observe that, at them two lasi periodic cwiyfli Mrfiowf wga 
made to the memben then exutmg/orthe hufkar p rt mi u ms which thef hmd kith m i ofmi, 
compared with those to be taken in /utnre. 6y lacreastiy their c fa iai i m p ro p or i km to the 
mtmber of annual paffments whiA thejf haaprevioueiy modie."* 

The effect of these retrospective additions on the funds of the 
Society may be seen by a reference to the foot note below. It was 
such as to induce Mr. Morgan, in his address of 3rd December, 1795, 
to remark, that if they were continued at the same rate as they were 
commenced they would, in a few years, '^ amount to such a ram ss 
would exhaust not only the surplus stock, but even the whoie aqdlal 
of the Society^ — and this, notwithstanding the fact referred to in the 
same address, and already quoted, that not one half of the whole- 
term policies effected in the Society during the first -25 years were 
continued in force until they became claims : thereby shewing, in thii 
respect, a very considerable source of profit. 

The grounds which led the Equitable to the adoption of what were 
in effect Tontine bonuses^ were exceedingly reasonable and just, but 
the financial reasons against its continuance very early shewed them* 
selves. A system, however, so calculated to benefit the older policy- 
holders was not likely, in a Mutual Society, to be voluntarily 

* The following particalars regarding the Equitable bonuses mav be found useAil for 
fature reference. They are taken from Mr. Morgan*^ address to the Court in Ift'S. 
**In 17t$^, by an addition of XI per cent, together with the addition of 14 per ceoti 
in 1781, the sums originally assured were increased £21^670 from £977,330 to £990,0001 
or in the proportion of 1 to 43. In the year 1793, bv an addition of X3 per ccnL, 
together with the preceding addition in 1791 of £1 per cent., thev were increased 
£ir2,'<59 from £2,976,476 to £3,089,335, or in the proportion of 1 to'26. In the ytar 
1800, by an addition of £2 per cent, together with an addition of £1 per cent in l'79i5i, 
they were increased £479, 76 1 from £3,904,685 to £4 384,446, or in the proportion of 
ne^urly 1 to >. But in the present year, if £2 lOs. be adde<l to them, they will be 
increased, including the former additions £2,094,643, or in the proportion of more than 
1 to 4 ; that is, instead of ^8 024,000 originally assured, the whole sum, includinsr all 
the adilitiuns, will amount to £10,118,571, and the present value of the claims ontb(«s 
original sums will be increased from £4,5.57,757 to £5,h45,04tO; or, in other words, 
over and above the sums already paid in addition since 17M, amounting to £22t,0t^ 
and upwards, the Society i^ill have agreed to distribute among its memben such a 
sum as in our present parent is equal to £1,287, '.'42. When it is considered,** adds 
Mr. Morgan, " that, exclusive of all this, the sum of £72.000 has been paid ever since 
the year 18<iO, for the interest of those members who have surrendered tneir policies to 
the Society, and that above £35,000 has been paid during the last four years oa 
account of Income Tax, it is impossible not to admire such an Institution^ and U> express 
an ardent vrish that, proceedino in the same course of moderation, economy, andprmdemee 
it may alvcays adopt such measures as shall «e<tf r«, and ever extend, its benejUs tothe'' 
period.** This wish haff been fully realised hitherto. 

f Thin should be £ 1,000,000, bul ll \s ^nnled fi^l^,W^\xiQ^ft:|imil %4dz«n.— Xori, 
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disoontintiecl. "We have it, indeed, on the andiority of Mr. Morgan 
that in some oases under this system, the sums daimed under the 
policies had been increased above one hundred and forty per cent, ! 
Accordingly, notwithstanding the remonstrances and warnings of 
the Actuary, the {^ian was, with various modifications, continued 
down to the dose of the year 1816, when it was finally abolished, 
and, by way of equivalent, and also by way of the greater protection 
of the funds, the participation in the surplus was limited to the 5,000 
oldest policy holders, a regulation still continued in force. 

Mr. Morgan's views of the importance of this change are fully 
expressed in his address to the Court in December, 1819. The 
following brief extract therefrom will answer our present purpose. 
''From the experience of the last three years, the regulations of 
(commenced in) 1817, appear to have had no other effect than that 
of rather lessening the number of new assurances, which however con- 
siderably exceed the number of old assurances cancelled, so that the 
Society stiQ continues to increase, only more slowly. This," he adds, 
''is the necessary consequence of such a measure, and was to be 
expected. But U should he observed an the other hand, that the 
Society may now regard its increase without apprkhensiom 1" 

Passing from the financial considerations to those purely of equity 
— although in a Mutual Sodety at least these will be closely asso- 
dated — ^we again leave ourselves in the hands of the North British 
reviewer, endorsing as we do nearly all that he has said on the 
subject: — 

** No competent defence has erer been made of the ^yttem by 

which the long lives reap their enlarging shares of benefit at snooessive periods o£ 
inTCstigation, by profits being allottea to them in proportion to the amoont both of 
their original assurance, and of additions made by previously declared bonutes, . . . 
The long-standing and numerous policies of Associations conducted upon the plan, so 
&r from being attractiye to new members, will probablv, with increasing experience, 
be finmd to be the reverse. The oftener tiie periods of allocation recur, the greater 
the eril and tiie iniustice under such a system of division. This accumulative system of 
booos additions, if brought into action every ten or every seven years, is bad enough ; 
bat when it is carried into effect every five years, our astonishment is, that it does not 
prodnoe results more startling than any that have yet appeared in advertising type. 

In trutii, it needs no prophet to preddct, that if this accumulative plan 

of heaping up bonuses on the old poUcies were rigorously and permanent! v carried out, 
the disooiuagement to new entrants would become so great, that few would be attracted 
to soeh Offices, — that with a decreasing or even stationary business, the fallacy would 
become more apparent than it does, or can do, so long as business is flowing in with 
an annually increasing volume ; and that thus an accumulative process of decline 
would -ensue, and the Office would effednaUy wind itself up, and shut its own door." 

He afterwards qualifies, to some extent, the above remarks : — 

" Still, however, it must be admitted that the Offices which, within endurable limits, 
fitvoor the old lives, will in aU probability retain a stronghold on the support of 
many. Most men are apt to think well of their own prospects of longevity. The 
asHired who dies after paying only a few premiums, is, from narrow views, and a 
mistaken application of the ordinary mercantile analogy, regarded as causing ' a loss' 
to the Society. The pure principle of Life Assurance is, it is thought, very well so far; 
bat, in the estimation of some, it is rendered all the more attractive by having super- 
ftddad a bonus-lottery, in which the long livers draw the prizes." 

In conclusion, he re-asserts, as a demonstrable fact, that the profits 
have arisen out of the contrilmtions of all the members. He adds : — 

** Each several policy-holder, therefore, from the youngest to the oldest has a right 
to participate in what each has a share in creating. The interest of each in the survtus 
find isjmtt tk§ d^erenice between thepaymentt actually made, and thorn which would nave 
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bem doMinded had Hu nredm raU of wurtalUy htmfo nknowm . l%t wAtrnt^ 
therefore^ is eertaiidy the wunt equitable, and most in aeoordance with ike strict fffimdala 
of Life Assurance, which distributes the pro/Us among all ths jpoliqf'hoidcrM wiimU 
vreference of dosses, and so as to indude the wtembers who die early as weU at thorn ah» 

In this opinion we most entirely ooncor. The nuin who has ptid 
one premium, which was greater than the diaige for the actoal risk 
incurred by the Office, is as much entitled to the retnin of hU con- 
tribution to the surplus as the man who has paid Jtftif piemioms ! 
We even go to the length to assert with Mr. Farren that, " Whoi a 
man says, ' If I live on, I shall get a larger sum added to my policy,' 
he is perverting the principle of assurance, which is to make those 
who live long pay for those who die quickly ; it is to endow the 
widow and childi^n, and not the grey-headed man. The Tcniau 
plan of distribution, therefore, in any of its forms, finds very little 
favour with us. 



HON-BONUS PLAN. 

While most persons are seeking to assure in Offices giving laige 
bonuses, and most writers are recommending them to do so, there 
are others of the latter who set their faces against the bonus system 
altogether, calling it speculative, and surround it with all sorts d 
evil consequences. The writers who pursue this course have gene- 
rally some particular Office to serve; nevertheless, we must tak9 
their arguments for what they are worth, and they claim some con- 
sideration. Here is Mr. Stiirrock arguing a^inst the system of large 
bonuses, and those who do not know the Office he is " writing up,*' 
may be surprised by the line of argument pursued. 

"The system of assaring" with OflBces gri^ng lartff Bonuses is very disadvmntascooi 
where as^arances are srtrictly for the protection of iamihes. Suppose that at the a^ 
of 30 a yearly sum of £25 was to be devoted to that purpose. In the Offices chareinir 
high premiums, that sum would secure £936; in Uiose charging the moderate pre 
miums, £1.205. The difference between the sums, £209. is exactly the same a« to 
immediate bonus of tliat amount, to be paid by the latter Office to the family in case 
of early death. Before the same benefit could be obtained from the hisrh premiun 
Office, the assured would hare required to have lived for fourteen years after his assur- 
ance, even though so hitrh a rate as 2 per cent, were to be addtnl yearly. This defeali 
the true purpose of assuring, as the object of every parent should be to secure at ooce 
as large a sum as possible, and he who resorts to Offices exacting hijrh prvminnift. 
undoubtedly sacrifices the interests of his family for benefits in a great degree oolj 
prospective and contingent. 

Tlicre is no doubt that even bonuses, like everything else, may 
be purchased " too dearly." 

Mr. Sang objects to the bonus system, on grounds we have alrea<ly 
discus sed. lie says, ** That it enables the present nicmlKTS to appn>- 
priate to themselves all the over contributions of their predecessors:*' 
and ho cites an instance in which a Life Office anticipated the 
profits to the extent of £12G,0G0. lie arlmits that, in all prjlxibilitv, 
the error was unintentional, but says that, *' it rather aggravates 
than palliates the e\'il, that, on accuimt of the involved nature of the 
transaction, all this may be doue unwittingly, with the best intention* 
in the world." 

We will not pursue this point further. Enough has been said to 
give the reader an impartial outline of the subject, which is all we 
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aim at. Any points bearing on the subject, which have been hastily 
passed over, will be discussed in the following chapter, which treats 
of a subject of vital importance. 

We said just now that it was a matter of little moment to an Office 
in what manner the assured applied their bonuses : that is to say, 
whether they take the cash, accept of a reduction of premiums, or 
claim a reyersionary bonus. When viewed, however, in relation to 
Tontine bonuses the matter assumes a different aspect—or at least the 
aspect is presented in an aggravated form. The reader knows that 
before a sum is assured upon any life that life undeigoes a strict 
medical examination, and if symptoms of disease are apparent the 
life is rejected. Now in the case of a bonus distribution the health 
of the assured is not taken into account. The reader will say, ** of 
course not, there is no occasion : bonuses are declared out of pa$i 
proJUs, and eveiy man is entitled to his proportion during his period 
of membership." So far he only reiterates a principle we have 
already laid down. But the difficulty arises in this respect — that 
most Offices give the assured an option as to the application of the 
share of surplus allotted to them ; and then comes into play the right 
of selection against the Office, upon which we have already offered 
some observations. 

It will be said, "this objection applies to the reversionary bonus 
plan under any aspect" Granted — but not to the same extent 
Taming back to the examples at page 310, A, who takes a rever- 
aionary bonus for his £50 cash, of £110, being at that time on his 
death-bed, obtains a veiy decided advantage by the exercise of his 
right of election. But extend this to the Tontine system. Assume 
that A's policy has been in force 15 years, and that the bonus is at 
the same rate as is assumed in the examples, viz., £1 per cent per 
annum during the currency of the policy. What is the consequence? 
Why, that he takes £150 instead of £50; and the reversionary 
bonus this will purchase is £330 instead of £1101 This is the 
inevitable effect of the Tontine system upon the funds ; and at the 
older ages, where life becomes still more precarious, the option under 
any, but more particularly under this system, becomes still more 
dangerous. 

We have no desire to ^ the whole of the evils of the reversionary 
bonus plan upon the Tontine system. We simply say of this system 
that it presents, in an aggravated form, all tne weak points of the 
bonus system. And as to reversianary bonuses generally, it is clear 
that the option should be accompanied with a strict medical exanUn^p- 
fMm. A reversionary bonos u dearly nothing more or less than 
effecting a new Assurance : a reversionary bonus under the Tontine 
system is the same, but generally for a larger amount 

Out of these considerati0ns the reader will learn why some of the 
Offices may have considered it desirable to limit the application of 
the boons to redueUom of premiums only. 
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EXPLAKATIOir OF BONTTS TABLB. 



Tbe Intention of the preceding Table is to supply, at a single 
clanoe, all the more generally lequiied information regarding the 
distribation of profits by the several Life Offices now in exist^Mse. 
The Table is miavoidabiy imperfect. Still it contsins a Teiy large 
amount of information never brought toeetiier in a connected form 
previously. The arrangement is intended to elucidate, as fiir as pos- 
sible, the points discussed in the previous chapters. • 

In msking inquiries as to the date of the first division of profits, 
some confusion has arisen with some of the Offices, as to the periods 
when they first issued participating policies : an actual divisioii of 
profits does not generally take place for several years after this event 
Several of (he older Offices have only during ihe last few years ad- 
nutted the assured to participation ; and in one or two cases no 
division has yet been really made. 

The colunm as to the principle upon which tbe profits sze allotted 
to the members is in an unfinished state. Some of the Offices appear 
to have no fixed rule ; the point apparently being determined by ao> 
ddent, necessity, or the caprice of the particular actuary employed 
to conduct the valuation. This does not apply generally to Offices 
having an actuary on their staffi 

In the column stating the persons who are entitled to participake, 
the term '* all policies " means all participating policies, irrespective 
of the term of membership. 

Where we have not felt confidence in the accuracy of our informa- 
tion we have preferred to leave a blank — which, however, each 
reader ought to be able, without difficulty, to get filled up by the 
Office in which he is interested. 

Out of the whole number of existing Offices there are not three 
whose prospectuses contain even the reasonable and necessary in- 
formation contained in this Table — ^that is to say, which or^ntain 
sufficient to answer all the requirements of the Table I 
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CHAPTEB V. 



THE FINANCB OP LIFE ASSURANCE. 



Tn these days of financial disaster, when no Institation or Company 
will long be considered sound which is not in a position to prove 
itself to be so, it will neither be considered time iU-spent or labour 
iU-beslowedy to direct some attention to the finanoe of Life Assur- 
ance. 

For the reasons stated in Uie previous chapters of this division, 
Insorance accounts are not of a class to be readily understood by 

Snons wholly uninitiated; aaid it is sometimes almost as fatal to an 
fice to be considered too rich as too poor. A notable instance of 
this has occcorred in the history of the Equitable Society. In the 
year 1826 one of the Direeiars (/) of that Sociely proposed to divide 
a miUion of the surplus, without a9eertaiiMng what that surplui might 
he! "but the sound judgment of Mr. Morgan, the aotuaiy, prevented 
the step being taken."^ It is not veiy many years, either, since Mr. 
Babbage thought it necessary to guard his leaders against a mistake, 
whidi he pronounced to be '' not unfrequent ;" viz.-^that of conside- 
ing the capital accumulated and in the possession of a Society at any 
period, a$ so much profit If And it is only about a century since 
thai the Government actually entertained a similar view, and, as we 
have already seen, were about to take very unscrupulous steps in 
consequence.^ 

Now/ it generally happens, that however large the accumulated 
IVmds of an Office (as distinguished from its 9urplu$ funds) may be, 
it has corresponding liabilities. The real point of enquiry, therefore, 
turns the other way, viz., not whether the funds in hand are greater 
than the liabilities, but whether they are sufficient to meet them — all 
that exists over the sufficiency being clearly aurplns. 

But if even if, at any given period, a surplus beactually found to 
exist, it becomes a matter of considerable interest to the actuary, and 
of importance to the Office, to know how such surplus has arisen. It 
may happen that a surplus exists because the mortality for a certain 
period has been less than was expected under the Mortality Tables 
under which the Office was based, and therefore less than was pro- 
Tided for in the rates of premium. Or it may happen that during 
the particular period in question, the rate of interest realized has been 

* Samuel Brown*i Thoughts on Z\f0 jUmramei, 
t Babbnge*! Comparmtiv$ Viow. t ^^ P«S« ^l* 
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higher than that anticpated ; and as high rates of interest aro gene- 
rally indicative of monetary pressure, more policies are firequentlj 
lapsed or surrendered than at periods of greater prosperity; and 
whether this latter be a source of real advantage to the Office or not» 
it certainly bears the appearance of present advantage. On the otiier 
hand a disadvantageous state of the funds may be attributable tem- 
porarily to an unusually heavy mortaHly : although this is not a veiy 
probable supposition, and would (except under veiy special CRcom- 
cumstances) be indicative of rmsound management There is very 
little fear of any deficiency arising from the rate of interest actually 
realized : as the lowest probable rate is (very properly) assumed ib 
the calculation. 

Now, assuming an Office to show an excess of funds finom either 
of the causes first indicated in the preceding paragn^h there would 
be no indication of permanent prosperily . On the contrary, by direot 
consequence of the small mortality in one period there exists, not 
only ue probability, but the certainty of greater mortality aft aobse- 
quent periods. So, again, if the prosperity of an Office at any g^ivea 
date be attributable to the realization of a rate of interest higher tiiaa 
the ordinary rate over an average of years, it requires no very de^ 
knowledge of the subject to understcmd that this piospeiitj cvDnot 
be calculated upon as lasting. 

As the point with respect to the results arising from a fitvommbla 
mortality over any given period has some important bearingSy we 
purpose to consider it more minutely. 

If our conclusions on the subject of " selection," and the conclu- 
sions of the majority of writers we have here quoted, be sound, it 
follows that the mortality in a young Office, or amongst the newly 
assured lives in an old Office, will for several years be below the 
average ; and therefore, the claims on the funds in respect of sodi 
lives will be smaller than that amongst an equal number of assured 
lives of longer standing. This, however, being a point well understood, 
no actuary, who valued his reputation, would lead a Company on to 
the division of any surplus resulting from this cause. Tet (ram. the 
tone adopted at various meetings convened for receiving reports of 
actuarial investigations, as well as from the face of the balance-sheets 
presented, it is difficult to believe that such errors are not committed; 
and what is worse, committed wilfully. 

Mr. Samuel Ingall has raised the voice of warning on this point 
'' K care be taken in the selection of lives," he says, " the mortality 
for a number of years will be very low, and if the Office attempts to 
divide its profits, assuming that that low rate of mortality will con- 
tinue, its members will he wofuUy disappointed at a future ptriodT 
Other experienced writers have been equally emphatic on this point 

These preliminary observations will convey some idea of the natme 
of the points to be considered in the present chapter. The object to 
which they all, either directly or indirectly, point is the growth of the 
accumulated fund of an Assurance Office, and the proportion it should 
bear, at any given period, either to the premiums received, or tha 
existing liabilities of the Office. 
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I>r. Farr, after pointing ont the great importanoe (as we have 
already done) of determining the correct rate of premium to be paid 
for an assurance, has added, *' one of still more vital importance in 
the finance of Life Assurance, is this : If A, aged 85, or any other 
age, pay a premium of £10, of £100, or of any other sum yearly into 
a IMe OfiBce, what sum shovld that Office have to deposit to the ac' 
count of A at the end of the first, second, third, fourth, and eveiy 
subsequent year in order that it might fulfil its engagements ?" 

Now it is hardly to be expected that the bulk of our readers should 
understand the full force of this proposition without some additional 
illustration. This we purpose to give, by calling in the aid of several 
other writers. 

Mr. Samuel Brown has well explained that if a Company were 
started to assure lives at every age, from birth to extreme old age, 
and if the places of all the lives which dropped were supplied by 
others, from year to year, without any increase in the members of the 
Society, and without any improvement in the health of the assured, 
** then the mortality of the first year would be the same as the last, 
and there would be no increase in the numbers of the deaths, because 
ike average age of the members toould remain the same,^' Now, in 
practioe, it is impossible that such conditions can be realized, and here, 
therefore, so to speak, the difficulties begin. A Life Office cannot, in 
the very nature of things, secure that uniformity of operation which 
would test, in a natural form, the elements of its solvency : hence it 
has to resort to secondary, and scientific means, of doing so. 

Mr. Morgan, in one of his able addresses to the Court of the 
Eqmtable Society, remarked : — *' In a Society which is increasing the 
number of its members — and particularly as such increase cannot in 
the very nature of things be uniform year by year — the progress of 
the accumulated fund cannot be defined: — Whence the necessity for 
periodic investigations." He draws an illustration in point from that 
Society which he so long and so nobly guided onward in its career 
of muxeas: — 

"In the EjuUatU Society the ABraraaoM ftie made npon Href of all affet, from eight 
to Bztj-MTen yean; their number, instead of being limited, is oontinnallj increasing, 
and the nms aasnred at the end of the last year (1792) amounted to more than three 
millions. Is it, then, at all sorprising, that its capital increases with great rapidity P 
It would be an alarming ciroomstanoe if the contrary were true. The neriod at which 
flie daims and the premiums will become equal in an Institution or this kind must 
aaoeMarily be very distant If the Society be umited only to its present number, it is 
indispensably necessary that the premiums should continue to exceed the claims 
Am* wutrt than Haifa eaUurVt in order to enabUiito f^JU itt engagementt. But when it 
is consideied that its memoers are continuallT increasing, the period is rendered still 
BMse distant, and it would indeed be a fatal mistake to conclude from the quarterly 
anoonnts,* which are laid before the members, that this increasin^f capital of the So- 
eife^ is, like the increasing capital of a tradesman, so much addition to \\m profits. It 
is, in ftiot, no more than so much addition to the fund which ought to be improred 
with the utmost care, in order to enable the Societr to discharge those heavy demands 
whidk will infallibly hereafter be made upon it. And,'* he adds with becoming 
•niuostiicws, *' I have, in more instances than one, been a witness to the fatal conse- 
qoenoet to this delusion, where the Societies, confiding in the magnitude of their 
«npttaL without having any regard to the magnitude of the claims which a few years 
woold bzing upon them, nave indulged themselves in the belief of their growing 

^ It wu tha eoftom with the EjaOaiU to hold quartorly oourt«« 
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prosperitjr, tfll th«b rain Itu beoome iBeritabk. I am, bappy, l i ongt w, tp ttnk ttat 

this Sodetj ha,te bitherto been so temperate and prudent as inTariably to improvt 
Ha credit and osefohieH. It it my earnest wisb that it may always proceed witk the 
same circamspeotion ; and tboogb I beliere there is no r e aso n for apprebwision from 
the present members, yet it is nosnble, bowerer floorishiag the ooileiety may ba. Id 
entertain too high an opinion of its wealtht aad in eonseqnenea to adofi msasDH 
which may endanger its secnrity.** 

What applied to the Equitable applies equally to all other SodetieB; 
and it would indeed be well if tlus sound adviee was more genenllj 
followed. 

In a subsequent address (Dec, 1819) he reverted to the 
point, under another aspect 

" Thoogfa possessed," he says, " at this time of a smiplns of more <A«a f&fw 
it most be obeerred that the number of thoee who are to share in it is ^:reat in pronor. 
tion, and, in consequence, that the sum which would haTS been sufficient in 1816 Id 
provide for any given addition to the daims, will now, ezduaiTe of the adraDeed sfs 
of the members, which renders it of greater value, be altogether insufficieni. No con- 
clusion therefore can be drawn as to the magnitode of tiie additions whidi a S oci e t y 
can afford to make, either from the amountof its ca|»tal, or even of its saiplas stooa, 
imio* rmard is had at the tame tiau to the mumber ef its wumben ; and it nmy be com- 
paratively as rich, and able to make thoee additions, when possessed of a sorplni of 
£100,000, as when possessed of a surplus of one million. Hence, it appears (be addi), 
that this Sodetj could with equal safety afford to add £ 1 per cent, to the daims ia 
1800, when possessed of a surplus of £ 484,000, as it can at pieseut whau its sarplss 
exceeds three miliunu /** 

Mr. S. Brown furnishes us with equally important oonidderitiom 
to the same end : — 

" Enooeh has been shown to prove that, both by theory and the practical results, ia 
existing Companies, the mortality most ccmtiDue to increase for man? jears afier ad- 
nussion, even if the actual experience of the Societies corresponds with the taMes used 
for their calculations. But if a more favourable rate preva^ed, the period in whi^ 
the maximam of mortality would be attained must either be longer deferred, or the 
claims would increase at the last with such rapidity, as after a long course of confi* 
dence in growing prosperity, would excite alarm in the minds of thoee members of the 
Company who had not considered that this was a consummation which ought to have 
been foreseen and duly provided for. The continual accumulation of the Capital, 
then, in the early existence of a Society, which many not accnstomed to the subject, 
are apt to consider as the effect of excessive caution, and are sometimes with diffi^ihy 
restrained from breaking in upon, ought to be regarded as a sacred fund net tohtdt" 
minished without the meet skilful and diligent inquiry into the future prospects ss 
well as the past history of the Society." 

And again : — 

** The mortality in a Societj must continue to increase annually for many years after 
its establishment. The pro\asion. which is made for future years, ought to be one 
which contemplates the Society attained to its full growth ; and consequentlv. in the 
earlier periods of its existence a continual surplus must accrue, and be caremlly im* 
proved, uith its aceumulatioTis, to meet the demands which at some future time wiQ 

mevitably be made on the funds Few persons are aware of the len^ 

of time which must elapse before a Society attains its maximum of mortality.** 

What are the deductions to be drawn from the preceding consi- 
derations ? That the peculiar circumstances attending the growth of 
Assurance Offices give rise to the necessity of actuarial investigatioiL 
That the peculiar nature of their liabilities requires the careful accu- 
mulation of their funds for a long series of years in order to meet 
their distant and probably increafting engagements ; and that any de- 
parture from these courses, either by neglecting to test the growth of 
the fund, and comparing this with its liabilities, or any attempt to 
impoFensh the fund by premature or unjustifiable divisions of so- 
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caUed profits, will prove highly disastrous, if not immediately, at 
least by the time the Society shall arrive at matturity. And thiis is 
precisely the case. So far, then, we have progressed satisfactorily ; 
bat still we have arrived at no very definite idea of what should be 
the progressive growth of an Assurance Fund in relation to the 
fimotions it has to fulfil. This is the next stage to be determined. 
We shall again fall back upon Mr. Morgan : — 

*' It most ooour to ewerj person (he says) thfit in an Institation of this kind, which 
e ng age s for an annual som to pay another tarn forty or fifty times as target on the ex- 
tiiMtion of a life, whenerer that event shall happen, that it will be neoesary that those 
payments should be made for several years before they shall have aocnmolated to such 
an amount as will be sufficient to pa^ the sum assured. Suppose, then, that instead of 
one life there be 1,000 lives upon which such annual payments are made, it is evident 
that the accumulation of these payments must go on to increase very fast for several 
Tears, in order at a distant period to be sufficient to discharge the sums which will 
become due on the extinction of those lives ; and that the person who should consider 
ttie whole, or even the neatest part of this accumulation as so much profit, would find 
himself fatally deceived at the nnal dose of the accounts.** 

He gives this case : — Suppose a Society consisting of 1000 mem- 
bers, whose mean age is 30, were to assure no life for a longer term 
than one year ; in this case it is evident that the amount of the pre- 
miums ought to be no more than just sufficient at the end of the year 
to pay the claims that have taken place during the course of that 
year. In other words, if each member were to assure the sum of 
£ 100, he would be required, according to the present terms of the 
Eqtdlahle Society, to pay the sum of £ 1 13<. 3d. One thousand such 
premiums will amount to £1666, and this sum with its interest for the 
year will be found nearly equal to the whole of the claims at the end 
of that year. If the term be extended to four or seven years, the pre- 
miums will be a little greater than the claims in the first year, in 
order that a small surplus may be improved for the greater number 
of deaths in the following years : since it is well known that life is 
continually rendered more precarious as it becomes older, and of con- 
sequence that a greater proportion of assurances will become claims 
in the last than in the first year of the term. But if instead of four 
or seven years the term of the assurance be extended to the whole 
duration of life, it is plain that the difference between the premiums 
and claims in the first and next succeeding years must be considerably 
greater in the latter case than in the former. Thus, if the mean age 
of the members be supposed, as above, to be 30, the annual premium 
for each £ 100, to be continued during the whole of life, will be 
£ 2 13<. Sd. One thousand such premiums will amount to £ 2,666, 
or to £ 1,000 more than if those Assurances were made only for one 
year. This sum of £ 1,000, therefore, is the surplus which ought to 
be laid by in the first year towards paying the claims when they shall 
hereafter exceed the annual premiums. In the second year the sur- 
plus will be a little less. In the following years it will continue to 
diminish, till in the course of about 30 years (if no new assurances 
be made) the annual premiums and claims will become equal ; and, 
afler this period, it will be necessary for discharging the claims, to 
have recourse to a part of the accumulated surplus in each year till 
at the end of about 60 years the remainder of this surplus, toother 
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with the preminms which have been paid at the b^iniuiig of the 
year, will be just sufficient to pay the last claim. Bot if the nmnber 
of members be always continued at 1,000 — ^that is, if new members 
be constantly admitted at the age of SO as the old ones drop off— the 
surplus will go on to accumulate for more than sixty yean befinre the 
claims and the premiums become equaL^ This brings us to a mors 
practical aspect of the question. 

The object, or, so to speak, the necessity of an aocomulated fond, 
is rendered apparent from a consideration of the predse ciicum- 
stances of the case. At the commencement of a Life Assoianee 
contract the present value of the net premiums expected to be re- 
ceived in respect of the policy will exactly equal the present value of 
the reversion of the sum assured. But year by year afterwards the 
value of the future premiums decreases (by reason of there being a 
less number of payments to receive), and the value of the som 
assured increases (by reason of the shortened expectation of life), so 
that at the end, say of five years, in an account where no new Irres 
were introduced, the difference would become apparent ; and to tke 
amount at least of this difference should the Office hope added to ikt 
amowiU of its cash investments ; so that taking aJI the items of aooount 
together they would still balance. 

This point was explained by Mr. Finlaison to the Select Committoe 
in 1853, to the purport we have just stated : — 

" At any fntare period, sacli aa for example at the end of aeren yean, a Hf^ fltat bai 
been previonaly aasored will have attained an adranoed age. At that adTaaeed agei 
the premiam which the party is paying will aware a certain amoont of monej in part 
of the snm ori^naUy contemplated, becaoae the life annoity payable, whi^ la calkd 
the premiam, is an eqaivalent for so mach of the present Talae of the benefit thai ii 
forthcoming. Then there is a portion of the aocoant assored that the premioiB at tbs 
advanced age will not assare, which has to be got oat of capital at a rate of intcreit 
inToWed in the premiam, and in the present Talne. That portion which is so d^kcini 
is expected to be met by the fonds which the Company possesses for the time bebig.* 

Which being " freely translated " out of actuarial into popular 
language means this: that the difierence between the premium a 
man pays who assures at 30, and the premium which would be re- 
quired of him if he assured at 37, must be saved out of the pre- 
miums paid during the intervening seven years : so that at the period 
of valuation the Office may have from the two sources — (1) the future 
premiums and (2) the accumulated stock — the values necessary to 
balance the increased value of the sum to be paid at death. As this 
difference is easily ascertainable, it is by no means difficult to predict 
what the accumulated fund should amount to in relation to any g^ven 
number of assurances. 

In illustration of the principle laid down by Mr. Morgan, and the 
propositions just stated. Dr. Farr laid before the Select Committee of 
1853 the following Table. It shows that for the first do years ths 
premiums alone should be more than sufficient to meet the ol^iima, but 
that after that period the operation becomes reversed ; and the claims 
become much greater than the income, requiring accumulated fands 
or capital to supply the deficiency. 

♦ Addzw to the Cooxi of tb« JE^mkiM Society, 7th Maich, ITM. 
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It is assnxned in this Table that 291 persons enter the Society every 
year at the age of 35, and for equal annual premiums of £10 insure 
£425. The progress would be as follows : — 

Annual Payments Exoew of Income gtMik. 

Income. on death, from Premiama alone, b**^^ 

Startmg £2.910 £2.910 £2.910 

End of 1 year 5,790 £1,276 4,516 7,512 

„ lOyaan 80,200 14,484 15.716 119.960 

M 20 „ ...... 53,640 82,802 20,838 880,958 

M 80 , 72,100 67,510 14,590 780,918 

Defloieney of Income, etc. 

„ 40 „ 88,680 90.812 ^782 1,081.077 

„ 60 „ 87,750 116.296 28,548 1,167,276 

„ 60 , 88,380 123,540 85,210 1,189.700 

TJltamate sUte ...... 88,840 123,670 86,380 1,177,667 

Dr. Farr says — 

"The Table may be read thus: a Society so oonatitated would in the 80th year 
xaoeiTe £72,100 in premioxna, pay £57,510 on deaths ; it shoold have £780,918 onder 
iiiTeetinent. In the 60th year the annual premiums (£87,750^ would be exceeded by 
the payments on deaths (£116,298) to the extent of 28,548, which would be more than 
balanced by the interest of the Stock, £1,167,276 mvested at 8 per cent interest. The 
ianinff of SBl policies per annum for an average amount of £425, wpuld not be oon- 
■idered a large business. No deduction is made for management expenses, none 
baring been pronded for in the example. 

The conditions upon which the preceding Table is founded, like 
those of some of the preceding illustrations, is one which we have 
already explained as impossible to realize in practice, viz., that a fixed 
number of members enter the Society each year, all of one given age. 
Hence their practical value becomes lessened, and we have to resort 
to other means and tests. If, indeed, the system of "Maximum 
Offices," suggested some few months since by the Editor of the Post 
Magazine, was carried into practice, there might in time be some near 
approximations to the tabulated results just given. This, however, 
we have to wait for. In the meanwhile we turn to other estimates 
which have been devised. 

The Select Committee appeared to take some pains to discover the 

existence of any rule or principle of approximating the proportion 

the funds in hand should bear to the premiums received on all 

existing assurances, and were not unsuccessful in their object The 

following is the question put to Mr. J. J. Downes, and his answer 

til exUmo: — 

"Hare you arrired at any general computation that would show what proportion 
the existing amount of accumulated stock of the Company would bear to its groos 
liabilities at an j particular momentP** — ** Yes ; I found that as far as our experience goee, 
that is, for 80 Tears, without reference to rate of interest or any rate of mortality or 
margin, the Talue of the entire liability on the existing assurances is about one half the 
amount of the premiums received on thoee assurances, therefore I saj on a general 
prineiple that if we have 50 per cent of the premiums which have been received on tiie 
existing business, what has been received on thoee which have gone off has been spent 
in claims and expenses. If we say we have issued 100 policies, for instance, ana we 
hiva got 20 of them left, if we have received on the 20 policies that are left, say £100, 
and we have more than £60 in hand, we are auite safe, and ail we have more than £50 
may be considered as profit. There is anotner point with respect to that : an Office 
that has already declared bonuses will have made additions to its policies, and therefore 
H shoold have capital in hand to meet the bonuses, and as a ^neral view (I do not say 
it would be exact) it would enable you to fbrm a correct estimate as to the amount of 
the liability. I should say for every £100 addition to a policy you diould have as 
much per cent, as is equal u> the age of the assured. Suppose, for instance a man of 
50 has had £100 addition to hispolict, the Office should have £50 in hand to meet 
lhal0lniii,andifhiia«eia6O,itahonldhaTe£6O. (Answer No. 1182.)** 
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Several of the terms employed as headings to the oolnmns of tbe 
preoeding Table appear to require some explanatioiL Tbe tsnr 
'< Stock/* column 11, is one of liiese. The sums in this oolonm repie- 
sent the proportion of the proceeds of the former oolnmns, whidi 
should be held intact to meet, with accumulations, the sums sssorBd 
as shown in column 12. If circumstances prove fiivourablo as, for 
instance, if the rate of interest realized exceeded, on an avenge of 
years, 3 per cent — (the rate adopted in the Table) — or if the mortality 
was more favourable than that anticipated by the Table (En^iah 
Table No. 2) then the sums actually in possession of the Office would 
exceed those stated in column 11 — ^but under no ctraautoMeeB cmght 
they ever to he less ! If there be any surplus £rom the sources iiidi- 
cated, or otherwise, it will be applied according to the oonstitiitioii 
of the Office. If a Proprietary one to the proprietors ; if a Mwiaal 
one to the assured, or for a reserve fund. If a Xxed Office the chief 
part to the assured, the remainder to the shareholders. 

The following explanation by Dr. Farr applies to the preceding 
Tables :— 



** The acooimts of a life Office, to be intelligible, most be divided into iiro 
branches ; they moat be viewed aa oonaiiting of two diitinct fimda ; for ita prapet^ 
oonaiflts ( 1) of adequate secarities to par in mooej the soms whidi it ihoiild hava ia 
deposit to the acooant of each pohcj ; (2) of adequate ■eeoiitiee in ilia font of renntb 
or re«t,orjiiaranteefand,toeiiableittoeatabliah itieziatettoe,tocaiTjonitabanMi 
and to fulSl its engagements with certaintj. For the sake of distinction thafintlini 
might be called * stock,* the second * capital.* The yalne of the tUek wkkk akoali 
stand to the acooant of each policy, is tne aocnmnlated amoont of the cx eas s of tibt 
inTariable premioniB, over the precise premioms which cover the risks np to the dafei 
of valuation ; it is equal to the present valae of the som assured, minms the preseai 

value of the future net premiums ** Examples may be givM. 

" Thus if C, of the age of 25, pays an annual premium of £ 130, his life is insored for 
£5.590, and at the end of ten years, after he has paid £1^00, the Society shoold 
have £ 598 to his account as the surplus of the ten net premiums of £ 100 received, 
and required with the future net premiums to insure the payment of £ 5,590 at kii 
death. . . The sum of the several amounts in deposit to the aooooat of eaek 

insured life is the * stock * of the Insurance Society ; which is solvent if it posnasi 
an equivalent value in good securities.'* 

But in a Society constituted in accordance with the snppositioii of 
these tables, and properly managed, there will be a surplns — and a 
large one — not from the sources already indicated, but from the 
loading of the premiums. The sums stated in column 5 are the wd 
premiums only, and of themselves are sufficient to meet all expected 
claims. But these premiums are, in practice, subject to a loading 
of 20 per cent The proceeds from this loading are set forth in 
column 13, and in the next column is stated the sums which at each 
stage of the Society's progress may be held as sufficient for all proper 
charges of management As our abstract is arranged, after the &«t 
ten years, in quinquennial periods, we require a supplementary table 
to show the surplus arising from this source, and we have it 

As life premiums are payable in advance, the preoeding taUe 
begins with 0, to indicate the operations of the first year. Down to 
the end of the sixth year, or seventh annual premium, the loadiDg 
received would not meet the estimated expenses of managem^it; 
indeed, at that period, the management account would stand thos: — 
Beceived, £15,948 ; expended, £32,000 ; difierenoe, £ 16,052. Thii 
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folly niustrates the neoessity for subscribed capital, or a fi^arantee 
fund, to meet the crisis of these early years, if it be intended, as it 
onght to be in all Societies, to keep the "stock*' intact But by 
about the 16th year the loading has wiped off all the arrears of the 
earlier years, as well as the currant expenses ; and henceforward a 
considerable addition should be made to the funds of the Society 
from this souroe. Here is the table : — 

Total Tv««^ 

Bipenditare. *'^*'®* 
Total reoeipts from loading during the first 6 jears £8,606 ji24.000 £15,392 
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This brings us to a point which we have been steadily approaching, 
and one which it is desirable properly to understand, viz., that 
assuming, as we are fairly entitled to do, that the Mortality Table 
will, where proper selection has been exercised, provide for all 
claims by death, and the interest realized upon the funds, over and 
above that assumed in the calculations, will provide for all losses or 
investments — there will still remain in all well-constituted and well- 
managed Offices, a considerable surplus, after paying all proper ex- 
penses^ out of the loading of the premiums. 

We have already pointed out the reasons which woidd operate 
against any direct comparison between the table last given and the 
financial progress of any existing Office: the table is calculated with 
all the umformity which theory can command, and particularly with 
respect to the number of lives admitted, their ages, and the sums 
assured : while in an existing Assurance Office, these are all fluctu- 
ating and uncertain elements. The sole object of the introduction of 
the table into this work, then, is not for die purpose of instituting 
oomparisons between it and individual Offices, but that the reader 
should possess a correct notion of the growth of the funds of an 
Assurance Office. For the first 38 years of the existence of an 
Office, the income should be expected to exceed the outgo; the 
reverse then takes places ; and the excess of funds, or the '' stock '* 
aoonmtdated during this period, must not be either divided or ex- 
pended, but carefiilly accumulated for the period subsequent to the 
first 38 years when the outgo becoming greater than the annual 
income,' it will require such an accumulated fund to fall back upon, 
in order to maintain a state of solvency. The reader may now 
understand the truth of a remark made some time since, that every 
Society may be considered young which has not existed some/orfj^ or 

♦ TIm ezcefli is now rerersed in fayonr of tho Society, and to QOTi\iTi'a«a. 

•ill 
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fifty years. It is then that the crisis of its fiite is pending; it is then 
that the prudence of its former management will be pat to the 
severest test. 

We dwell npon this point the more earnestly firom a knowled^ of 
the liability to misconception which mtw< exitt in the popular mind. 
The fact of large accumulated funds, or a large annual income and 
a small annual outgo, are looked upon as unfailing signs of prosperity. 
How few understand the proportion which these items mtisl bear to 
each other if the Office is to succeed, or how long an Offioe must go 
on accumulating funds, in order to meet engagements which in the 
end are as certain as the return of the seasons, or as the suooeasioa 
of darkness after daylight ! Comparatively few writ^v appear to oa 
to have urged this point with sufficient stress. Those who have^ 
deserve to be brought prominently forward. An able writer in Tmis 
Magazine some few years since thus put the case : — 

"The necessity of all these Companiet And Societies not regardmff tlie oontribvlBaBi 
of new members in the light of increased properir, bat <*^l<^*^<awg> strictlj aad 
periodically, whether, if their roll were closed and sealed against i^ candidates, tiiej 
odold discharge responsibilities, and leare a balance, is apparent. An Institation tkit 
coold not accomplish that object, ii vuohaU. It may reoofer, bot the probafailxtisB 
are against it. (Viendly Societies were incompetent to oondoct these investigalMBa. 
life Assurance Societies have the means, and their Managers can only ecdpab^ 
neglect them. The best role in estimating their state is to ooont for iiotluBg tte 
probable infloz of new members. They should see the practical ooDehmam fftsf 
swry man brings his own bnrdtn, and carry it out in tkar aeeoaniinft.^ 

This writer leads us away from the point immediately before as to 
one of sufficient importance in the finance of Life Asssurance to merit 
some special notice. It is this — whether in an Office which, after a 
series of years, is found deficient in the necesary amount of accumu- 
lated funds, the admission of young lives is likely materially to im- 
prove its financial aspects. If the theory that every man brings his 
own burden be literally applied, such a notion is erroneous, and this 
appears to be the view of the great majority of writers who have 
touched upon the point. In addition to the preceding writer, hers 
is Mr. Charles Ansell : — 

" The mere fact of yonng lives coming in wonld not improre a bad aocoont, bec a iMS 
they woald bring their responsibilities with them. Each assurance whiek comes brivs 
its responsibilities with it, and does not necessarily improre an account that is bad!" 

Mr. Neison, as the exponent of the views of another class <rf 
Actuaries says, almost in the same words : — 

" As to the effect of introducing new assurances it is, on the face of it, erident tihal 
the introdaction of new assarances woold not help bad business which mi^ht hare be- 
fallen to the Com pan?, with regard to its prior assurances, because the new assar- 
ances would bring with them new liabilities. They might increase the mooey in tkt 
coffers, hut the Company might be no better off,** 

The moral, therefore, is still the same, whichever way we turn. 
There is no permanent patching up of an unsound Assurance Office. 
Nimibers are, no doubt, essential for the purpose of obtaining a 
correct average ; but their value has a preservative rather than a 
restorative tendency. Mr. Morgan touched the key-note to prosperity 
when, at the conclusion of one of his master-pieces, he said, "I must 
also add, that in all the ciroumstanoes of the Society, the 
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</ffo capital 9aered and inviolate, is indispensable ;*' meaning thereby 
such portion of the capital or accumulated fond as actuarial investi- 
gation did not show to be actual surplus. 

A knowledge that an accumulated and accumulating fund is 
necessary to the solvency of an Office, while it makes us cautious on 
the one hand, may render us open to deception on the other. We 
know that the accumulated fund should, at its minimum, be equal to 
the difference between the value of the premiums, and the value of 
sums assured ; and we know something of the way in which these 
respective values are, or ought to be, ascertained, but dishonest 
practices have crept in. 

A trader may practice deception upon his creditors in either of 
two ways. 1. By over-valuing his stock, and under-valuing his 
liabilities. 2. By valuing his stock fairly, but leaving his liabilities 
altogether out of the account. A Life Office can perpetrate similar 
malpractices. The processes may be divided under two heads. 

First —By employing in the valuation a Life Table showing a 
longer duration of life than that on which the operations of the 
Society were originally based ; or by assuming a higher rate of in- 
terest than was origmally contemplated — ^the former discrepancy 
deferring the period of the eo^pected elaime, and, at the eame time, 
inereaeing the nmnber of annual premiume expected to he received', 
the latter showing a more rapid accumulation of funds than had been 
contemplated. 

Secondly, and more generally, by valuing the future premiums at 
their groee instead of their net value ; by which means, all the load- 
ing, or charge of management and contingencies, is made to appear as 
an asset; thus swelling out the apparent resources of the Office 
without making any provision for a very large item of its future 
liabilities ! 

With respect to the methods first named, the evil results may be 
either large or small, varying with the circumstances. If the new 
Mortality Table adopted be a correct one, and the new rate of 
interest assumed be justified by circumstances, the change may be 
even beneficial ; although the former members, by having paid the 
higher rates deduced from the original table, will be placed in a very 
disadvantageous position with respect to persons newly assuring, un- 
less some special scheme of appropriating the surplus be devised, as 
in the case of the Equitable Society. But where such a step is taken 
■imply as a blind to extravagant expenditure or unsuccessful manage- 
ment, ihen it wiU assume a very serious aspect^ and also a very pre- 
judicial one. 

Any change, therefore, in the Mortality Table used by an Office 
may be looked upon as a very suspicious circumstance ; and no 
system of revision or audit of Assurance Offices could hope to be 
ever, in the remotest degree, successful, if especial attention were not 
paid to this point 

The second method referred to is of sufficient importance to be 
considered under a separate chapter. 
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CHAPTEB VL 



ON THE EXCLUSION OR OTHEBWISE OF THE ^'LOADDCQ'* FBOM 

VALUATIONS. 



The oonsiderations involved in this chapter are of the greateel 
moment in relation to the finance of Life Aasorance, and the proper 
conduct of Assurance Offices. 

The fact is too patent that many of the glowing valoatiiHis whidi 
have, during the last few years, heen announced in oonnectioin with 
Companies proverbial for nothing but their recklessness of expoidi- 
ture, and total disregard of all known rules for conducting life Irnsa- 
ness, have been produced entirely by the disreputable process of in- 
cluding the " charge '' on one side of the account without placii^ the 
liabilities it implies on the other side. By such means Offices hope- 
lessly insolvent may be placed in the imaginary possession of almost 
fabulous wealth ; with surpluses exceeding the entire premium in- 
come of the Company during the whole period of its existence I 

On few points, perhaps, are Actuaries more fully agreed than upon 
the entire exclusion of the loading from valuations. Their objections, 
however, appear rather to be based on the abuse of the system, than 
upon any calm and deliberate consideration of its intrinsic defects or 
advantages. Nor is this much to be wondered at The extent to 
which this method has been abused of late is sufficient to surround it 
with the most unmitigated mistrust, Yet we venture to think, and 
shall endeavour to show, that the principle of including the loading 
has within itself the most efifectual means of checking the abuses 
which have hitherto characterized it ; that, indeed, like many other 
principles, it is as powerful for good as for evil, the evil however at 
present predominating. 

Let us, however, drop this mysterious mood, and proceed to deal 
with the point First, then, for the dark side. 

We have again to return to the fact that a life premium is made up 
of two parts : one to meet the risk of death, the other for expenses 
and contingencies. The requirements which will be made in respect 
of the first part of the premium are capable of being determined with 
strict mathematical precision : the requirements for expenses and 
contingencies cannot be so accurately determined. In a iiuluution for 
bonus the present value of the sums assured are set off against the 
present value of the premiums payable ; but the question of future 
expenses does not enter into the account, for the reason that it would 
have the effect of introducing unknown against known valoeSy and 
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'"iroiild fherefore rather prevent the accuracy desired than assist in 

''secnring it. 

If then the liabilities in respect of the " loading'' cannot be deter- 
mined, and therefore cannot be chaiged in the debit side of the 
account, the only effect of introducing the value of loading as an 
asset is to understate the liabilities, and to overstate the assets, lend- 
ing an artificial aspect of prosperity which even if not acted upon 
in the division of surplus, tends to mislead ; or if acted upon neces- 
sarily to impoverish the funds of the Society. Mr. Sang takes up 
the aigument at this point. He says : — 

" Let OS keep this steadilj in view, and we ahall at once see that by setting the 
present valne of the premiums due by the members against the present valae of the 
sams assured to them, we estimate as present profit all that is yot to be realized during 
the currency of their policies ; and that a balance so struck does not exhibit the present 

\gtatt of the Soci£ty*8 affairs^ but the whole profits prospectively to accrue from its curreni 
transactions. Ix then the free fund [surplus] so brought out be set out and distri- 
buted in any wav, there will be left no prospect of further jnvfUfrom the transactions of 
the present members^ who are then nut in the same position as if theu paid only net- 
value premiums. Were no new members to enter the Society, no further bonus dnUd ever 
he declared; and hence, if the present be to share with the new ones in any future profit, 
that must go to deprive the new comers of any part of the surplus payments. If vidna- 
tions on this principle b^ accurately conducted, the new entrants ought to divide er- 
dusively the whole of any future bonus." And he adds, " It behoves, then, a person 
proposing to assure with such a Society, to enquire carefully as to the manner in which 

* the valuation is conducted, since a very slight variation in that may seriously afiect 
the interest of those whom he proposes to benefit by his transaction ; and he ought to 
look to this still more narrowly, if the present members be to share in the niture 
profits, not merely in proportion to the sums originally assured to them, but in pro- 
portion to the previously declared bonus additions.*' 

If an Office proceeds to a distribution of such imaginary or pro- 
spective profits, it requires no great penetration to discern that a 
great injustice must be inflicted on the future members. It was the 
contemplation of such an occurrence as this that led the author of 
Life Aisurrance, its Schemes, etc., to exclaim, "possibly the repre- 
sentatives of those few members who were so fortunate as to die 
during this halcyon period would reap the advantage of the un- 
worthy trick which had been played : — 

* If 'twere then to die, 'twere then to be most happy.' 

while, on the other hand, the representatives of those members who 
might unfortunately live some few years longer (thus contributing 
more largely to the Society's funds) might consider themselves for- 
tunate if they obtained from the wreck even the bare amount ori- 
ginally assured." 

But leaving altogether out of the question the injustice likely to 
result to the members from the "one-sided" mode of proceeding 
refierred to, let us view it simply in relation to the correct principles 
of preparing a statement of assets and liabilities. It is the business 
of an actnary to reduce all fluctuating elements down to, and within 
the rules of average, or in other words of certainty. If he errs it 
' should be on the safe side. Hence we hear of " corrections for fluc- 
tuations," and " adjustments," without end : and they are known, in 
most cases, to be necessary. But where are the aidjustments and 
ooireotions when the whole of the prospective profits are brought 
into the account as present assets? The actuary who «() '^x^'^^sn^^ 
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▼aloation, knows fall well that, while he is anticipttliiig: the profili 
upon all the existiiig policies tip to the fiill extent of their possible 
currency, not more than one-half such policies will run on to 
maturity. We have already refeixed to the small proportion of the 
Equitable policies which were continued long encngh in ezisienee to 
heoome claims. But as this may he considered, and is, to some 
extent, an exceptional case, we wHl refer to a more modem jnatmn^^ 
Let us ti^e the first 500 policies issued hy the Eeomowne Oflfee, 
and see what had become of them at the end of 30 years ; hero are 
the figures : — 

Dead ^ .^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^149 

Purchaaed by the Office ... ..••.•..•..• 118 

jjapaeu .•• .•• .«« ... ... ... ..« .•. oo 

xonsx expinDQ .«« ... ... ... ... ... ... S9 

Ineziatioioe .^ •» .^ .^ •« •« •« 119 

500 

Now, assuming that aU the 119 existing policies became claims bj 
death — a circumstance not very probable, seeing that of the 381 
ceasing to exist in that period only 149 were discontinued by death — 
assuming, we say, this to be the case, only 268, or just over one-half 
of the entire number observed upon, will have emerged by death. 
'' so that by taking credit for an annuity equal to the margin of ^ 
premiums/or the whole of the life you take more than can possibly be 
realized."^ These figures, it must be remembered, apply to an Cfffioe 
of the highest standing : in many Offices " want of confidence," it 
may be presumed, would add considerably to the lapsed and surren- 
dered policies. It may be useful to note, that of the above policies, 
those which were determined by death existed on an average for four- 
teen years ; those extinguished by purchase nine years ; those which 
lapsed, three years ; and the " term " assurances five years. 

The process of valuation now under notice assumes that aU the 
policies will be determined by death : whereas, certainly not more 
than one-half of the entire number issued in any Office, speaking ac- 
cording to modem as well as earlier experience, will be so terminated. 

An instance of the results which can be produced by such a pro- 
cess of false valuation may be useful. The value of the reversion of 
£ 1,000,000 on the lives of persons aged 30, is £ 446,750. The net 
annual premiums to assure £1,000,000 on the same lives is £23.519 
* Assume that the premiums which the insurers have engaged to psy 
are " charged " to the extent of 25 per cent, and amount to £2i*,399, 
then the present value of these annual premiums is £ 558,437. Allow- 
ing no deduction for expenses, the profits of the Office, which had 
granted 
has receiv 
to sav more. 

After this illustration we shall not have much difficulty in acknow- 



the policies, are, by the said method, £ 111, 687, although it 
dved as actual premiums only £ 29,399 If We do not want 



• I'idt eridesoe of Mr. J. J. Downes, before Select Committee, qaestioii llOS. 
t llde English Life Table, No. 2, and Dr. Farr's Letter in hii tw«UUi 
Report of H^iBtrar-GeneraL 
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ledging, that '* in these valuations very great fallacies may sometimes 
Inrk." 

That we are not dealing with an imaginary evil the following 
testimony will exemplify. 

In answer to the question, "Do you suppose that many Offices 
have divided bonuses upon a principle which the actuaries of other 
Offices woidd think unsafe ? " Mr. J. J. DowueB thus replied : — 

*' I have teen it itated in pabliahed reports, that a clear dirieable surploi of bo maoh 
remains, bat I infer from the practioe m the Office that they do not believe that to be 
the fact, becaiue|&ej state a divisable sorplus to a ]Arge amount, and recommend a 
division to a smaller amount. Now, if the Office has an actaal surplus, and declares 
it to be a surplus, thej inaj safely divide it unless they give verv good reasons for 
withholding a portion of it. J^ they give a sufficient retuon for withholding a portion 
of such surplus, then J say in tneir judgment such a surplus does not exist, and ought not 
to be stated," 

The reader will at once perceive the force of this reasoning. All 
the circumstances of an Office being known to the actuary before or 
during the progress of valuation, or any result which cannot be acted 
upon IS merely fictitious and delusive. Applying the preceding re- 
marks to his own Office (the Economic), Mr. Downes continues — 

*' If I were to make a valuation on that principle (valuing the gross premiums) I 
diould show a surplus exceeding half a million of money in the hands of our Society, 
beyond the surplus actually reslised ; and if I were to say * There is half a million 
of money profit,* the members would say ' Let us divide it ; if you have that surplus 
what reason have you for not dividing it P* * Why it is a surplus that may come ; sup- 
posing that you were in a (K)ndition to commute your premiums for the whole term of 
ufiB into present assets, and to put the amount to your credit in the account, then we 
would have the fiurther surplus of half a million to divide; but until it is brought there 
such a surplus does not exist,' "• 

The following writers all speak strongly upon the practice of 
placing the value of the gross premiums on one side of the account, 
with no corresponding deductions for the purposes of expenses and 
contingencies. On this point, indeed, there seems no two opinions : — 

Mr. Charles Ansell points out that (as shewn in the illustration 
just given) it is optional with those who make the assurances to con- 
tinue their premiums or not as they may think fit, adding : — " And 
in the meantime you have estimated the profit attributable to each 
premium as an element of your financial or pecuniary position, and 
assume that the Institution will certainly receive it until the time 
the life shall die, and the party should drop the policy, than you lose a 
portion of that which you have set down as profit, and it is not really 
available, although you have assumed it to be so." 

Mr. J. J. Downes expresses similar views almost in the same words. 
When interrogated, " In what way would you value the future pre- 
miums payable to the Office as assets for existing liabilities ; would 
you take the gross amount payable, or a portion of it ? " He replied, 
" I should take only that portion of it supposed to be applicable to 
the risk, leaving a margin to pay future expenses." And, again : 
" Then you would not take credit in your balance-sheet for the whole 
amount of premiums payable to the Office ?" His reply being, " No, 
that v)Ould he very erroneous, because the whole amount payable under 
(he contracts may never be received ; you are not sure of any portion 

• Question 1,123. 
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of it beyond that which yon have already xeodved." He 
supports this view by the following case. " Say I leceiTed from A B 
£40, £10 of which is supposed to be profit for expenses ; the whole 
is worth 15 years' purchase, and 15 years' pnxchaae of die £10 per 
annum for expenses is worth £150 : the policy at the eskd of the 
year, on the principle I have given, is worth half the premium whicb 
has been paid, say £20 on the one side, then I have £20 of Uability 
on the other, and for £150 of profit I lose my liability of £20 on Uw 
other side. I am relieved from that, but I gain a loss of £150 on the 
other ; the Society would therefore be by £130 in worse position than 
it was before the lapse of the policy, on such an estimate of its 
position." 

Mr. Higham again follows on the same side. Speaking of valuing 
the gross premiums he says, ** The sum assured is valued and pat on 
one side of the account : the claim of the (company to receive pre- 
miums is valued and put on the other side of the account, and the 
latter is made out to be larger than the former: consequently, as I said 
before, a policy which the Company would pay money to cancel, 
appears in their balance-sheet as a valuable asset ; that is to say, the 
same document is a valuable property to the grantor and gnmtee." 
He also calls an example to his aid : — " Allow me to suppose the 
case of a Bank making up its accounts : it owes to its depositon 
£1,000,000. It has in hand £900,000 ; it puts down an additionsl 
item of assets, profits, we will say at the rate of £10,000 
valued at 20 years purchase : by that means it makes its 
£1,100,000 against £1,000,0U0 of liabilities, and the result is stated 
to be a surplus of £100,000. That principle would never be adopted 
in a Banl'j and I think it ought not to be adopted in an AssuroMce 
Company.'' 

Mr. W. T. Thomson takes up the matter in rather a different light 
** I object (he says) very decidedly to the valuation and exhibition in 
the balance-sheet, of the difference between the net and gross pre- 
miums, I think the Actuary of each Office should know precisely 
what the value of the difference is ; but I object to its being shown 
or introduced in the balance-sheet, as calculated to misleads and io 
induce policy -holders. Directors, and others to press for its divisioDt 
or partial division, while it should be reserved entiro." 

Mr. S. Ingall is still stronger upon the point " In my opinion, 
next to an improvident expenditure, it is the most dangerous prac- 
tice that can be resorted to in an Assurance Company ; and is gene- 
rally adopted in Offices where there is a deficiency of assets." 

Mr. T. R. Edmunds mildly says, while speaking of the correct 
principles of valuation, " The additions to the premiums are disre- 
garded : the net premiums alone are valued." 

An able writer in the Assurance Magazine says the loading " will 
clearly be required in every year to come, as much as in those which 
have passed, and therefore must be carefully set aside for the purposes 
in question." 

Dr. Farr does not enter very ftiUy into the discussion. He says, 
'' It is urged by one class of actuaries, that the ' charge' should not 
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be broogfat into aooount ; and what I haye said hitherto is in accord- 
anoe with iliat Yiew." 

Mr. Sang again aays, "Now, were we to proceed incautiously, and 
estimate the present ^alne of the gross premiums due. it ia' quito 
dear that we would be aeeawUing as present property, the value of a 
fimd ffeitohe realised. To avoid including this in our cstiniuto, wo 
must take not the gross premium, but the net premium that would htwe 
resulted from the best hniwn law of mortality" 

Mr. Percy M. Dove, in publishing the results of a Yaluntion in his 
Office, took the precaution, and we think wisely as the times p), o\ 
announcing as follows : '* The future premiums in existing poluMcs 
have not been computed at the full amount payable by the nsHurtMl, 
but at the lesser amount found by deducting from each the */oadin(j* 
or addition made for expenses and profit. By tliis method the soimum 
of profits are entirely disunited from consideration in the domoDHt ra- 
tions, and we deal solely and exclusively with the profit inndo within 
the period of investigation." Other Managers will do well to follow 
this example. 

Now, after all that has been said against the introduction of tho 
loading into valuations, it may be startling for us to nsm^rt thai no 
valuation can ever be considered complete which docs not inrludo ilio 
value of the locding. Tet such is really tlio caso» with, how(«vor, 
this important provisio, that it should appear on both Mrs of Iha 
account. 

We are not claiming credit for originating this view of the nawv 
It has long since had its able supporters, and amongst UioMf*, ru'iii- 
aries who, by reason of the position they occuj»y, may bo nifil^od 
at the head of their profession. 'The editors of the Asturanr.n Jl/luya- 
sine (voL iii., p. 292-3) put this unanswerable case : — 

** Let US tappose a Company to be in the receipt of an intvnnn frnm fimtnUtmMitf 
iBlOO;000 per annom, and that iti biuinen was coninicnc«yl with raU«N HH\i\ntm*t\ \ji \m 
equal in efery case to the risk, a marginal addition [Irjadin((J of 25 \t*^T ft^u^.. f#«iMK 
made to them thronghont. The portion of income mfinirtA \n nwh vnim^ fur 1U0 mtm^ 
attttnd wierdy would hence be £80,000, and the remainintf ii2ft,fHHf \mr %uwm% tt-nuht 
h$ Uu fTOviaionfoT extra eontingeneie$. Let ns now' imsfpinA (Umjr tumUwu* ) nii in irti« 
tigatioii to be made as to the real rate of mortality prevsilinfc, ari'l ihfti it /»*■ fituml ilmi 
M lioL <jf the rate originally assured being home out, a eniain inrr^att^f on^ i» /'///fw/ hi 
•UwHt, thepnwUums based upon which would make U wteitMtary to tUtM*-. £',HI,miil inttmtl 
^ £Sf^^iOO per annum to meet the risks; the sarplus in<y/rn«T b^iriif thua r<i«l<i/«>«l i'« 
2l0,000 per annom only, instead of £20.000. Now as Om ' chantfi in ih» ruh* «/f fM. 
miiim oonseqnent npon that in the rate of mortality. i« not immnliutflu npintfuti, f|»i4 
Induction in the surplus income is nOl unlik^y to etfape tihtntmwn. wa/jt^ iUi* nH ot*. 
swKflU alone are valued, and matters in this way miffht \mi all'/wH f// t(o *ftt ttm )r hn 
■neb reduction had taken place— « slate of ihioffs imf^/MiMf (// ^m* vf)n m Oi" tuttm,, ht 
nearly the same, propor ti on of the Taloe of th^ bH pr^mi(ir#i« i« «li*ft)rii t*-*uiht'>\ tu 
short, it cannot be too carefolly borne in miod that t^if f/nty mMtun w« \nnr»* iu tint 
business of judging as to the future must b« d«rnir«r'l fr*/th a inifilnu*. uhit* nm^om 'if 
what has talwuplaiDe in circumstances as nearly sA|/4M.M«;'/s nift.tin '\n*tt'** t ut,'i 
thai thus it behores us to make, from tjm« Vt ii$ntt, iuvtr^^Kti*t//t,M ^i*h M««« i,i/)<.i.i, 
and to eil(BCt sash changes ia the p ro v is i o n for future tishUUi^tn* ma*f ih*feufttin /// f'unf*il 

sssesssary We thus nrtnalJy ^rz^rciM a fy/w«rf '/ f«.«i/#^ »,» 'h-iit*.**.**^ w««, 

Ibtcoe preminms, as the neees p ti<w<^ tL« esm muy Af-tttittA , 'h w^m* ;• i|<«. >-Ht»,^, 
tiling, we inerease or dhmitk the rthtrmt ef eurpiu* in fA^itnt^^ <// *ht. 'l.H#t> « «,r ;nt. 
Brienes. and in aeeoidanee with the law wbi/;}< r»!^'y,M*^ tu'M*,**^ tu Oh« ¥>h^, 
obvioosljr in the proper maonar, the vtij tAiyit^ miiu wu^m U*m mmt^fUtti nAt\\ 
m were origmally made." 

We moat entixelj agree with all the ussUtf/riiU:^ *i*ifAA'A Ui *Uit$u 
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eating the system of Talomg the gross premiums as a set off againrt 
the net liabilities. No writer, so far as we are aware, has ever justified 
such a course, although it has been too frequently acted upon. Hie 
point we urge is that a sum so important for good or evQ as the 
value of the loading, should not be left entirely out of the aoooonl 

So far, indeed, from this plan being objectionable on the soore of 
abuses, we believe the very opposite effect would be produced. Hie 
introducing of this item into tiie account would be a means of testing 
whether it had already been trespassed upon in the present or any 
previous valuations. Mr. Jellicoe thinks it ''quite right to take His 
value of the gross premiums, and to deduct from them a portioii ftr 
the purpose of forming from that a guarantee or surplus fund," which 
he aiterwards de^gnates " a contrivance to preserve the same maigin 
nearly, whatever the fluctuation in the risk of premium may be** — as, 
in fact, detailed in the plan laid down by the editors of the Amsmtous 
Magazine, of whom he is one, and so fiBir we go entirely with lum. 

There is another strong reason in support of this view. Tike tiie 
case of two Offices, one charging high rates of premium ; the other, 
low rates — such indeed as might be derived frtm the "Rngjiali TiUa 
No. 2 — ^in the one case the net rates being loaded 40 per cent. : in the 
other case only twenty. Now if the valuation were confined to the 
net rates only, the position of the two Offices would appear equal (if 
their businesses had been equal), whereas the actual leaouioes of the 
high rate Office iiif»(, under equally sound management, be infinitely 
greater than those of the low rate one. 

Lastly, we may ask, if the loading be not distinctly set forth in the 
items of valuation, what guarantee is there sufficiently palpable for 
public guidance, that where it is intended to " make things pleasant,*" 
regardless of the after consequences, the loading will not be included 
on the asset side of the account without the fact being notified ? 

In the conduct of an actuarial investigation there should be no 
swerving to the right nor to the left. Here, as Professor de Morgan 
declares, " it is truth and not security that is the object" There should 
be no speculation in such matters : all should conform to the strict 
laws of certainty. Mr. Morgan set us a noble example in the great 
Equitable Society: we shall do well to follow it Addressing the 
members in 1793, he said, " It is, I believe, the only Societv that 
has been uniformly guided in its practice by calculation; and the 
success and credit which it has attained sufficiently prove the wisdom 
of this conduct." To which we devoutly say Amen, 

Mr. E. J. Farren has remarked that " it must be an obvious strain 
upon the Actuary's firmness to be aware that in making up his 
accounts for the next valuation, if he does not declare a very large 
bonus, the business of the Office will fall off;" and, he adds. **A 
man who does not know thoroughly all about the subject must be in 
a very awkward position." An Actuary who does not well consider 
all the points we have noted, and many othere which can claim no 
space in a simply popular treatise, will in all probability, sooner or 
later, lead any Company he may be connected with into considezahle, 
if not into irretrievablei difficulties. 
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LIFE ASST7RAN0E AS AN INVESTMENT, INCLUDING TkE PUBPHASE 
OF LIFE POLICIES, AND SPECULATIONS IN INSURANCE SHABES. 



••An ImaraDoe Office oondncted nrNon riffht principles is a species of Savings* Bank 
npoD a laive scale, with the adaitional advantage of absolutely securing^ in case of 
death, to the representatifes or assigns of the assured, that sum to which his 
annoal savings would have amounted at compound interest had he attained to the 
average duration of life, that is to say, to that age which he would have every 
Teasonable expectation of attaining according to a Table of Mortality founded 
upon aotoal ex:peTienoe,"~^Life Assurance Q2^!o», UTew and Speculative. 



The preoeding chapters on bonuses will have prepared our readers to 
look upon Life Assurance with some regard to its claims as a profit- 
able inTestment. Their primary object, indeed, has been to consider 
the Bouroes of profit with regard to its equitable distribution amongst 
the policy-holdeiB. Still a careful consideration of the points there 
discussed, would have constituted a desirable introduction to the ques- 
tion we are now approaching. The purpose of the foUUming chapters 
then will be to show that Life Assurance — apart from all other 
considerations— offers decided advantages as a means of investment ; 
a yiew in support of which we shall adduce abundant testimony. 

In order to furnish some more definite idea of the adTantageous 
results which Life Assurance is capable of affording,' than is gene- 
rally conveyed by merely dry statements of facts, we purpose to 
Impend to tiie following chapter some illustrations of the practical 
working of Intkbest : to which source, as we have already explained, 
much Ihat at first sight appears unaccountable in matters connected 
with Livestments is traceable* We shall also include in this division 
a short chapter on the purchase of life policies, a point on which more 
general information is much required; and, finally, a chapter on 
Insurance Shares as a medium of investment. 

There is yet one other point to be kept constantly in view, while 
speaking of Life Assurance in the light of an Li vestment ; and that 
is the certainty of the issue. The uncertainty of human life may 
constitute a biurier to aU other speculations. In Life Assurance this 
is one of the main elements taken into account. On this point Mr. 
Babbage has well said — 

** The whole object of Anurancee is to render certain that which nature has made 
uncertain. A person in health and employment knows that if he lives a few years he 
will be able to leave at his death a competency for his family ; but he knows also that 
from the uncertainty of life he mav be cut off in a year, in a month, and leave his 
family unprovided for : thus situated he has recourse to an Assurance on his life and 
hs u now certain of leaving a provision for his family.'* 

With this view steadily before us we may proceed. 
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CHAPTER L 



LIFE ASSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 



The great Dr. Franklin, amongst the many wise things he nid and 
xdid, pronounced "a policy of Life Assurance" to be ''the ekecfed 
and safest mode of making a ceHain provision for one's fiunUj." 
Assuming then that all persons of sound mind and ordinary educa- 
tion are desirous of maHng some provision for those dependent upon 
them, to guard against their being rendered destitute, or thitnm 
upon the bounty of strangers, we purpose to devote a few pages, in 
which to demonstrate that Dr. Franklin's view of Life Assoranoe ii 
the correct one ; and also to show, that even those who have no 
family or friends to provide for, may find in Life Assomioe a 9af€ 
and profitable means of investment 

Formerly persons looked upon Life Assurance as a sciieme for 
taxing their purses, or curtailing their present enjoyments, without 
much prospect of any certain or adequate return. If such an 
assumption were ever true, which we by no means admit, it certainly 
can lay no claim to variety in the present improved state of the 
science. 

It will not create surprise if we take occasion to remark thus early 
in the enquiry that, whether the object of the person assuring be the 
all-important one of making a provision for his family, or whether it 
be simply with a view to the profitable investment of money, the 
same sagacity and caution which are employed by business people in 
ordinary transactions should be brought to bear upon matters of Life 
Assurance, otherwise disappointment 'and loss may be the result 
Life Assurance indeed being ** a contract based upon confidence," the 
fulfilment of its object extending to remote periods, most frequently 
terminating only with the chief party to the contract, even more than 
usual caution should be exercised. Because Life Assurance is in 
itself good, and its adoption in most instances praiseworthy, it by 
no means follows, that all the channels to its accomplishment are 
either good, praiseworthy, or even trustworthy ; the contrary is, 
indeed, too frequently sho%\Ti to be the case. It must, therefore, be 
understood that the advantages we are about to explain may only be 
expected to accrue to those who seek membership in sound and 
respectable Offices, be they young or old. 

To prevent the necessity of entering further upon these points 
here, a chapter has been prepared under the title of " Guide to the 
Selection of an Assurance Office," which the reader may consult 
with advantage before attempting to enter upon Life Assurance as aa 
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investment. We will only therefore add, that there are now existing 
numerous OfSces, both old and young, that appear capable of giving 
all the advantages which we shall lead the reader to expect in the 
progress of this chapter, while unfortunately also, there are some 
which should be avoided as we avoid a pestilence or a famine. 

It has been the custom with most writers to dwell upon Life 
Assurance as a great moral du^, or, if they have entered upon its 
advantages, it has been rather m a national than in an individual 
light. This we fancy to be, for all practical purposes, a mistake. 
However much we may deplore the fact, we may still speak of it as 
a foci, that comparatively few people pay mudk regard to what is 
simply their duty, unless they have some personal object in view in 
addition. Acting upon this view in an insurance career extending 
over some years, we have always endeavoured to show thpse with 
whom we came in contact, that it was their interest to assure, and we 
have very rarely missed our mark. It is in accordance with the 
spirit of tiie present age, particularly with mercantile people, to ask, 
" will it PAY ?" We hope we may convince our readers, and that 
they again may convince their friends, that it toiU. So now to our 
task. 

While many of the writers before referred to have failed to take 
the ground we have now assumed, most of them have expressed 
views in support of the profitable character of assurance investments, 
and we are desirous of strengthening our position by some reference 
to these opinions. 

Dr. Farr, who writes upon Life Assurance simply with a view 
to the improvement of the science, and the rendering of it more 
generally applicable, says, ** Probably if the following question were 
put to those whose lives are now insured — what is the advantage 
which you derive from investing your suipluis income in an 
Assurance Office ? more than one-half would reply — ^The certainty 
of my executors receiving a sum at my death, were that to take 
place to-morrow. This,'' he adds, '^iabut half an answer ; for not 
only does the Office undertake the equalization of life, as above 
described, but also (he return of the sums inveited with compound 
inUrestJ^ He then proceeds to tiie development of the idea which 
oonstitutes the argument of the present chapter : — 

** A Life Aasaranoe Office it a btnk, in which deposits are made erery year, to be 
withdrawn at the death of the depositor; it is a lottery reversed, as for imeqaal sama it 
•ells equfld prises ; it is a trading firm, in some cases seeking customers ever^ year, 
and always seeking customers ; it is a Company of capitalists, constantly looking out 
for long infestments, and well organised, to deal profitably in securities at some 
grei^ter risk than those returning 8 per cent, interest. 

Vide 12M JtepoH of Jtegistrar- Oeneral, 

Professor de Morgan says, no one can form an accurate idea of an 
Assurance Office *' who does not consider it as a Savings Bank 
yielding interest, and interest upon interest;" adding, ''Hiis is a 
reason why an Office which charges for its insurance more than it is 
worth, as an insurance, may nevertheless place its contributors in a 
better position than they would have held if there had been no such 
Institation." 
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ON THE EXCLUSION OR OTHERWISE OF THE «<LOADING- FBOM 

VALUATIONS. 



The oonsiderationB involved in this cbapter are of the greatest 
moment in relation to the finance of Life Assorance, and the proper 
conduct of Afisarance Offices. 

The fact is too patent that many of the glowing valnations whidi 
have, during the last few years, been announced in connection with 
Companies proverbial for nothing but their recklessness of expendi- 
ture, and total disregard of all known rules for conducting life bust- 
ne«s, have been produced entirely by the disreputable prooess of in- 
cluding the '* charge " on one side of the account without placing tbe 
liabilities it implies on the other side. By such means (^ces hope- 
lessly insolvent may be placed in the imaginary possession of almost 
fabulous wealth ; with surpluses exceeding the entire premium in- 
come of the Company during the whole period of its existence I 

On few points, perhaps, are Actuaries more fully agreed than upon 
the entire exclusion of the loading from valuations. Their objections, 
however, appear rather to be based on the abuse of the system, than 
upon any cslm and deliberate consideration of its intrinsic defects or 
advantages. Nor is this much to be wondered at. The extent to 
which this method has been abused of late is sufficient to surround it 
with the most unmitigated mistrust. Yet we venture to think, and 
shall endeavour to show, that the principle of including the loading 
has within itself the most effectual means of checking the abuses 
which have hitherto characterized it ; that, indeed, like many other 
principles, it is as powerful for good as for evil, the evil however at 
present predominating. 

Let us, however, drop this mysterious mood, and proceed to d^*! 
with the point. First, then, for the dark side. 

We have again to return to the fact that a life premium is made up 
of two parts : one to meet the risk of death, the other for expenses 
and contingencies. The requirements which will be made in respect 
of the first part of the premium are capable of being determined with 
strict mathematical precision : the requirements for expenses and 
oontingencies cannot be so accurately determined. In a \7sJuation for 
bonus the present value of the sums assured are set off against the 
present value of the premiums payable ; but the question of futme 
expenses does not enter into the account, for the reason that it would 
have the effect of introducing unkno¥ni against known valueSy and 
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%oxild therefore rather prevent the accuracy desired liian assist in 

''securing it. 

If then the liabilities in respect of the "loading" cannot be deter- 
mined, and therefore cannot be charged in the debit side of the 
account, the only effect of introducing the value of loading as an 
asset is to understate the liabilities, and to overstate the assets, lend- 
ing an artificial aspect of prosperity which even if not acted upon 
in the division of surplus, tends to mislead ; or if acted upon neces- 
sarily to impoverish the funds of the Society. Mr, Sang takes up 
the argument at this point, He says : — 

'* Let OS keep this steadily in view, and we shall at once see that by setting the 
in^sent ?alae of the premiams due by the members against the present valne of the 
soma assured to them, we estimate as present profit all that is yet to be realized daring 
the cnrrency of their policies ; and that a balance so stradc does not exhibit the present 

\ttate of the Society* s affairs^ but the whole profits prospectively to aoeme from its cnrrenf 
transactions. If then the free fnnd [surplus] so brought out be set out and distri- 
buted in any way, there will be left no prospect of further jtrqfitfrotn the transactions of 
the present members^ who are then put ui the same position as if theu paid only net- 
value premiums. Were no new mtnthen to enter the &tciety, no further "bonus cotdd ever 
he declared; and hence, if the present be to share with the new ones in any future prqfit, 
that must 00 to deprive the new comers of any pari of the surplus payments. If vena- 
tions on this principle b& accurately conducted, the new entrants ought to diride ex- 
clusively the whole of any future bonus." And he adds, ** It behoves, then, a person 
proposing to assure with such a Society, to enquire carefally as to the manner in which 

' the valuation is conducted, since a very slight variation in that may seriously affect 
the interest of those whom he proposes to benefit by his transaction ; and he ouffht to 
look to this still more narrowly, if the present members be to share in the rature 
profits, not merely in proportion to the sums originally assured to them, but in pro- 
portion to the preriously declared bonus additions.*' 

If an Office proceeds to a distribution of such imaginary or pro- 
spective profits, it requires no great penetration to discern that a 
great injustice must be inflicted on the future members. It was the 
contemplation of such an occurrence as this that led the author of 
Life Assurrance, iU Schemes, etc,, to exclaim, ''possibly the repre- 
sentatives of those few members who were so fortunate as to die 
during this halcyon period would reap the advantage of the un- 
worthy trick which had been played : — 

' If 'twere then to die, 'twere then to be most happy.' 

while, on the other hand, the representatives of those members who 
might unfortunately live some few years longer (thus contributing 
more largely to the Society's funds) might consider themselves for- 
tunate if they obtained from the wreck even the bare amount ori- 
ginally assured." 

But leaving altogether out of the question the injustice likely to 
result to the members from the "one-sided" mode of proceeding 
re^rred to, let us view it simply in relation to the correct principles 
of preparing a statement of assets and liabilities. It is the business 
of an actuary to reduce all fluctuating elements down to, and within 
the rules of average, or in other words of certainty. If he errs it 
' should be on the safe side. Hence we hear of " corrections for fluc- 
tuations," and ** adjustments," without end : and they are known, in 
most cases, to be necessary. But where are the adjustments and 
corrections when the whole of the prospective profits are brought 
into the account as present assets ? The actuary who «) T^xe'^ASft^ ^ 
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Taluation, knows full well that, while he is anticiptttiiig^ the profits 
upon all the existing policies np to the full extent of tiieir posable 
currency, not more than one-half such policies will nm on to 
maturity. We have already referred to the small proportion id tiie 
Equitable policies which were continued long encngh in exist^ioe to 
become claims. But as this may be considCTed, and is, to some 
extent, an exceptional case, we wUl refer to a more modem jntrtiwr 
Let us take the first 500 policies issued by the Ecomowtie Office, 
and see what had become of tiiem at the end of 30 years ; heie aie 
the figures : — 

Dead ^. ^ ... ... ... ... ... ... 149 

Purchaaed by the Office ............ m. 118 

Xiftpeeci ... ... ... ... ... ... ... ... Oo 

Term expired m. .m ... ... m. m. m. SB 

Inexiflt^ioe m. m. .^ ~. •« ... m. 119 

500 

Now, assuming that all the 119 existing policies became daims hj 
death — a circumstance not very probable, seeing that of the 381 
ceasing to exist in that period only 149 were discontinued by death — 
assuming, we say, this to be the case, only 268, or just over one-half 
of the entire number observed upon, will have emerged by deadL 
** so that by taking credit for an annuity equal to the margin of the 
premiums/or the whole of the life you take more than can possiUy be 
realized."^ These figures, it must be remembered, apply to an GHEBoe 
of the highest standing : in many Offices " want of confidence," it 
may be presumed, would add considerably to the lapsed and surren- 
dered policies. It may be useful to note, that of the above policies 
those which were determined by death existed on an average for four- 
teen years ; those extinguished by purchase nine years ; those which 
lapsed, three years ; and the " term " assurances five years. 

The process of valuation now under notice assumes that all the 
policies will be determined by death : whereas, certainly not more 
than one-half of the entire number issued in any Office, speaking ac- 
cording to modem as well as earlier experience, will be so terminated. 

An instance of the results which can be produced by such a pro- 
cess of false valuation may be useful. The value of the reversion of 
£ 1,000,000 on the lives of persons aged 30, is £ 446,750. The net 
annual premiums to assure £1,000,000 on the same lives is £23.51 9 
Assume that the premiums which the insurers have engaged to paj 
are " charged " to the extent of 25 per cent, and amount to £2b>,399. 
then the present value of these annual premiums is £ 558,437. Allow- 
ing no deduction for expenses, the profits of the Office, which had 
granted the policies, are, by the said method^ £ 111.687, although it 
has received as actual premiums only £ 29,399 !f We do not want 
to sav more. 

After this illustration we shall not have much difficulty in acknow- 

• Vide eridenoe of Mr. J. J. Downes, before Select Committee, qQe«tioB 1106L 
t ride Int^hfih Life Table, No. 2, and Dr. Farr't Letter in his tweifUi 
Beport of lU^istrar-GeneraL 
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ledging, that '' in iliese valuations veiy great fallacies may sometimes 
Inrk." 

That we are not dealing with an imaginary evil the following 
testimony will exemplify. 

In answer to the question, ''Do yon suppose that many Offices 
have divided bonuses upon a principle which the actuaries of other 
Offices would think unsafe ?" Mr. J. J. Downes thus replied : — 

** I haTe seen it stated in published reports, that a clear divisable sarplos of so maoh 
remains, bnt I infer from the practice <n the Office that they do not believe that to be 
the fact, becaos^ they state a divisable surplus to a large amoont, and recommend a 
division to a smaller amoimt. Now, if tiie Office has an aotnal surplus, and declares 
it to be a sarplos, they may safely divide it unless they give verv good reasons for 
withholding a portion of it. If they give a sufficient reastm for withholding a portitm 
of ntcA surolut, then I»ay in ineir judgment moi a turplut does not exist, and ought not 

The reader will at once perceive the force of this reasoning. All 
the circumstances of an Office being known to the actuary before or 
during the progress of valuation, or any result which cannot be acted 
upon IS merely fictitious and delusive. Applying the preceding re- 
marks to his own Office (the Economic) , Mr. Downes continues — 

** If I were to make a valuation on that principle (valuing the gross premiums) I 
should show a surplus exceeding half a million of money in the hands of our Society, 
beyond the surplus actually reiJised ; and if I were to say * There is half a million 
of money profit,* the members would say * Let us divide it ; if you have that surplus 
what reason have you for not dividing it P' * Why it is a surplus that may come ; sup- 
posing that you were in a condition to commute your premiums for the whole term of 
me into present assets, and to put the amount to your credit in the account, then we 
would have the fcurther surplus of half a million to divide ; Imt until it i$ brought there 
sudk a surplut does not exist,* "# 

The following writers all speak strongly upon the practice of 
placing the value of the gross premiums on one side of the account, 
with no corresponding deductions for the purposes of expenses and 
contingencies. On this point, indeed, there seems no two opinions : — 

Mr. Charles Ansell points out that (as shewn in the illustration 
just given) it is option^ with those who make the assurances to con- 
tinue their premiums or not as they may think fit, adding : — '' And 
in the meantime you have estimated the profit atbibutable to each 
premium as an element of your financial or pecuniary position, and 
assume that the Institution will certainly receive it until the time 
the life shall die, and the party should drop the policy, than you lose a 
portion of that which you have set down as profit, and it is not really 
available, although you have assumed it to be so." 

Mr. J. J. Downes expresses similar views almost in the same words. 
When interrogated, " In what way would you value the future pre- 
miums payable to the Office as assets for existing liabilities ; would 
yon take Uie gross amount payable, or a portion of it ? " He replied, 
" I should take only that portion of it supposed to be applicable to 
the risk, leaving a margin to pay future expenses." And, again : 
"Then you would not take credfit in your balance-sheet for the whole 
amount of premiums payable to the Office ? " His reply being, " No, 
UuU would he very erroneous^ because the whole amount payable under 
ike contracts may never be received ; you are not sure of any portion 

• Question 1,123. 
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of it beyond that which yon have abaady xeceiYed.'' He 
supports this view by the following case. *' Say I received from A B 
£40, £10 of which is supposed to be profit for expenses ; the whc^ 
is worth 15 years' purchase, and 15 years' porohaae of the £10 per 
annum for expenses is worth £150 : the policy at the end of die 
year, on the principle I have given« is worth half the piemiimi whidi 
has been paid, say £20 on the one side, then I have £20 of UabiHtj 
on the other, and for £150 of profit I lose my liability of £20 on the 
other side. I am relieved from that» bat I gain a loss of £150 <m tibe 
other ; the Society would therefore be by £130 in worse position than 
it was before the lapse of the policy, on such an eatimate id its 
position." 

Mr. Higham again follows on the same side. Speaking of valmng 
the gross premiums he says, '' The sum assured is valued and pot o& 
one side of the account : the claim of the Company to receive pre- 
miums is valued and put on the other side of the acconnty and the 
latter is made out to be larger than the former: consequently, as I said 
before, a policy which the Company would pay money to cancel, 
appears in their balance-sheet as a valuable asset ; that is to say, the 
same document is a valuable property to the grantor and grantee." 
He also calls an example to his aid : — *' Allow me to sappo&e the 
case of a Bank making up its accounts : it owes to its deposiion 
£1,000,000. It has in hand £900,000 ; it puts down an additional 
item of assets, profits, we will say at the rate of £10,000 a-yeir, 
valued at 20 years purchase : by that means it makes its assets 
£1,100,000 against £1,000,000 of liabilities, and the result is stated 
to be a surplus of £100,000. That principle tcould never be adopied 
in a Banl'j and I think it ought not to he adopted in an AnuroMee 
Company " 

Mr. W. T. Thomson takes up the matter in rather a different light 
** I object (he says) very decidedly to the valuation and exhibition in 
the balance-sheet, of the difference between the net and gross pre- 
miums, I think the Actuary of each Oflfice should know precisely 
what the value of the difference is ; but I object to its being shown 
or introduced in the balance-sheet, as calculated to mislead, amd to 
induce policy -holders y Directors, and others to pre«s for its division, 
or partial di\'ision, while it should be reserved entire.*' 

Mr. S. Ingall is still stronger upon the point " In my opinion, 
next to an improvident expenditure, it is the most dangerous prac- 
tice that can be resorted to in an Assurance Company ; and is gene- 
rally adopted in OflSces where there is a deficiency of assets." 

Mr. T. R. Edmunds mildly says, while speaking of the correct 
principles of valuation, " The additions to the premiums are disre- 
garded : the net premiums alone are valued." 

An able writer in the Assurance Magazine says the loading " will 
clearly be required in every year to come, as much as in those which 
have passed, and therefore must be carefully set aside for the purposes 
in question." 

Dr. Farr does not enter very fully into the discussion. He says, 
*' It is urged by one class of actuaries, that the * charge' should not 
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be brongbt into acootint ; and what I have said hitherto is in accord- 
ance with liiat view." 

Mr. Sang again says, " Now, were we to proceed incautiously, and 
estimate the present value of the gross premiums due, it is quite 
dear that we would be cxeowUing as present property, the value of a 
fimd yet to he realised. To avoid including this in our estimate, we 
must take not the gross preinttim, but the net premium that would have 
resulted from the best known law of mortality.** 

Mr. Percy M. Dove, in publishing the results of a valuation in his 
Office, took the precaution, and we think wisely as the times go, ot 
announcing as follows : '* The future premiums in existing policies 
have not been computed at the full amount payable by the assured, 
but at the lesser amount found by deducting from each the ^loading* 
or addition made for expenses and profit. By this method the sources 
of profits are entirely disunited from consideration in the demonstra- 
tions, and we deal solely and exclusively with the profit made within 
the period of inves'tigation." Other Managers will do well to follow 
this example. 

Now, after all that has been said against the introduction of the 
loading into valuations, it may be startling for us to assert that no 
valuation can ever be considered complete which does not include the 
value of the loading. Tet such is really the case, with, however, 
this important provisio, that it should appear on both sides of the 
aeeaunt.** 

We are not claiming credit for originating this view of the case. 
It has long since had its able supporters, and amongst these, actu- 
aries who, by reason of the position they occupy, may be ranked 
at the head of their profession. 'The editors of the Assurance Maga- 
tme (vol. iii., p. 292--d) put this unanswerable case : — 

*' Let OS tappoee a Company to be in the receipt of an income ttora premiums of 
iBlO^tOOO per annnm, and that xti biuinen was commenced with rates supposed to be 
equal in efery case to the risk, a marginal addition [loading] of 25 per cent, being 
made to them tiirouffhoat. The portion of income required in such case /or the sums 
cantnd wierdy woold hence be £80,000, and the remaining £20,000 per annnm wmld 
h$ At fTOvisitmfor extra eontingeneies. Let ns now' imagine (they continae) an inves- 
tigation to be made as to the real rate of mortality prevailing, and that it be found that 
M Utu, ff the rate originally assured being borne out, a certain increased one is proved to 
•Uaia, theprtmruwis based upom which would make it necessary to devote £90,000 instead 
vf t^.WHi ptr annum to meet the risks; the sarplns income being thos reduced to 
£10,000 per annnm only, instead of £20.000. Now as the ' change in the rate of pre- 
miam oooaequent upon that in the rate of mortality, is not immediately apparent, this 
redoetion in the surplus income is not unlikUy to escape cbservation, where the net pre- 
wtiums alone are valued, and matters in this way might be allowed to go on as it no 
aach reduction had taken place — a state of things impossible to be where the same, or 
nearly the same, nroportion of the value of the net premiums is always retained. In 
■hort, it cannot De too carefolly borne in mind that the only means we have in this 
ImsineH of judging as to the future must be derived from a vigilant observation of 
what has taten place in ci^umstances as nearly as possible of a similar character, and 
'tiiat thus it behoves us to make, from time to time, investigations with this object, 
and to effect soehchanffes in the provision for future lialnlities as may thereupon be found 

meeetsary We thus virtually exercise a power of raising or depressing the 

ftitnre premiums, as the necessities of the case may demand ; or what is the same 
"•^ •- ^, we increase or diminish the returns of surplus in obedience to the dictates of our 
^enoe, and in accordance with the law which regulates, fulfilling in this wa^, 
obriously in the proper manner, the very objects with which the marginal addi- 
lioBS were origmally made." 

We most entirely agree with all the authoritiea quoted in depre- 
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■nppoflttioiiB vpoii wbidi oar Table tt founded, we can do so in a 
infinite -variety of waya. It may be woith wbile to refer the reader 
Iback to page 156, where ont of 5,M2 persona shewn to be alire Ij 
the Carlisle Table at age 30, but 3,520 are alive at age 61, and but 
^143 at age 64. Who is to calonlato that he will not be one of the 
2,122 who die during ^ first 31 years, or one of the 377 who die 
doring the last 3 years? The only instances in whidi there is even 
a chanoe of a person losing by Life Assoranoe is, where life is pr»> 
longed considerably beyond the ayerage ; or, as another writer kai 
expressed it, '' unless he be haimted with the fear of living so long as 
to have to pay an absolutely greater sum in premiums than dis 
amount id his policy. In that case we may say with Hamlet — 

* lliere*! the reapeei 
Thai flukes tmUwaHy qfm loaf itft,* 



Yet (continnes the writer) we Tentore to think that few persons aie 
so completely sordid as to regret the prolcmgation of life, becanse it 
condemns them to m/kke a bad bargain." 

We haTe one word <^ explanation to add at this point For most 
of onr examples and comparisons throi^hont this work the age of 
30 has been selected. Our reason for selecting that sige is that we 
believe it to be abont the average age at which lives are now assmei 
m this country. At the commencement of this century Mr. Babbaga 
fbund the average age to be 47. Some few years since Dr. ¥m 
stated the average to be 35. Each year, happily, the avenge has 
been in favoar of the younger ages : we take the present average, 
therefore, at 30. 

Let us hope that Agents will now be armed with ailments to) 
combat all the foolish notions of this class. The following section also 
will be of service in general conversation on the subject of Investments. 

INTEREST— ITS EFFECT ON mVESTMBJTTS. 

It would seem appropriate to this division of our subject to {»eeeni 
a few illustrations on the effect of Interest upon Investments. In no 
class of investments perhaps are its effects more apparent than in 
those of Life Assurance. In one instance we see premiums reduced 
to one-half or even one-fourth of what they could be were interest 
excluded from the calculation. In another, by a slight increase in 
the rate realised, bonuses become increased to almost incredible 
amounts. By the simple substitution of one rate of interest for 
another in actuarial valuations, OflBces which are really insolvent, may 
be made to all appearance to revel in their surplus thousands. In 
fact, the consideration of interest meets us at all points. By its aid 
sums so insigni£cant as never to be heeded become amassed and 
multiplied into untold fortunes. Ikteebst, indeed, is the very 
Alchemy of Life Assurance and all monetaiy Investments : it trans- 
mutes even the most vulgar coppers Into masses of hard and solid 
gold. Let the reader cast his eye over the following Table, and th^i 
say if our estimate of the importance of interest is an exaggerated 
one ? It has been prepared in a simple form, as furnishing a meet 
ready means of illustration. 
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Take the case of om shilling per day — a sum which many penooa 
in the middle class of life could inyest without the alightest infcaor 
venience — and see what it wLU produce. In 30 years it amounti to 
£1,212 10a. 2d, made up as follows: — ^principal aocnmuktod, 
£547 10«. Od.^nUer€si, £665 Os. 2d. !— together, £1,212 lOt. 2d 
In 50 years the principal amounts to £912 10s., while the ialtnd 
thereon has reached the sum of £2908 2s., being more than ikrt$ 
times greater than the principal ; and giving the total accmnnlations 
at £3,820 12s. Surely out of small beginnings come great aidingii! 

These extraordinary results are, without doubt, due to the opeor 
tions of compound fnierest — a term inyolved in great mystery to the im- 
initiated; and upon which some little explanation appears neoeswry. 
To say that compound interest arises from eapitaluing the ordinaiy 
interest as it falls due, is by no means an intelligible, aldiongii 
it is a correct definition. Dr. Milne made the matter somewhat more 
understandable in this form — ** If a lender of money, instead of insist- 
ing upon the payment of his simple interest whencTcr it beocnnei 
due, will indulge the borrower with the further loan of that interest 
itself, he shall not, therefore, suffer the loss of the interest such 
interest money would have yielded him had he exacted it when dae^ 
and immediately advanced it again either to the same borrower or 
another as a new loan." 

Mr. Hillman has given a still more ludd explanation, and as it is 
accompanied by one or two examples, it will be found of practicil 
use to the reader : — 

^ Compound Interest U the recompense for the loan and the forbearance of the cxMpI* 
interest arising therefrom, which is added to the original sum at each period of its 
beooming dae. and forms a new principle npon which simple interest is pai-i at tht 
next period, when the same process is nndergt>ne antil the snm is repaid with iti 
aocamnlations. It will be evident that the shorter the period aereed on for the pav- 
ment of the mterest the greater will be the accamolation at the end of the term nr 
^e payment of the loan. For example : suppose the sum of £1000 to be lent at 4 per 
cent, per annnm^-compoond interest — to eacn of three persons, A. B. C. for the ter* 
of twentj years — A to pay his interest yearly, B half-yearly, and C quarterlr. A. ai 
the end of the period, would ha?e to pay the lender £ 2.191 25. 5^. ; B £23)6 Cb. 9^ ; 
G £2.216 145. 3^. Comp>ound interest not only enables us to ascertain the sob to 
which any principal lent will amount at the expiration of a giren period, bat also ths 

amount at a given time of yearly or any other periodical savings Tbe« 

illostrations will be sufficient to convince the Under of money that it is his benefit to 
procure the payment of interest at the shortest possible mtervals.^ 

The relative effects of simple and compound interest may be well 
exhibited in the following manner. Money will double itself at 
varying rates of interest, as follows : — 

At 2 per cenL Simple Interest in 50 years. Compound Interest in SS 

2| M simple „ 40 ,, compound „ 2S „ 

5 „ simple „ 331 „ compound „ 2H ^ 
%\ „ simple n ^S\ „ compound „ 2l>t .• 
4 „ simple „ 25 „ compound „ \7\ ^ 
4| „ simple „ 22| „ compound „ is} ^ 

6 M simple „ 20 „ compound „ 14t ^ 

6 „ simple „ 16^ „ compound ,, li ^ 

7 n aimple „ 14} „ compound „ lOJ ^ 

8 n simple „ \2\ „ compound ^ 9 « 

9 „ simple „ 11 „ compound „ 8 « 
10 ^ aimple „ 10 ^ compound ,« 7i •» 

The difference ranging from fifteen down to about three yean. 
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But, in order to demonstrate still further the great differenoe in 
effect between simple and compound interest, Mr. Francis Baily cal- 
oolated, up to the 3'ear 1810, that if one penny had been put out at 
5 per cent, compound interest at the birth of Christ, it would have 
amounted to more money than could be expressed by 357 millions of 
globes, each equal to the earth in magm'tude, all of solid gold of stan- 
dard quality, worth at the mint price £ 3 lis, O^d. per ounce. 
Whereas, if the penny had been put out at the same rate of simpls 
interest, the amount in the same time would have been only seven 
shillings and seven pence half-penny.^ 

Mr. Hillman carried the larger calculation on to the end of the 
year 1846 ; and at the same rate the number would be 2,107,530,864 
— two thousand one hundred and seven millions, five hundred and 
thirty thousand, eight hundred and sixty-four worlds of solid gold I 
Supposing the diameter of the earth to be 8,000 miles, these globes^ 
placed in a straight line, would reach into space 16,860,246,912,000 
— sixteen billions, eight hundred and sixty thousand two hundred 
and forty-six millions, nine hundred and twelve thousand miles — 
quantities too large for human comprehension. 

The wonderful productive power of the penny may be illustrated in 
another and more practical manner. Every additional penny in the 
pound which we pay for income tax in this country raises an addi- 
tional million sterling. Now one million per annum invested at four 
per cent,, compound interest, for 82 years would produce six hundred 
millions, or a sum nearly sufficient to wipe off the whole of the JVa- 
Oonal Debt ! A hundred years at this rate would entirely discharge 
it 

It has been more than onoe observed, '' few people appreciate the 
Teversionary value of small sums." By way of still further exem- 
plifying the wonderful power of interest, we have extracted the 
following Table from Mr. Do Moi^gan's work on Probabilities. We 
draw a few of its uses from the last part of the Table. £ 138 in- 
vested for 100 years at 2 per cent, compound interest will amount to 
£1,000; £85 at 2^ percent for a like period will reach £1,000; 
at ^ per cent, £ 52 will reach that amount ; at 3^ per cent., £ 32 ; 
at 4 per oent, £ 20 ; at 4| per oent, £ 12 ; and at 5 per cent, £ 8. 
At 6 per cent. £ 3 will become £ 1,000 in 100 years, and at 7 per 
cent, £ 1. At 8 per cent £ 1 will become a £ 1,000 in 95 years ; at 
9 per cent the like surann 85 years ; and at £ 10 per cent, £ 1 will 
b€KX>me £ 1,000 in seventy-five years I 

* See WiUich^t popular tables. Tliis oalonlation was first started in a note 
upended to the pretaoe of Dr. Price's work on SMeniomary FaymnUu 
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CHAPTEB n. 



PURCHASE OF UFE POLICIES— MODE OF ASCEBTAINING THSIB 

VALUE. 



lliere are few points upon which greater misapprehension prevails 
tihan upon the veJne of Life Policies. One class of persons look at 
their value simply in relation to the premiums paid upon them, with- 
out any regard to the risk incurred during the currency of the policy ; 
the other class look to the sum assured, without taking any account 
tiiat that sum only falls payable on the extinction of the life, and 
that in the meantime premiums are payable to the Office to keep the 
policy in force. Each of these parties is therefore as far from the 
true solution of the difficulty as it is possible to imagine. 

Agents are constantly appealed to by persons who, either from 
eorioeity or business motives, desire to kiiow something of the value 
of their policies ; and although none but the professional actuary can 
ietennine with exactness aU the points which require to be con- 
■idered in such cases, still the main considerations may be discussed 
md &niliarised ; and something like a general principle laid down 
finr the guidance of our readers. 

The "^nation of the assets and liabilities of a Life Office, as we 
have seen, involves three processes : — 1st. To ascertain the present 
vaJme of the reversion of the sum originally assured after extinction 
of tlie Life. 2nd. To ascertain the present value of the reversion of 
tile additions made to the policy (if any) after the extinction of the 
Life; and 3rdly. To ascertain the present value of all the annual 
premiums whidi will probably be made thereafter on the policy. 
The latter value subtracted from the two former gives the value of 
the policy, or the money which the Office owes to the assured for 
his interest therein. 

The same process which determines the value for the Office esti- 
mate will determine the value as between buyer and seller. Of 
course where no bonus additions have been made, the second process 
will not occur in either instance. 

K we keep in mind that Life Assurance is a '' contract among those 
who invest, that the ineqimUties of life shall be compensated, so that 
those who do not live their average time shall be sharers in the good 
fortune of those who exceed it'* — we shall readily understand that an 
Office can never be in a position to return more than a portion of the 
pramiums paid on any particular policy. This, indeed, has been fully 

a landed in our chapters on ** surrender value of policies," {p. 232) 
on "premiums" (vide p. 258), the "natural" premium there 
ahowa (without any loading) having in all oases to be dodufitod^^sA 
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in addition to this, of course, a fair proportion of Hhe loading of the 
** equalized " premium for expenses of management. 

For the difference between the premiums paid and the " surrender 
value " of the policy, the person assured has had the advantage of the 
continued guarantee of the sum named in his policy had he died. 
Fortimately he has survived, and has therefore had the 8atis£Eu;tiofn of 
giving instead of receiving. Surely his reward lies in his continued 
enjoyment of life ! 

The rule which Dr. Price laid down with respect to Offices, applies 
with equal, if not more, force to individual purchasers : "The plan of 
every Society ought always to be such that the losses arising from the 
discontinuance of payment should fall on the policy-holder, and never 
on the Society." The man who has to sell his policy has to sostain 
all the pecuniary sacrifices attending such sale. The purchaser it is 
only fair to expect will be on the safe side : but how is he to know 
when he is safe ? It is the purpose of the present chapter to tell him. 

In our chapter on the method of ascertaining the surplus we have 
already shown in detail the process which has to be gone through to 
ascertain the value of each individual policy. We have now to 
furnish the reader with the means of ascertaining the several values 
employed in the process. 

Before coming to the actual tables necessary for this purpose we 
may glance at one or two considerations which naturally arise on the 
question. The first is, that the purchaser of a life policy, providing 
he is not personally acquainted with the person whose life is assured, 
may constantly be put to trouble and expense in order to ascertain, 
prior to each payment which falls due, that the assured is still alive ; 
and, secondly, that if alive he has not trespassed beyond the limits 
of travel or residence prescribed by the conditions of the policy. 
This last condition is, if possible, the more important of the two— 
because the policy may thereby become absolutely forfeited ; or, if 
not forfeited, such an additional payment may be demanded at any 
moment, as to render the purchase, however apparently good at the 
time, a ruinously bad speculation. The diflSculty in proving death 
in such cases ought likewise not to be overlooked. On the other 
hand, the purchaser possesses an element of certainty, or of securitVt 
which (except in one or two Oflfices) never attached to the policy 
while in possession of the life assured : — viz., that when in hands of 
a bond fide purchaser the policy is not rendered void either by 
suicide, duelling, or even death by the hands of justice.® The 
chances, however, of these latter contingencies are not nearly so 
perilous as of those first mentioned. 

On the stability of the Office in which the Assurance has been 

* The question of the assignment of policies is an important one to Assurance Officea. 
The custom has arisen partly from competition, and partlj out of a principle of th« 
common law tliat a man may dispose of any property he is possessed of. Tlie chans* 
in the condition appears essential to tlie assi^mcnt, althougu it is certainly prejodicial 
to Uie Office. An assigned policy may be forfeited by overstepping the limits at 
foreign travel or residence, although not by deatli br suicide, duelling, or the hands oi 
jostice : the assumption being, we presume, tliat the holder of lite nolicy can 
pcDBAte the Office for a br«ich of the former condition, bat not of the latter 
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effected, and its chsmces of snccess if a young Office — or, maintaining 
its former rates of bonus, if an old one — some attention should also bo 
bestowed. In a word : neither the prudential motives which may bo 
supposed to have actuated the assured in effecting the policy nor the 
particular interests or connexions which led him to any particular 
Office, can have the slightest weight with the piurchaser : hence he 
can only look at the matter purely as a question of profit and loss, 
or of his own individual security. 

The most simple method of ascertaining the value of a policy for 
a purchaser appears to be this. Ascertain the premium paid at the 
time the policy was effected, and the premium which would have to he 
paid for a policy of a like amount on the same life at its present age. 
An example will make the plan better understood. Assume a person 
to assure at age 30 for £1,000, and to pay £25 annual premium for 
his policy. Assume him, also, to remain assured until he reaches 
the age of 50, and that he then desires to sell the policy. The first 
step towai*ds ascertaining the value is to ascertain the premium to be 
paid at age 50 for a like Assurance. This may be taken at £ 45 per 
annum. The vendor then offers to the purchaser an article which 
has become more valuable by £20 per annum than when he, the 
vendor, first obtained it. The purchaser has to ascertain the value 
of this £20 per annum to him during the probable existence of the 
policy, and calculated upon an assumption that he shall realise a 
certain rate of interest on the investment — say, for our present pur- 
pose, 4 per cent. This is simply done by reference to an annuity 
table, — the Carlisle 4 per cent, table being most frequently consulted 
in such cases ; and it shows the value of an annuity on £20 on a life 
aged 50 to be in round numbers £257 Ss, 

This method has the approval of Professor de Morgan, who, 
several times refers to it in his Essay on Probabilities.^ It does 
not, it will be observed, take into account either the bonus additions 
made to the policy, or the future premiums to be paid ; and, there- 
fore, it must be admitted that simplicity is secured somewhat at the 
expense of exactness. 

Where the bonus additions are considerable, or where great exact- 
ness is requisite, the plan of valuation should be that given at page 
291, as the mode employed in conducting the valuations for bonus ; 
and the tables at the end of this chapter furnish the means of 
carrying out the process. An example or two will be useful. 

As some of our readers may require to use the foUo^ving process 
in practice we must be more exact than in the former case. In such 
matters, indeed, exactitude is of great moment. The profit or loss of 
a transaction may and frequently does depend upon this. Assume a 
person assured for £1,000 ; that he commenced the assurance at age 
30, paying a premium of £25 per annum, and that on arriving at the 
ago of 50 he has occasion to dispose of his policy. What shoidd the 

• ** To find the present ralue of a polio j of Avormnoe, at the moment before a pre- 
Biam beoomea dae, sabtract the premium which is to be paid from the premium 
which would be paid if the same partj made the same Assurance at the present time. 
Vind the present value of an annuity on the life of the party assured, of the same 
jmjtij amount as the preceding difference, and this value increased by one year'f 
fwmhatt li the pretent ?aliie of the poliqy."^iV^cMor dt ifergaiu 
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pmchaser give ? Taniiig to Table No. 1, ibepreietiivahm of £1,000 
on tiie (probable) death of a pevBon aged 50 is (see 4 per oenL 
oolamn) £466. But from this nas to be deducted the present vahw 
of the annuity of £25, being the annual premium payable to keep the 
policy in force. This value is derived from Table No. 2; Hie 
present value of an annuity of £1 at age 50 (Carlisle 4 per oent^ 
Table) is £12 17«. 5d. (12*869), vdiioh being multiplied by 25 gives 
£321, which deducted from the £446, leaves the vsdue of the policy 
only £145, or less by more than £100 than the value ^own in the 
previous example. But since we have begun to be exact, vre must 
remember that the rates which demand a premium of £25 for sn 
assurance of £1,000 at age 80 will be intaided to yield a &ir, or 
indeed if the Office be well selected, a good bonus letam : bmoe in 
valuing the policy we must value all additions to it, otherwise an 
injustice will be done to the vendor. Now the probable reversion- 
ary bonus additions on a £ 1,000 policy, in a good Office, for a period 
of twenty years, would be some £300 at least The present value of 
£300 on a life aged 50 is, according to Table No. 1, £140 (b^ig 
*46658 multiplied by 300), or nearly as much as the value of the 
policy — there being no annuity value to set off against tlie bonus, m 
that the value of the policy and additions turn out to be £285, instead 
of only £145, as shown without the bonus. This is more fiivonrabJe 
to the vendor by nearly £30 than the result shown by the anniutj 
value alone, as given on the previous page. 

But there are other elements of consideration. In the above 
examples we have assumed the purchaser to be satisfied with the 
prospect of four per cent interest for his money. He may, however, 
in entering upon this class of speculation consider himself entitled to 
make five or even six per cent. ; and this determination will consider- 
ably alter the prospects of the vendor. For the purpose of illustrat- 
ing this, we will tabulate the above example under three several rates 
of interest, viz., four per cent as used above, Jire and six per cent 

FOUR PER CENT. 

Age so—Policy £1,000— Bonu« £300— Annual Premium £25. 
Present value of sum assured... ... ... ... ^ ... £40S 

Present value of bonus... ... .« ... ... 140 

606 

Deduct value of annuity of premium... ... ... .. ... S21 

Leaving value ... ... .^ .— .«• m. 

FIVB PBB CENT. 

Present value of sum assured .^ ... ... £SS7 

Present value of bonus m. 119 

516 

Deduct value of annuity of premium..* ... ... ... ... 291 

Leaving value ... .« ~— 

SIX PER CBMT. 

Present value of sum assured ... ... .- ... £S4l 

Present value of bonus.*. ... ». ^ .- m. ... 101 

"itt 

DodBctvalueofanBui^ of premium. M m* ••« m* m* 
Leaving Talne •*• — •«•« .^ •« 
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Both the Talne of the snm assnred and bonus additions, and the 
falue of the annuity of the premium, decrease as the rate of interest 
increases. If the value of the annuity decreased to the same exUnd 
as the two formep values decrease, of course the value of the policy 
would remain the same, whatever rate of interest might be assumed ; 
but this is seen not to be the case. If the purchaser desired to make 
some exorbitant rate of interest, as ten or twelve per cent., he could 
not afford to give any purchase-money for £1,000, even of 20 yean* 
standing. We have very rarely known policies to be pu)x>hased on 
such terms as would probably secure the purchaser more than four 
or five per cent, particularly if purchased by public auction. 

It is important that we should remind the reader that many causes 

may exist or combine to render the process of valuing a policy far 

more complicated than that we have just shown. Such, for instance, 

as where the premium is on an increasing or decreasiug scale, oi 

where more than one life is interested ; as, for instance, where the 

' amount of the policy becomes payable on the death of the first or 

last of two, th^e, or more lives. The computation then becomes 

one which none but the professional actuary can approach. Upon 

these points we shall not therefore enter further. Of course, where 

the bonuses have been applied to reduction of premium, the reduced 

premium, that is the premium payable at the time of the sale of the- 

policy, only will be valued. An example may be given based upon 

the case already assumed, viz., £1,000 assured ; original 'premium 

£25 ; age at time of sale 50. In this case there will be no bonus to 

value ; and we must assume, for the sake of simplicity, that the £300 

had been applied to the reduction of the premium just previous to 

the policy being sold. £300 will purchase, according to die Carlisle 

(4 per cent.) Table, an annuity of £10 10«. at age 50 : the premium 

is therefore reduced by that amount. The figures then stand as 

follows: — 

Valae of sum aasorod .» •— • m .m •— •— ... £466 
Less Talne of axmoity of redaeed preiniam.M -, •^ ... 186 

LeaTin^ valoo m* m* *m m. .m ••• ... ... £280 

A result differing only £5 from that given on the previous pagOy 
where the same rate of interest has been assumed. The cause of 
this slight difference could be explained if necessary. 

As many of our readers may be presumed to be almost entirely 
unfamiliar vnih the uses of the following Tables, except in so far as 
they have been exemplified in the preceding examples, it appears 
desirable to give some brief ezplamition of their construction and 
purposes. 
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Tabls No. I. 

This Table shews the present value of £1, £10, £100, or £1,000; 
to be received on the death (or, to be more exact, to be received at 
the end of the year in which death may take place), of a life at any 
age, from birth up to 103. It is based upon the Carlisle Table of 
Mortality ; and in its construction the element of interest has been 
taken into account The present value of a sum of money is, as we 
have elsewhere explained, the amount of such sum, less the interest 
it would produce at any given rate during the period which is to 
elapse before the payment is to be made. The present value of 
£1,000 on a life aged 50, is (assuming interest at 4 per cent.) such a 
sum as would, by being improved at the rate of interest named, 
amount to £1,000 on the probable extinction of a life now of that age, 
viz., £466. If interest be taken at 5 instead of 4) per cent^, the pre- 
sent value of £1,000 payable on the death of a life aged 53 is £397. 

A person buying the reversion of — or what is the same thing a 
life policy for— £1.000, having made up his mind what rate of 
interest he wishes to realise on his investment, may see at a glance 
what sum he should give for the same. The price varies with eodi 
year of age ; and in the case of a life policy, the value of the future 
premiums to be paid to keep the assurance in force has to be taken 
into account. This last value is obtained from Table No. 2. 

Those readers who are not familiar with decimal notation wlQ re- 
quire to know how this and the following Tables are read, in order 
to obtain the values of £10, £100 or £1,000 as above stated. The 
method is simple enough — simplicity being a quality inherent to the 
decimal system. It rests in placing the decimal point (*). In the 
example above given, the point is to the left of all the figures. Each 
move of the point to the right adds the power of ten to the figures 
on the left. Thus, the present value of £1, payable on the death of 
a life aged 50 (4 per cent column) is £'4GG58. The present value 
of £10 on the same life, at same rate of interest, is £4*6658 ; of 
£100, £46-658; of £1,000, £46658. The -58 left over is read as 
follows : the 5 stands for five-tentlis of a pound, or 10«. ; the 8 for 
eight-hundreth parts of a pound, or 1«. 8cl. The '58 represents 
11 «. 8<i. But if it was required to know the value of £ 1 0,000, or 
£100,000, these two figures furnish the value: the £10,000 being 
£4,665-8 ; the £100,000, £46,658-. 



Table No. II. 

This Table gives the present value of an annuity of £1, £10, £100, 
or £1,000, to be received during the unexpired portion of the life of 
a person of any nge from birth up to 103. Ilie ordinary' method of 
estimating the value of an annuity or an estate is by multiplying the 
amount of the annuity or rent by the number of years it may be ex- 
pected to be received. But this methml is necessarily very erroneous, 
because the element of interest is left out of the account By this 
process of valuing, a person purchasing an annuity of £25 per annum 
on a life aged 50, would look to the Mortality Table, and finding tha 
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expectation of life at that age to be 21 years, would arrive at £ 525 
as the value. But if he wished to realize 4 per cent interest^ this 
Table shews him he cannot afford to give more than £ 321, or not so 
much by more than £ 200. This last value is obtained by casting 
the eye down the 4 per cent, column to age 60, where tlie figures 
stand at 12-869 (or £12 Us. 4(2. for eveiy £ 1 of the annuity), 
which, multiplied by 25, gives the result named. 

The peculiar feature of this Table is, that it not only gives the 
present value of annuities, but that the same figures represent years 
and decimal parts of years. Thus, in the case just given, it is op- 
tional whether we treat the 12*869 (column 3, age 50) as £ 12 17«. 
4d., or 122 years. Taking this last view, let us multiply the sup- 
posed annuity of £25 by 120 years, and we have the same result, 
viz., £ 321, as the value of the annuity. 

The value of these Tables (I and II.) in all assurance calculations, 
will only be fully appreciated as the reader comes more fully to un- 
derstand them. 



Tablb No. ni. 

This Table shows the present value of £1 (or, as alreaay ex- 
plained, of £10, £100, £1,000, or upwards) to be received at the end 
of any given number of years not exceeding 100, discounted at the 
8, 4, 5, G, 7, 8, 9, or 10 per cent, compound interest 

The element of mortality does not enter into this Table. It has 
to do with fixed, and not contingent, events or periods, and has, 
therefore, no direct bearing upon Life Assurance calculations. StiU 
it has many uses, as will be obvious to the reader. 



Table No. IV. 

This Table shows the annuity which £1 (or, on the principle 
already explained), £ 10, £ 100, or £ 1,000, will purchase for any 
number of years, from 1 up to 100, or for a perpetuity at the several 
rates of interest following, viz., 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 per cent 

Thus £1 to be improved at 3 per cent interest, will purchase an 
annuity of 1«. 4d. (-0672) for 20 years. £.10, therefore, at 3 per 
cent, will purchase an annuity of 13«. 5d. (-672) ; £ 100 would 
secure an annuity of £ 6 14s. 5(2. (6*72), or £ 1,000, of £ 67 4s. for 
twenty years certain. 

But if 4 per cent, interest were to be realized, at 4 per cent £ 1 
would purchase an annuity certain for 20 years, of Is. Qd, ; £10, of 
14«. 9(1. (-736) ; £ 100, of £7 7«. Sd. (7-36) ; and £ 1,000, of £ 73 
12s. (73-6). 

As the rate of interest, at which the principal is to be improved, 
increases, the amount of the annuity also increases. Under most of 
the Tables, the higher the rate of interest assumed to be realized, the 
lower the values given ; but with annuities this rule is reversed, as 
the purchaser secures the advantage of the higher rate. 

The element of mortality does not enter into this Table. 
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Tabu No. Y. 

• 

This Table shows &e manner in which £1, £10, £100, or £1,000 
invested at any given period, at a given rate of interest, will aecii- 
mulate at a compound ratio during any period for whidi it may be 
invested, from 1 to 100 years. 

This Table will be found exceedingly useM in all matters am- 
nected with investments, more particularly where it is important to 
test the effect of varying rates of interest The results are veiy 
striking. £ 1 invested for 50 years, at 2 per cent., will amount to 
£2 14s. Od (2-691) ; at 5 per cent, it will amount to £ 11 9f . Od 
11-467) ; at 10 per cent to £117 Ss. Od. (117-390). In 100 yean, 
1 invested at 2 per cent, will amount to £ 7 5s. Oi. (7*244) ; at 5 
per cent £ 131 10s. Od. ; or at 10 per cent, to £ 13,780 12t. Od 
(13780-61) 1 

If the examples are extended into tens, hundredB, or thoiisaiidi^ 
the results appear still more startling. 



i" 



Tarlb No. YL 

This Table is similar in its construction to the last, but it showi 
the accumulation of £1, £10, £100, or £1,000 ^^er annum (as distin- 
guished from a given sum paid down) for any number of years, from 
1 to 100, at a given rate of interest, viz,,^ 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10. 

Thus £ 1 per annum for 50 years, improved at 2 per cent, oom- 
pound interest, will amount to (in principal and interest) £84 ; at 5 
per cent., to £209 ; and at 10 per cent, to £ 1,163 ! In 100 years, 
£1 per awwtim, improved at 2 per cent., will amount to £ 312 ; at 5 
per cent., to £2,610 ; and at 10 per cent, to £ 137,796 ! 

In comparison of the rates of premium of the different Offices, 
this Table will be found of ser\'ice : as also in many other respects 
in connexion with Assurance investments. 



Table No. VIL 

This Table shows the present value of an Annuity of £1 (or £10, 
or £100, or £1,000) for any number of years not exceeding 100, at 
the following several rates of interest, viz. : 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 
10 per cent 

By means of this Table the value of an Annuity certiin for any 
nimiber of years is ascertained with ease ; the purchaser first having 
simply to determine the rate of interest he desires to realize on his 
investment. 

Tlie values are given for each half year up to 50. This will be 
found of advantage. 



TABLES. 



No. I. — The present value of £ 1 to be received at death (Carlisle 
Table). 

No. n. — The present value of an Annuity to be received during life 
(Carlisle Table). 

No. m. — The present value of £ 1, to be received at the end of any 
given number of years. 

No. IV. — The Annuity which £ 1 will purchase for any number of 
years. 

No. V. — The compound accumulations of £ 1. 

No. VI.— The compound accumulations of £ 1 per annum. 

No. VTL — The present value of an Annuity of £ 1. 
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TABLE, No. 1. 

Shewing the present yalne of £1 (or of £10, £100, or £1,000) to be reeeiTod it tht 
end of the year in which a life may be expected to die, according to the Cariide 
Table of mortality. 
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in addition to this, of course, a fair proportion of tlie loading of the 
•* equalized " premium for expenses of management. 

For the difi'erence between the premiums paid and the ** surrender 
value " of the policy, the person assured has had the advantage of the 
continued guarantee of the sum named in his policy had he died. 
Fortunately he has sur\'ived, and has therefore had the satis&ctiofn of 
giving instead of receiving. Surely his reward lies in his continaed 
enjoyment of life 1 

The rule which Dr. Price laid down with respect to Offices, applies 
with equal, if not more, force to individual purchasers : "The plan of 
every Society ought always to be such that the losses arising from the 
discontinuance of payment should fall on the policy-holder, and never 
on the Society." The man who has to sell his policy has to sustain 
all the pecuniary sacrifices attending such sale. The purchaser it is 
only fair to expect will be on the safe side : but how is he to know 
when he is safe ? It is the purpose of the present chapter to tell him. 

In our chapter on the method of ascertaining the surplus we have 
already shown in detail the process which has to be gone through to 
ascertain the value of each individual policy. We have now to 
furnish the reader with the means of ascertaining the several values 
employed in the process. 

Before coming to the actual tables necessary for this purpose we 
may glance at one or two considerations which naturally arise on the 
question. The first is, that the purchaser of a life policy, providing 
he is not personally acquainted with the person whose life is assured, 
may constantly be put to trouble and expense in order to ascertain, 
prior to each payment which falls due, that the assured is still alive; 
and, secondly, that if alive he has not trespassed beyond the limits 
of travel or residence prescribed by the conditions of the policy. 
This last condition is, if possible, the more important of the two — 
because the policy may thereby become absolutely forfeited ; or, if 
not forfeited, such an additional payment may be demanded at any 
moment, as to render the purchiise, however apparently good at the 
time, a ruinously bad speculation. The difficulty in proving death 
in such cases ought likewise not to be overlooked. On the other 
hand, the purchaser possesses an element of certainty, or of security, 
which (except in one or two Offices) never attached to the policy 
while in possession of the life assured : — viz., that when in hands of 
a bond fide purchaser the policy is not rendered void either by 
suicide, duelling, or even death by the hands of justice.® The 
chances, however, of these latter contingencies are not nearly so 
perilous as of those first mentioned. 

On the stability of the Office in which the Assurance has been 

* Tlie question of the assignment of policies is an important one to Assurance Office*. 
The custom has arisen partly from competition, and partlj out of a principle of th« 
common law tliat a man may dispose of any property he is possessed of. The chancv 
in Uie condition appears essential to tlie ossij^iniont, altliougli it is certainly prejudicial 
to Uie Office. An assigned policy may be forfeited by overstepping the limits d 
foreign travel or residence, although not by death by suicide, duelling, or the hands oi 
justice : the assumption being, we presume, tlmt tlie holder of tlie policy can 
pennte the Office for a breach of the former condition, bat not of tiie latter 
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effected, and its chsmoes of snccess if a young Office — or, maintaining 
its former rates of bonus, if an old one — some attention should also bo 
bestowed. In a word : neither the prudential motives which may bo 
supposed to have actuated the assured in effecting the policy nor the 
particular interests or connexions which led him to any particular 
Office, can have the slightest weight with the piurchaser : hence he 
can only look at the matter purely as a question of profit and loss, 
or of his own individual security. 

The most simple method of ascertaining the value of a policy for 
a purchaser appears to be this. Ascertain the premium paid at the 
time the policy was effected, and the premium which would have to be 
paid for a policy of a like amount on the same life at its present age. 
An example will make the plan better understood. Assume a person 
to assure at age 30 for £1,000, and to pay £25 annual premium for 
his policy. Assume him, also, to remain assured until he reaches 
the age of 50, and that he then desires to sell the policy. The first 
step towai'ds ascertaining the value is to ascertain the premium to be 
paid at age 50 for a like Assurance. This may be taken at £ 45 per 
annum. The vendor then offers to the purchaser an article which 
has become more valuable by £20 per annum than when he, the 
vendor, first obtained it. The purchaser has to ascertain the value 
of this £20 per annum to him during the probable existence of the 
policy, and calculated upon an assumption that he shall realise a 
certain rate of interest on the investment — say, for our present pur- 
pose, 4 per cent. This is simply done by reference to an annuity 
table, — the Carlisle 4 per cent table being most frequently consulted 
in such cases ; and it shows the value of an annuity on £20 on a life 
aged 50 to be in round numbers £257 Ss, 

This method has the approval of Professor de Morgan, who, 
several times refers to it in his Essay on Probabilities.^ It does 
not, it will be observed, take into account either the bonus additions 
made to the policy, or the future premiums to be paid ; and, there- 
fore, it must be admitted that simplicity is secured somewhat at the 
expense of exactness. 

Where the bonus additions are considerable, or where great exact- 
ness is requisite, the plan of valuation should be that given at page 
291, as the mode employed in conducting the valuations for bonus ; 
and the tables at the end of this chapter furnish the means of 
carrying out the process. An example or two will be useful. 

As some of our readers may require to use the following process 
in practice we must be more exact than in the former case. In such 
matters, indeed, exactitude is of great moment The profit or loss of 
a transaction may and frequently does depend upon this. Assume a 
person assured for £1,000 ; that he commenced the assurance at age 
30, paying a premium of £25 per annum, and that on arriving at the 
ago of 50 he has occasion to dispose of his policy. What shoidd the 

• ** To find the present teIuo of a polioj of AjRoimnoe, at the moment before a pre- 
miam becomea dae, sabtract the premiam which is to be paid from the premiam 
which would be paid if the same partj made the same Assarance at the present time. 
Vind the present value of an annaitj on the life of the party assured, of the same 
jmxly amount as the preceding difference, and this value increased bjr one jear'a 
pnmhuft if the pretent falne of the polioj."— iV^fsear de if ergoii* 
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TABLE III. (Oontiniied). 
The present ralae of One Fi>Hnd dae at the end of any Number of Tears. 



Te«T. 


S per 


4 per 
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_ ».— £1 doe «t th« end of 80 ytut, «t 3 per cent^ It worth, In present mooer, '0940, or 
U. lOHL— At 4 per cent, '0434, or 10|i(. At 6 per cent, -OSOS, or ftd— At 6 per cent, •0095, or Sid 
—At 7 per oentn '0046, or I A— Ai 8 per eent., -OOil, or AA- -At 9 per cent, •0010, or K—At 10 
i« «nt» "SOM, or !< 
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The Annuity which Om Ptmnd will pnrchaae fcr any Xumber of Tcan. 
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•0743 
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•0738 
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•0634 
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50 



• Kxamplf.—£\ will parchaM en Annuity for 15 yean, at S percent., of "OSST or I*. *d.^xt 4 
percent.. -0?»99, or !«. 9ii/.— At 5 per cent., "OeW, or \$. lid— At 6per c<fnL, '1080. or tt (^J^ 
At 7 per cent., 1098, or 2s. 2\d.—M 8 per cent, -ue*, or 2$. 4d:— At 9 per cent, -1*41, It. 4;i— 
At 10 per cent, 'Uli, or 2s 7i</. 
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TABLE rv. (Continaed.) 
The Anniiitj which Om Pow»d will porchaM for any Number of Tean. 



Tttn. 


S per 


4 per 


6 per 


6 per 




Cent 


Cent 


Cent 


Cent 
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•0368 


•0448 


•0533 


•0623 


58 


•0366 


•0446 


•0531 


•0621 


59 


•0364 


•0444 


•0530 


•0620 


60 


•0361 


•0442 


•0528 


•0619 


61 


•0359 


•0440 


•0527 


•0618 


62 


•0357 


•0439 


•0526 


•0617 


63 


•0355 


•0437 


•0524 


•0616 


64 


•0353 


•0435 


•0523 


•0615 


65 


•0351 


•0434 


•0522 


•0614 


66 


•0350 


•0432 


•0521 


•0613 


67 


•0348 


•0431 


••0520 


•0612 


68 


•0346 


•0430 


.0519 


•0612 


69 


•0343 


•0429 


.0518 


•0611 


70 


•0343 


•0427 


.0517 


0610 


71 


•0342 


•0426 


.0516 


•0610 


72 


•0341 


•0425 


.0515 


•0609 


73 


•0339 


•0424 


.0515 


0609 


74 


•0338 


•0423 


.0514 


•0608 


75 


•0337 


•0422 


.0513 


•0608 


76 


•0335 


•0421 


.0513 


•0607 


77 


•0334 


•0421 


.0512 


•0607 


78 


•0333 


•0420 


.0511 


•0606 


79 


•0332 


•0419 


.0511 


•0606 


80 


•0331 


•0418 


.0510 


•0606 


81 


•0330 


•0417 


.0510 


•0605 


82 


•0329 


•0417 


.0509 


•0605 


83 


•0328 


•0416 


.0509 


•0605 


84 


•0327 


•0415 


.051)8 


•0605 


85 


•0326 


•0415 


.0508 


•0604 


86 


•0326 


•0414 


.0508 


•0604 


87 


•0325 


•0414 


.0507 


•0604 


88 


•0324 


•0413 


.0:>07 


•0604 


H9 


•0323 


•0413 


.0507 


•0603 


9Q 


•0:<23 


•0412 


.0.>06 


•0603 


91 


•0322 


•0412 


.0506 


•0603 


92 


•a32l 


•0411 


.0506 


•0603 


93 


■0321 


•0411 


.0505 


•0603 


94 


•0320 


•0410 


.0505 


•0603 


95 


•0319 


•0410 


.0505 


•0602 


96 


•0319 


.0409 


.0505 


•0602 


97 


•0318 


•0409 


.0504 


•0602 


98 


•0318 


•0409 


.0504 


•0602 


99 


•0317 


.0408 


.0504 


•0602 


100 


•0316 


•0408 


.0504 


•0602 


PipffM* 
talty. 


I'OSOO 


0-400 


•0500 


•0600 



7 per 
Cent 



•0723 
•0721 
•0720 
0719 
•0717 
•0716 
•0715 
•0714 
•0713 
•0712 
•0711 
•0710 
•0710 
•0709 
•0708 
•0708 
0707 
•0707 
•0706 
•0706 
•0706 
•0705 
•0705 
•0705 
•0704 
•0704 
•0704 
•0704 
•0703 
•0703 
•0703 
•0703 
•0703 
•0702 
•0702 
•0702 
•0702 
•0702 
•0702 
•0702 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 
•0701 

•0700 



9 per 
Cent 

•0816 
•0815 
•0814 
•0813 
•0812 
•0810 
•0810 
•0809 
•0809 
•0808 
•0807 
•0807 
•0806 
•0806 
•0805 
•0805 
•0805 
0804 
•0804 
•0804 
•0803 
•0803 
•0803 
•0803 
•0802 
•0802 
•0802 
•0802 
•0802 
•0802 
•0802 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 
•0801 

•0800 



9p?r 
Cent 



•0911 
•0910 
•0909 
•0909 
•0908 
•0907 
•0907 
•0906 
•0906 
0905 
0905 
•0904 
•0904 
•0904 
•0903 
•0903 
•0903 
•0903 
•0902 
■0902 
•0902 
•0902 
•0902 
•0902 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
■0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0901 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
•0900 
0900 
•0900 
•0900 

•0900 



10 per 
Cent. 



Teart. 



•1008 
•1007 
•1006 
•1006 
•1005 
•1005 
•1004 
•1004 
•1004 
•1003 
•1003 
•1003 
•1002 
•1002 
•1002 
•1002 
•1002 
•1002 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1001 
•1000 
•1000 
•1000 
•1000 
•10(K) 
•1000 
•1000 
•10(H) 
•1000 
•KKH) 
•1000 
•1000 
•1000 
•1000 
•lOiM) 
•1(NM) 
•](K)0 
•1000 
•1000 
•1000 
•1000 

•loooj 



51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 

Prrp*- 
I luliy. , 



* Example.~'£l will parehaee an annuitj for 
etat of 0-437, or 10|d.— At 6 per eont. of -0517, 
At 7 per cent, of 0706, or It. 6d.— At i» per oent 
It. 9|1— At 10 per oent of •lOOl, or Si. 



70 jean of iS per cent.) '0S4a, or 8|d.— At 4 per 
, or Is. 0|d.— At 6 per cent, of •0610, or U. 3|d — 
. of •0604, or U 7|d.— Att percent c/'MOS.ot 



870 
TABU Bo. T. 



r^ 


• perCeBL 


4)i(tCcii(. 


10500 


Sp.*C*iit. 


SpttC-t. 


lOpaCS. 


~ 


1-0300 


1-0400 


1-OGOO 


1-0800 


riooo 




2 
3 

s 


1-0609 


loeie 


1-1025 


I 1236 


11664 


1-3100 




10927 




1-1576 


11910 


1-2597 


13310 




11255 


1-IG99 


1-3155 


I -2625 


1-3605 


I4M1 




11593 


I-21G7 


12763 


1-3382 


1-4693 


1-6105 






1-1941 


1-2653 




1-41 85 


1-5869 








l!:C99 






1-5036 


I-713B 






8 
9 
10 








1-5938 


IVMa 


2-1436 










1-6895 


1-9990 


2-3579 






1-4 60! 


1-6289 


1-7908 


21589 


S-5937 


10 






1-7103 


1-8983 


a-33i« 


r8531 


II 








1-7959 


2-0122 


9 5182 


8-1394 


12 






1-6651 


1-8856 


91329 


9 7196 


8-4523 


13 


"i; 

18 
19 
20 




1-7317 


1-9799 


a-2609 


2-93-9 


3-7975 


14 


1-5580 


1S009 


2-0789 


83966 


3-1722 


4-1773 


IS* 




18730 


S-1829 


a-5404 


3-4259 


4-5930 


11 


l-GSa8 


19479 


2-2920 


a-6928 


3-700O 


5-0545 
5-559* 


i; 


l-;024 


2-0258 


2-4066 


2-6543 


3-9960 




1-7535 


2-1068 


2-5270 


3-0256 


4 3157 


61159 


19 


I-EOGI 


2-1911 


2-6533 


3-2071 


4 6610 




20 


1-8G03 


2-27S8 


2-7860 


3-3996 


5-0338 


J-4002 


« 


!3 




2 3G99 


2-9253 


3-6035 


5-4365 


fll403 


n 


I-973G 


2 4647 


3-0715 


3-8197 


5-8Tli 


e-9M3 


23 


2-0328 


2-5633 


3-2251 


40489 


6-3412 


9-6497 


M 


25 
36 


2<>y38 


2-6.;jB 


3-3eC4 


4-2919 


6-84SS 


10-8347 


25 


2-1 506 


2 77^5 


3-5557 


4-5494 


7-3964 




26 


a-iiaia 


aM'34 


3-7^*35 




7-9esi 




97 




a-^^7^ 


2U'Jt>7 


3-9 2U2 




6-6^71 


14-4210 


28 




2-33G6 


3-11 (.7 






93173 


13'f631 


29 




2-4^73 


3"ir-u 


4 3ai9 


5 7435 


|0-l.B:!7 


17-4494 


30 




2-51NJI 


3 3731 


4-53t.O 




10-S677 


191943 


31 


3i 


2-a:ai 


3'5<'«l 




C'4534 


11-7371 


jrll38 


32 


2-H523 


3'U4F4 




0-(1406 


12 G7G1 


S3 -2252 


33 


34 

35 
36 

a? 

38 
39 

*1 


2.;3I9 


3-7^43 




72511 


13 6902 


33 5477 


31 


i 8139 


3-94 11 1 


5 51l» 


7-6N61 


14-7853 


2(1-11*24 


35 






5-7918 


8-1473 


IS-SGl-a 


30»127 


3C 






6-UM-l 


8-G368 


17-2436 


34im39 


37 


3-074S 




6 3SJ5 


9-1543 


18G2S3 


37-4t>43 


38 


3'IU70 


4 6164 


6 71M8 


9 7033 


20-1153 


41-144* 


39 




4'80lO 




10-2lt57 


21 ■7245 


45 2593 


40 




4'9K31 


7 3920 


IU-9029 


234625 


49-7852 


41 






5 1«2S 


T-T616 


11 5570 


25-3395 


54-7 G37 


42 






5-41 H15 


8 1497 


12 2505 


27-3666 


60-2401 


43 




3b715 


5(il65 


8-5572 


12-9155 


29-3560 


GG-2641 




4i 


3 ;M6 


s-t^u 


8 9l<50 


13-7646 


31-920* 


72'e903 




3-e950 


6-0748 


9-4343 


14-591IS 




80 1793 






4-0119 


6-3178 


9 -9060 


15-4659 


37-2320 


8.81975 




iU 


4-ni3 


G-5705 


10-4013 


lG-3939 


4U-2I0G 


97-0172 


4S 


49 


4 25G2 


G-8333 


10-9213 


17-3775 




106 7190 


49 


« 


4-31-39 


7-1067 


11-5G74 


1^-42112 


4e-90ie 


I17-.1909 


J£_ 



id.~M»faaM^**ai, 



371 



TABLE No. y. (Continued.) 
The amount of Om Pound for any Number of Teacb 



Tmib. 
51 


S per Cent. 


4 per Cent. 


5 per Cent. 


1 
6 per Cent. 


1 
8 per Cent. 


10 per Cent 
129-1299 


Ye«r» 


4-5154 


7-3910 


12-0408 


19-5254 


50-6537 


51 


5S 


4-6509 


7-6866 


12 6428 


20-6969 


54-7060 


142-0429 


52 


58 


4-7904 


79941 


13 2749 


21-9387 


59-0825 


15/1-2472 


53 


54 


4-9341 


8-3138 


139387 


23*2550 


63-8091 


171*8719 


54 


55 


5-0821 


8-6464 


14-6356 


24*6503 


68-9139 


1890591 


55 


56 


5 2346 


8-9922 


15-3674 


26*1293 


74-4270 


207*9651 


56 


57 


5-3917 


8-3519 


161358 


27*6971 


80-3811 


288*7616 


57 


58 


5-5534 


9-7260 


169426 


29*3589 


86-8116 


2!il*6377 


58 


59 


5-7200 


10 1150 


17-7897 


31-1205 


93-7565 


276*8015 


59 


60 


5-8916 


10 5196 


18-6792 


32-9877 


101-2571 


304*4816 


60 


61 


6 0684 


10-9404 


19*6131 


34-9670 


109-3576 


334*9298 


61 


62 


6*2504 


11 3780 


20*5938 


370650 


118-1062 


368-4228 


62 


63 


6-4379 


11-8332 


21*6235 


39*2889 


127-5547 


405*2651 


63 


64 


6-6311 


12-3065 


227047 


41*6462 


137-7591 


445*7916 


64 


65 


68300 


12-7987 


23*8399 


44*1450 


148-7798 


490*3707 


65 


66 


7-0349 


13-3107 


25*0319 


46-7937 


160-6822 


539*4078 


66 


67 


7-2460 


13-8431 


26-2835 


49-6013 


173-5368 


593*3486 


67 


68 


7-4633 


14*3968 


27*5977 


52-5774 


187-4198 


652-6834 


68 


69 


7-6872 


14-9727 


28*9775 


55-7320 


202-4133 


717*9518 


69 


70 


7-9178 


155716 


30*4264 


59-0759 


218-6064 


789*7470 


70 


71 


81554 


16-1945 


31-9477 


62-6205 


236-0949 


868-7217 


71 


72 


8-4000 


16 8423 


33-5451 


66-3777 


254-9825 


955-5938 


72 


78 


8-6520 


175160 


35-2224 


70-3604 


275-3811 


1051-1532 


73 


74 


89116 


18-2166 


36-9835 


74-5820 


297-4116 


1156-2685 


74 


75 


9 1789 


18-9453 


38-8327 


79-0569 


321-2045 


1271-8954 


75 


76 


9-4543 


19-7031 


40-7743 


83-8003 


346-9009 


1399*0849 


76 


77 


9-7379 


20-4912 


42-8130 


88*8284 


374-6530 


1538*9934 


77 


78 


10-0301 


21-3108 


44-9537 


94- 1581 


404-6252 


1692-8927 


78 


79 


10-3310 


22-1633 


47-2014 


99*8075 


436-9952 


1862*1820 


79 


80 


10-6409 


23*0498 


49-5614 


105*7960 


471*9548 


2048*4002 


80 


81 


10 9601 


23*9718 


520395 


112-1438 


509*7112 


2253*2402 


81 


82 


11-2889 


24*9307 


54*6415 


118-8724 


550-4881 


2478*5643 


82 


83 


11-6276 


259279 


57-3736 


126-0047 


594-5272 


2726*4207 


83 


84 


11-9764 


26*9650 


60*2422 


133-5650 


642-0893 


2999*0628 


84 


86 


12-3357 


28 0436 


63*2544 


141-5789 


693-4565 


3298-9690 


85 


86 


12 7058 


29*1653 


66-4171 


150*0736 


748-9330 


3628*8659 


86 


87 


13*0870 


30*3320 


69-7379 


159*0781 


808*8476 


3991*7525 


87 


88 


13-4796 


31 5452 


73*2248 


168-6227 


873*5555 


4390-9278 


88 


89 


13-8839 


32*8071 


76-8861 


178-7401 


943*4399 


4830-0206 


89 


90 


14-3005 


34*1193 


80*7304 


189-4645 


1018*9154 


5313*0226 


90 


91 


14-7295 


35-4841 


84*7669 


200-8324 


1100-4283 


5844*3249 


91 


92 


15 1714 


36-9035 


890052 


212-8823 


1188*4626 


6428-7574 


92 


93 


15-6265 


38 3796 


93-4555 


225*6553 


1283*5396 


7071-6331 


93 


94 


16-0953 


39-9148 


98-1283 


239-1946 


1386*2227 


7778-7964 


94 


95 


16-5782 


41-5114 


103-0347 


253-5463 


14971205 


8556-6760 


95 


96 


17-0755 


43-1718 


108-1864 


268-7590 


1616-8902 


9412-3437 


96 


97 


17-5878 


44-8987 


113-5957 


284-8846 


1746*2414 


10353-578 


97 


98 


18 1154 


46-6947 


119-2755 


301-9776 


1885-9407 


11388*936 


98 


99 


18-6589 


48 5625 


125-2393 


3200963 


2036-8160 


12527*829 


99 


100 


19-2186 


50-5049 


131-5013 


3393021 


2199-7618 


18780-61S 


100 



■ XMm|i/#— £1 eecomaUted for 70 yeen, at S per eent. firmai m nii 
7*9178, or £7 18«. 4K; at 4 per eent. to lft-5716,or £15 1U.H>-: ■*'' 
£60 U. 64. ; at 8 per eenU to 103*41SS,or £»k U. i|4.; m m- 
£710 14*. Ui^. 



TABLET! 

The 0100111 of Out AnnJptr ^mium to anj nmnlMr of tcm*. 



T^ 


• ptrcau. 


4p«Ca.<. 


Jpw&IlL 


ipBCHlL 


• p>rC«t. 


lOpsCnt. 


r<B 




1-0000 


I -0000 


1-0000 


1-0000 


I-OOOO 


l-oooo 




8-0300 


30400 


S-0500 


3-0600 


a-osoo 


8-1000 






3-0909 


3-iai6 


3-1535 


3-1836 


3-3464 


9-3100 






4-1 B36 


4-3464 


43101 




4-5061 


4-6410 






5-3091 






5-6371 


5-8666 


6-1051 






e-4684 








7-33S9 


T-71i« 






7-6625 




8-1420 


S-393S 


B-922S 


9-487S 






8-6923 


9-SI43 


9-5491 


9-8975 


10-6366 


11-4339 






10-1591 




11-0266 


11-4913 


12-4876 


18-3795 






11-4638 


12-0061 


12-5779 




14-4866 


15^374 


n 




13-80T8 


13-4864 


14-2068 


14-9716 


16-6455 


18-1311 


II 




14-1920 


15-0253 


15-9171 


16-8699 


18-9771 


Sl-3ft43 


11 




15-61 78 


16-6268 


17-7130 


18-8821 


21-4951 


34-5337 


u 




17-0863 


18-2919 


19-5986 


21-0151 


34-2149 


a7-47W 


14 


•15 


18-5989 


20-0236 


21-5786 


23-3760 


37-1531 


3i-r7»i 


is- 




aO-1569 


31-8245 


23-6575 


25-672S 


3ii-,-ta43 


SS-9497 


tl 




ai'76ie 


23-6975 


25-8403 


28-3129 


33-TS03 


40-5447 


IT 




S3-4I44 


25-6454 


28)334 


30-9057 


37-4503 


4S-5993 


U 


19 


251169 


27-6713 


30-S390 


33-7600 


41-4463 


511591 


n 


» 


Se-8T04 


29-7781 


33-0660 


86-7856 


43-7630 


57-3750 


M 


ai 


38-6765 


31-9692 


35-7193 


89-9927 


50-4329 


M-0025 


11 


SI 


30-5368 


34-2480 


38-5053 


43-3933 


55-4568 


71-4087 


a 


as 


32-4539 


36-6179 


41-4305 


46-9938 


60-8963 


79-5430 


n 


34 


34-4265 


39-0826 


44-5030 


50-8156 


66-7648 


88-4973 


34 


23 


36-4593 


41-6459 


47-7271 


S4-8G15 


73-1059 


98-8471 


15 


as 


3S-5.'i30 


44-3117 


51-1135 


59-1564 


79-9544 


109-1818 


M 


a: 


40-:(-96 


47-0W2 


54-6691 


63-7058 


87-3508 


1211i99!( 


17 


as 


42-9309 


49-9676 


S9-4026 


68-5381 


95-3388 




18 


as 


45-2189 


53-9663 


62-3227 


73-6398 


1113-9659 


148-6309 


19 


30 


4:-5;,'S4 


56-0849 


66-4388 


79-0583 


113-2832 


164-4940 


») 


31 


50-0027 


59-32(^3 


70-7608 


84-8017 


133-3459 


181-9434 


81 


32 


52-5tl28 


63-7015 


75-2988 


90-8898 


134-2133 


aoi-13:!- 


31 
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CHAPTER m. 



INSURANCE SHAKES AS AN INVESTMENT. 



A short chapter on Insurance Shares may not be unacceptable to 
our readers ; for while it will be too lat^ to save some of them from 
the bitter experience of the past few years, it may be in time to offer 
a word of warning to many who might otherwise fall victims. Such 
a chapter is also essential to the completion of the design of this work. 

There are thousands of persons who up till quite recently never 
knew any other than the bright side of the Insurance share question : 
some perchance even yet have their knowledge limited to the weekly 
colamns of the Bankers* Circular, the Economtsi, or some other 
" weekly newspaper ;" and as it is rarely that any but the well-con- 
daeted and successful Companies find their way into the columns of 
TBBpectable journals, the public information is necessarily limited. 
Tiun to any of these ordinary lists and what can be more fascinating? 
Ton will fmd that the shares of the Bockf with lOa. paid, command 
£7 15a. in the market. You will find the Provident with £10 paid 
selling for £38, or the Universal with the same amount paid, selling 
for £33 10a. ; or again the Law Life, with £10 paid, selling for £89. 
It is almost wonderful that with such figures everybody's money 
does not go into Insurance shares. But there is ano^er side to the 
picture. It is to be found in the table of offices which have ceased 
to exist, given in our earlier portion of this work. That table 
npplies to Life offices only. We have one in preparation for the 
Jme Offices, and a fearful list it is. Shall we glance at the fate of 
a few of the Offices that lay claim to its space ? What tales of misery 
it brings up to our recollection. It seems but as yesterday that a 
gentleman was in the Queen's Bench Prison for liabilities to the 
extent of £40,000 for having taken ten shares in a babble Insurance 
Company ; or that another gentleman went through the Insolvent 
I Debtors' Court chiefly in consequence of a claim of £2,300 for his 
ahaze of the liabilities of the defunct Covniies Union! A whole list 
of such misfortunes are crowding down to our pen's point. The 
Fresion and North Lancashire Office, in a little less than thzee 
lost all its paid-up capital of £20,000, and the shaiehoUei* 
make up the remaining liabilities ; the Brewers^ Compnrr 
capital, and the shareholders accounted th^naelvea '■ 
eaciping with a call of £2 per share in addition ; tba i 
ita doors with a loss of £3,000; the Lish AlUamoe €t - 
JBath, £18,000; the Beacon npwaids of £40^)00, dm 
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Laurie (ono of the exposers of the rascally West JfuUZetes) had ta 
pay £7,000.^ Then there is the Sea, Fire, Ufe^—io escape from tha 
liabilities of which many have sabmitted to years of exile. Coming 
down to more recent dates we have before us the misfoitmies of the 
State (Fire) Office, the Legal and Commercial and the FroieMiwU; and, 
returning to the Life Offices, the Asylum, the Amazom^ the DeposA 
and General, the National Guardian, the Athenaum, and the Primee sf 
Wales, are amongst the most recent instances of Offices which have 
spread ruin and dismay amongst their shareholders. 

Here, then, we have seen the two extremes of insnranoe specu- 
lation : we may now discuss the subject calmly. In all kinds of 
hazard we must prepare for extremes— extreme sno oc aa c xtyeme 
adversity and consequent disappointment, or even ruin. In the eariy 
days of Proprietary Insurance Offices the hazard was less than now; 
for, if success was slow, it was generally sure. In modem timet 
Companies endeavour to rush into a large business suddenly ; and 
hence the chief point of danger. The object of raising a capitd hj 
shares was originally for the protection of a Company ; but it hu 
become the modem fashion to expend this sum or the greater part of 
it in what is termed (but does not always turn out to be the Act) 
''establishing a business.'* If the business so obtained pioTea Id 
be sound and good it is well for the shareholders. The speoolation 
has succeeded and the expenditure is not regretted. Bat the 
are that a connexion obtained by lavish expenditure will be of 
promiscuous and unstable character — will be a business, in fact* 
requiring the constant aid of capital to carry it on ; but, the capital 
having been expended in obtaining it, the concern has to struggk on 
as best it may. Being no longer able to purchase business it has to 
seek it by ordinary and legitimate means. Agents peroeive the 
change and become dissatisfied. The business falls off or, if sustained 
in amount, suffers in character: had lives being accepted because 
good ones are not offered ; and, finally, the whole thing becomes a 
wreck, and the shareholders, only at this last act of the drama, learn 
the full extent of their liabilities and misfortunes. 

We need not say how many of the modem Offices sit before o«r 
mind's eye for this mournful portraiture ; nor need we say thai sudi 
consequences may, by prudent management, be averted or avoided. 

There is room for all tlie present Assurance Offices : there is room 
for any reasonable number of new ones, provided they can show good 
grounds for springing into existence. But there is no real chance 
for Offices that are not prudently and economically managed. Where 
such conditions exist wo know of no speculation presenting greater 
probabilities of success than Assurance and Insurance Companies : 
consequently we know of no class of shares more calculated to pro- 
duce advantageous investments. Insurance Associations are in their 
verj' nature of slow yroicth ; and their shares will not be expected by 
pnident holders to rise suddenly into value. If the principle of dis- 
tributing the surjdus or profits be an equitable one the value of the 
shares ^vill grow with the growth of the Office : the investment will* 

* Vide " Poet Majraxine and Inmraiiae Monitor.*' 
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tiiearefore, be of a permaneni character; and the ephemeral results, 
looked for from many kinds of Joint Stock CJompanies, are not to be 
looked for here. 

In the list of shares given at the dose of this chapter we have 
adopted three distinct classifications in addition to a miscellaneous 
table. The first table relates to shares in Companies doing life 
huamesB only. The second to Companies combining the business of 
Life and ^Ve Insurance under the same deeds or charters ; and the 
third table comprises Offices doing Fire business only. 

A few words may be said by way of explanation of this classifi- 
cation. Offices doing life business only, if properly conducted, are 
Btibject, after the first few years, to very slight fluctuations in their 
nortality ; and provided, therefore, they be economically ^ as well as 
•kilfully managed, their shares may be looked upon as certain ulti- 
mately to become valuable : their value being dependent upon (1) 
^e character of the business transacted — (2) its amount, and (3) the 
proportion of profits apportioned to the shareholders under the deed. 

We have dready (p. 248) offered some remarks upon the impro- 
priety of Life and Fire business being so combined as that the losses 
shall be paid out of one common fund. The nature of Fire business 
18 sach as to render it far more fluctuating in profit or loss than Life 
business. K the fluctuation be on the side of loss, then the life funds 
— ^r the funds necessary to meet the claims under the life policies — 
will be encroached upon, and both policy-holders and shareholders 
wiU, in all probability, suffer. The custom is, fortunately, almost 
disoontinued in the present day ; and the existing Offices which were 
originally so constituted have mostly attained to a position of safety. 
Still we cannot look upon shares in such Companies as nearly so 
desirable as those in established Life Offices, and hence we place 
them in the second class. The elements of risk still exist, however 
large and apparently successful the business may have become. 

The third list is confined to the shares of Fire Offices only : that 
is, Offices who either do no life business — as the Phcmix or the 
CamUy—oT to Companies worked with Life Offices, but having dis- 
tinct funds and deeds, as the Sun or the ImperiaL That a Fire busi- 
ness may be managed so as to pay, and to pay well, there can be no 
donbt ; but, to this end, great care and caution must be exercised in 
Hiese days of vigorous and almost unscrupulous competition. To 
▼oung JHre Offices we may give three words of advice : — 1. Avoid 
large rieks. 2. Avoid adjoining risks, 3. Avoid hazardous risks. 
What are technically called first-class risks pay better than all 
others whatever rate of premium may be secured. The Essex 
EeanonUe Fire Office, for many years, insured first-class dwelling 
lioiises and their contents at Is. per cent ; and, while it confined its 
attention to this description of business, it paid well although its 
business was comparatively small. When its managers became more 
ambitious., and launched out into more hazardous risks the decline of 
the Office soon became apparent, and an amalgamation was the result. 

It must be borne in mind that while most of the Insurance 
Companies founded since 1862 come under the operation of the 
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Limited Liability Law, the Companies foimded before ihai period 
do not as a role possess tbat advantage. In our lemaiks opon 
Mixed Offices (Div. III. chap. 6) we have shown how, by the intio- 
dnction of special clauses in the policies, the liability of dareholdeii 
has been attempted to be limited. In Companies which hsve 
obtained a special Act of Incorporation, or a Royal Charter, tiie 
liability is generally limited. The ordeal through which Companies 
pass to obtain such privileges is generally very severe. This non- 
limitation of liability is an important point to be remembered by 
investors in the -shares of Insurance Companies ; bat it is sndi an 
obvious one that we do not intend to enlarge upon it. 

Finally, as we have elsewhere remarked, a change has oome awm 
the practice of Assurance Companies calculated to lessen the proba- 
bilities of those large profits resulting to shareholders which we see 
in the case of some of the earlier Companies. Persons intending to 
assure their lives now look to Offices which divide, at least, the greater 
portion of their profits amongst the policy-holders : and the period at 
which a division of profits commences dates earlier in the history of 
the Company than in days gone by. Instead of waiting twenty yeanb 
as did the Equitable, we expect now to see it stated on the proapectai 
of a new Office that the first division of profits will be at the expira- 
tion of five or seven years from the commencement ; and it is imzdy 
that the managers of a Company, whatever its position, will muster 
the courage — or shall we say the honesty — fairly to state that in oob- 
sequence of the heavy preliminary expenses incident to the estab- 
lishment of an Office in the present day there is no surplus to divide 

On the contrary, with a view to establish confidence, the largest 
possible bonus is given to the policy-holders; and, under such cir- 
cumstances, the shareholders naturally expect to participate in the 
good furtune of the Office; hence double claims are made on its funds; 
the foundations of misfortune are laid ; and, finally, the adage be- 
comes realized that " a thing too good is always dangerons." 

Taking the cautions here presented for what they are worth and 
adding, as any business man may do, the still more obvious one of 
seeing, before applying for shares, that the character of the pereons 
with whom we shall place ourselves in contact by the contemplated 
step are respectable, trustworthy, and competent to conduct the busi- 
ness they have undertaken, the reader may determine upon the desi- 
rability of entering upon this class of Assurance investment. We 
trust that the day has gone by for looking upon Insurance shareSi 
promiscuously taken, as amongst the most hazardous and ruinous of 
adventures ; and, taking courage in the fact that the fiercest storms 
are succeeded by the mildest calms, wo bring this chapter to a con- 
clusion : — Nothing venture, nothing have," being the motto which 
the goddess of fortune has inscribed over the portals of her templsL 
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CHAPTEB L 



GUIDE TO THE SELECTION OF AN ASSUSANCK OFFICIL 



*' The shrewd, practical sense, with which Enffliihinen are acca sto med to . 

most matters of peconiary interest, woold, if applied eamestlj to eiiqaizica as to 
Life Assorance Comninies, soon lead manj to disoorer that other snuJl aal ■■- 
important points of diflference are soiTered to dirert attention firom real and sab- 
stantisl grounds of preference or oi objec^on. Plans of apparent adfantage to 
assurers which have been, sabstantiallj, long adopted, are dre«ed up in mm 
garbs, and brought out with new names as distinctiTe featores of new Com|iaBSL 
And what little there is of real norelty will often be found, if ckaelj investiHlid. 
as to its results in practioe, to be of almost infinitesimal Talne, oompaiea witt 
those great and solid adrantages of which the proportion afforded 1^ diftmit 
Companies is the real matter for inquiry. But it is easier to eontrive sodi attrae- 
tire allurements than to manage a Company with economy and skill, «> as to 
attract business br showing actual resnlta. Falladons pmsp ec ta wiU thenfae 
continue to be held out ; and the only effectual protection for the public will be 
found in their own good sense and intelligence.** — Jfr. Frtdtriek Ck^phm'* 
FamphUt on Life Offices. 

All that has been said in the previous chapters of this work is 
intended to prepare for, and aid in, the solution of the one f]^reat pro- 
blem — the selection of an Office, Agents require this informadon. 
Persons who intend to assure, if possible, still more so. As the 
latter, however, generally draw their information from the former, 
we shall address ourselves more particularly to Agents : it is they 
who extend the blessings of life assurance ; it is they who should, 
as far as possible, make themselves masters of its details. 

The subject appears to admit of, and indeed to require, a double 
process of treatment. We must not only indicate what is to be 
sought for, but also what is to be avoided. The mariner with eager 
eye seeks the beacon light, and with steady hand steers away from 
the danger it indicates. What the beacon is to the mariner, we hope 
to be to the Assurance Agent : giving him sufficient light to guidfi 
hb course : sufficient warning to keep him clear of danger. 

We have at this point more than at any other, to avoid any 
expression of partiality. It is no part of our purpose to advocate ooe 
class of Offices over another. But it is an essential part of oar par- 
pose to indicate sound from unsound principles, to discriminaid 
between those principles which are calculated to lead to sacoe«; 
and those which are fallacious, and likely to produce disappointment 
and disaster, lliis can be done with strict impartiality. All pre- 
vious writers, who have had the science of the subject truly at ' 
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lather than the advancement of any paiticnlar prinoiple or Office, 
have deemed it necessary to utter words of warning regarding the 
danger which appeared to be gradually surrounding the practice of 
Life Assimmce. These appear to be chiefly of two classes : 1. That 
the public was being led to expect too much; and 2. That the 
bene^ts which the system is really capable of affording were 
becoming wilfully distorted and perverted. 

Dr. Price, who, as the reader knows, was one of the earliest prac- 
tical writers on the subject, pointed out with much earnestness the 
great importance, in order to the ** safety " of Life Offices, that their 
affairs should be under the inspection of able mathematicians. 
** Melancholy experience," he says, ** shews that none but mathema- 
ticians are qualified for forming and conducting schemes of this 
kind. Li short, dangerous mistakes may sometimes be committed if 
the affairs of such Societies are not managed frugally, carefully, and 
prudently.** Mr. Francis Baily, who, like Dr. Price, rendered good 
aervice in exposing the fallacies of many of the early Assurance and 
Annuity schemes, passed in review in the first portion of this work, 
illustrates the caution required in carrying out a Life Assurance as 
contrasted with Fire Insurance. " A person," he says, '' who makes 
an insurance against Fire, is content if the Office at which he insures 
possesses the present confidence of the public and of himself, since 
he may remove the policy to any other Office whenever he doubts its 
stability or responsibleness. Not so (he justly adds) with a Life 
Assurance. For a policy of that kind once entered into cannot he 
removed without contiderahle loss and inconvenience to the party" Then 
he comes to the gist of the matter : '' As the claim may not become 
due for 20, 30, or 40 years, (nay, perhaps, for more than half a 
oentuiy) it therefore particularly behoves him to be satisfied not 
only with the present flourishing state of the Society, hut with the prospect 
of its permanency, and future solvcdcy," Mr. Babbage has written in 
tiie same strain. Professor de Morgan shows still further grounds 
for caution. '< A Life Office," he says, " may be in reality insolvent 
many years before the symptoms of hankruptcy come on!" He 
admits that an Office which has been in a state of insolvency may, 
by introducing a better system, " or by the mere force of circum- 
stances," recover its position. '* But," he continues, " I throw this 
part of the argument (though it shows a strong principle of vitality 
inherent to the constitution of such Offices) out of the question ; 
far turdy no sane and honest person would trifle with important 
fmaUers so far as to assert that the possihility of temporary insolvency 
to he redeemed hy the chapter of accidents, or prudence when it was 
wanted, should enter into the deltherate caleulations on which men should 
he invited to stake the existence of their children," 

A host of writers follow with the same views. We do not require 
to quote them. The truth from one source is as great as the truth 
from a hundred. Still where so many considerations exist, it is well 
to 880 that none which are of importance are passed over ; and, above 
all» we are desirous of showing that the principles we lay down have 
the support of older and wiser heads than our own. Various writers 
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lend various aspects to the caution to be employed. Passing fron 
the great mathematicians above quoted, we come amongst a batch 
who may be termed, by way of distinction, the moral writers on the 
assurance question. They guard us against the deceptions and 
dangers of untoward appearances with an enthusiasm worthy of their 
cause. Mr. Pocock points out the importance of being satisfied 
" that the parties having the management of the Office are well 
known to the mercantile world as men of substance, integrity, and 
intelligence, rather than pers'.ns with imputing titles, such as, in fact, 
are dailv annoimced as ManaLjors and Directors of manv of the 
speculations of tlie present time : for it should alteays be home is 
mind tJmt the great ohjt^ri to he obtained is prudent maitageMent, amd 
a car pf ill inrestnifnt of the funds of the Society.'* Another of the 
same school reniiiKls us. as, intleed we have alreadv seen, and shall 
-lo well here agriin to note, that many of the most Houri-shing Offices 
now in existence l:iejrin htmbhj, and have workeil their way up into 
S4:>lid an«l substantial Institutions, *' not by catch-penny imstrumen- 
talities. but on deliberate calculation, and on wt-ll-direetcd and 
c*)ntinutMl efforts.'* And a third, addressing himself to the rtO'len 
of the P'M M^ija:iiie, the {xigt-s of whith are ever open to such 
advice and can t inn, says. '* It is admitted, by all prudent i>erson?, that 
previously to deposit invr money with a b>inker, we should have 
und« lubiL-d evidvnce of the solvency and ability- to pay all demands 
wIru ly-quiri'il.'* And he asks. '-If such is a necess:iry pn-caution 
with a I'luk'-r. h ir uivrh m,r*: >^o with a Life AssurinO'.* C'riifiiny. 
with wl.i.h a r -iitrat-t lias been m:v\:- t'l i-av an aiiniiU sum i" i»r> 
villi.- f :r a rvrrain O"iiriiii:»-Tioy, \YlniKVi.r >ucli an ^vvu: ir.\\ ha]'|>vn. 
whirli >\\m r:tiiii"r !«■• with-Intwu liut at a LTear SiKTilicc V" 

Thi; l.i-r wiit'T I'l'ls us ali:K'.>t t" a thnin-ial a-ii'-'-t "f the Oise. 
This w.; >li ill «!"■:! with i'ri>i.'ntlv. AVe IriVi- vot on»' "r tw-i if the 
iiinral wrirors t- <li<i !.»>»• i-f. •• To our luin-l.*' s-u"s an-c]; r vl Lh-.-r-.'. 
*■ incnuij "ir.il'Iy tl:-.^ u.-'St iiii|i'rtaiit ]■= iiit i?. tli^it a parent wr.-n 
aViouT t'l I'L-rf-Tiu. wlnt wr- «• >ii>i'lir t-.i !'•• the h"ly tlury «.•!' pr-'^vi-ii.-.;; 
f'lr hi"* fiiiiilv. -li'MiM bo eii.iMed t«» iudirt* iV-r hiiu^eli wlierhvr the 
.S.icietv iut" whi.-h he is al."«ut tu enter. i> one whji.h i<5 lixelv to 
deceive liiui at a time \vli».n deCej'Ti'.ui is ni«.'St d'i'!"r:ible. aiil its 
♦'ffec:s i>. rl,-i|i> irredrMi:iaV'le." — sUeh inf-.Tiuatiuu it is the purj-'Sc ■.:* 
the present elnpter i".i funiish. 

Th»' f ll'-win;^ reui'^irk'* we c-^mmend to our readers, as l«oarir*ir 
stron;^!v on the ijulijeet I -e tore us : — 

" I.!:*- r V: :■■« ar-* "r-.zi ::.•• ? ]'"• pr'-v:.-:- n :';r t>iv v.: !-^w ani 'h'" ■.■■rT!.:iii. lY.-y r\'?-z'.\ 
j-^r:.:: -. : :':i ■ -.■.:•_•- i' :i :::"'-*im-- : >^ v-. .'/ f,. *r.ff, tl. ■■.*'. r.. .f' • ■ .• , •■ j ■ ■ .» 
j.ii/|'. , .■ >' I .■■■■■: ^ ■ ■ ' . M »• ■;.»! '.r /' .'»r 1. 1. •• !.»/,'• / '■ ,/■ !. ii.'-. ;; • •-..-■ .' ;' "- : •' ii 
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Do not these lemarks apply as well to ei^teen 'sixty-seven as to 
eighteen 'forty-six, the year to which they were particularly directed ? 
The numerous Insurance Clompanies now winding up in the Court 
of Chancery afford an answer I Here is some advice wafted from 
the other side of the AUantie: brother Jonathan has the credit of 
being far-seeing in these matters : — 

" If the Office be eatabltBhed no difficulty need be experienced in ascertaining bow it 
has acted towards its members. Has it invariablv kept them in the dark in reference 
to its affairs P Does it hold its meetings with closed doors, that it may offeetnally 
conceal the condition of its business P Has it dealt honourably with embarrassed 
members, and been governed in its settlement of claims by the spirit rather than by 
the letter of the assurance contract P If the answers to the interrogatories be not 
ntiafaotory, have nothing to do with it ; avoid it as you would an Indiana bank-note. 
If ntisfactor^ then look a little further. Scan closely its published accounts. Mark 
wktU proporttou Us realised capital bears to its age and its income. Should you discover, 
a$ perhaps you will, that an Uffice boasts of its position as the result of years of businesSf 
wiMomt being ahle to show inrtested means equal to a year's income^ set that Offce down as 
toUtringj and therefore undesirable as the ague. If subscribed capital, mrtmiums, and all 
have been expends in providing gilt ginaerhread incident to a start, aired your steps to 
more economical quarters. Begin next to look for genteel professional tricks. Remember 
that an English Railway King descended to the kitchen to cook accounts, and that 
Life Assurance luminaries may be tempted to imitate his example. A gridiron is not 
a vulgar thing when handled with kid-gloves. Look out then for cooking / It may be 
that five years' mortality is made to look like that of six, for the purpose of estabhsh- 
ing credit for care and good fortune in selection. It may be that the present value of 
the * charge ' on loading has been capitalised as well as the present value of the 
net premium, without also capitalising the present value of the future expcnues. 
Mishnst all my8tei7, all wise winks and sagacious shakes, and rest not satisticd till 
joa discover an Office whose balance-sheet and mode of dealing accord with your 
ideas as a common-place business man.*' * 

The foregoing considerations lead to three distinct and important 

conclusions, viz. : — 

1. That great knowledge is required for the successful conduct of 
an Assurance Office. 

2. That great integrity of purpose is required on the part of pro- 
moters and conductors of Life Offices to render them secure and 
prosperous. 

3. Tliat the utmost vigilance and caution is required on the part of 
persons intending to assure, in order to guard themselves against 
heing deluded from the solid advantages of quiet and well-conducted 
Offices, into those more showy ana ephemeral Offices of which 
modem times have been so prolific. 

It is against the evils implied under the third head that we have 
still further to direct the attention of the leader. The author of 
Life Assurance, its Schemes, etc, says : — 

** It is a bold, and perhaps presumptuous, assertion for the enlightened era of 1852 : 
yet we venture to declare, that notwithstanding the publicity given to tlio scheme 
the general public continues to be almost as ignorant of the real pretensions and character 
of Ltfe Assurance as it was a century ago, otherwise there would scarcely be found so 
many ready dupes to the preposterous promises of impudent speculators, nor haply so 
froitfbl a supply of those visionary and extravagant schemes to which, to tho regret of 
the sober-minded, every passing hour is giving birth. Bettor," continues the writer, 
** the total obscurity of turmer years, than the present glimmering of perception, which 

only enables men to view the subject in a false and delusive light 

The ^Lcility with which new Assurance Offices are set on foot, the tempting promisew 
wHb which each new scheme is baited together witii the abuses, which ill-directed 
oompetition amongst the established Societies has introduced into practice, have, in 
too many instances, lulled public caution to sleep, and converts a scheme of infinite 

•Fmapkld by George Sheppard, Assistant Actuary qf tkt CoModa Ufe A»8uranei 

Compamy, 
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nmUy and jakUantkropy imto tmef tke maUd tpteuUHM pnMdi ef 1k§ ^ ,. 

Manj miscalled impfrovementB, inrtead of being baaed on pradent ralrtilationi, bavt 
been nuhly and hastily built apon looae hypothesis; and, so £ar from nltunat^ 
bestowing any promised benefiti, will only be prodoctiTe of iniadiief and dunp- 
pointment." 

Mr. Samuel Brown adds, in the same strain, '' There is too nmoh 
reason to fear that many of the schemes and modifications of JAh 
Assurance in the present day have been introduced rather by the 
ardour or the pressure of competition, than by the sober judgment to 
choose only what ¥rill, in the end, be mutually beneficial to the Com- 
panies and the assured." The large amount too frequently paid away 
in commission, in order to popularise such new features, he justly 
pronounces as an unnecessary waste to the assured, " and a loss to 
their fjEunilies which they will some day discover and r^:ret" 

Then we have to say a few words about "cheap premiums,*' 
** gingerbread prospectuses," and the fieJlacy of gre&t names for busi- 
ness purposes. These are all evils to be guarded against, and re- 
peatedly enforced, because by these things the unwary are most 
frequently entrapped. The '* bonus question " is also one of great 
danger. On all Uiese points, suggestions and cautions will be offered. 
The reader must not be impatient with these details : — ^properly 
studied, they enable him to combat the schemes and devices of a 
thousand crafty heads who have sedulously surrounded the practice 
of Life Assurance with apparent advantages, the wMoundnesi of wbidi 
can only be fully discerned and deprecated by those who have 
studied, and not those who have simply glanced over the subject. 

It is a peculiarity of the popular works on Life Assurance, that 
they continually impress upon the reader that great "caution" is re- 
quired ; but (too frequently) do not furnish the information upon 
which that caution should be based. The tendency, therefore, is to 
deter the persons consulting such works from assuring at all : whereas 
it is their true purpose to popularise the principle, but to guard their 
readers against the evils and errors of the practice. Too many of the 
prospectuses issued by the Offices themselves have this tendency : and 
on this point we shall offer some special remarks on our chapter to 
Agents. When the reader becomes aa|uainted with all the great 
authorities on the science and practice of Life Assurance, and when 
he finds them all continuously, and, so to speak, unanimously, point- 
ing to the evils and abuses which have crept in, his mind becomes 
impressed with the importance of guarding his friends against them. 
He then acts from the force of conviction, and not simply upon mere 
superficial information, easily acquired, and as easily forgotten. It yt 
with this view that we have loaded our text with authorities ; and in 
the progress of the work we have had numerous acknowledgmenta 
that our intention has been appreciated. 

We now proceed with our task. Mr. Chaplin of the Edinbmrgk 
Life Office, lays it down in his excellent little pamphlet, that ** the 
real points to be considered in making selection are of a large and 
prominent kind ; such as the safety and stability of the Company ; 
the rate at which property has been found to accumulate and increase 
when entrusted to their keeping, and the like. Xot such very small 
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mattera as the payment of two or three ponnds, more or less, in an 
operation involving the safety of thousands." Mr. Currie, in his 
useful little guide, also urges the importance of respectability and 
standing: — "Regard should be had rather to the stability of the 
Company, and its undoubted means to maintain its engagements, than 
to the apparently trifling benefit which might arise from lesser pay- 
wunts,** Mr. Langley, in his excellent Vdde Mecum, mentioTis, more 
in detail, " The chief points to be held in view in coming to a decision 
on the merits of an Assurance Office." These he says are 1. The 
age of the Company, and the financial position obtained in the time. 
2. The rates adopted, and the Tables of mortality on which they are 
founded. 3. The profits allotted, and if a Mixed Company, whether 
it proposes to become Mutual. 4. The character of the Directors 
6. The habits and character of the Manager.^ 6, The peculiar* 
features of the Office." On all the more important of these points 
the reader will already have had full information. The world would 
welcome from the hands of Mr. Langley a work elucidating the fourth 
and fifth heads of his summary I The records of the Police and In- 
solvency Courts would render him some aid in his enquiry I 

But if it should be shown that all the names on a prospectus are 
respectable, it must not be taken for granted from that circumstance, 
that an Office is in a sound and healthy condition. Nearly a half- 
century ago, Mr. Charles Babbage ofiered the following observations 
on this point : — 

"The readiness with which gentiemen of respectability, wealth, and intelligence 
allow their names to be attach^ to Companies with whoee proceedinf^ they are bat 
litUe acquainted if much to be regretted. , . , . It becomes thertfore esspUial 
for every one to examine and jvdge for himself and not to be led away ichen selecting an 
C^feefor asfvring his life by high sounding names. A want of proper attention to this 
point, * he adds, ** may be the means of occasioning disappomtment and loss to the 
mftartonate individual, who, whilst following the shadow, loses sight qf the substance.** 

And still more recently the Messrs. Chambers have found it neces- 
sary to repeat this warning. In their Journal of July, 1855, speaking 
of " Bubble Companies," they say — " One of the saddest features of 
the whole afifair is tlie facility with which men of some social, and 
even political standing, lend their names to countenance these con- 
cerns. They cannot be always aware of the unsoundness ; but if 
they were to take due care belbre granting permission to have their 

* Kr. Babbage offers some remarks bearing npon the question of the influence of 
Managers over the affairs of a Company, and shows how this may be overthrown :— 
** Persons unable of themselves to form an estimate of the merits of an Office, some- 
timee jud^ that it must be good from the known skill and ability of the Actuary who 
eonducts it ; and on the other hand, if any inconsistency or impropriety in its pro- 
eaedinffs is pointed out, the defect is almost invariably imputed to the same ufiicer. 
Kow the degeee of knowledge possessed by persons so situated at the different Institu- 
tiona is exceedingly various, passing through all degrees, from the most superficial 
Mquirements, derived merely from the routine of an Office, up to the most profound 
knowledge of the subject. Unfortunately, however, for the public, tlie power they 
p ow cs i is not always equal to the weight which is due to their integrity and know- 
led^ ; and whatever may be the excellence of any regulation they propose, or the 
advice they offer, it is frequently neutralized by passing through the ordeal of a Board 
e< Direetors^far too intent upon profit, and who in their joint capacity esteem it no 
M|[imdation to sanction measures which they would be very sorry to be considered as 
•etttg npoQ in tlieir characters aa individnaJs." We could strengthen this witii aa 
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names printed in prospectuses and advertisements, they oonid not fail 
to be warned of the real character of the act they are requested to 
commit. There is, tn fact, a loose morality in giting names to pMie 
institHtions vithout at the same time giving personal attention to their 
concerns, which is altogether reprehensil»le" 

Tliis is hardly a hupeful aspect of things ; but unfortunately it is. 
in many instances, too true. We are gradually approaching the 
financial aspect of the question ; although we can ourselves add little 
to that we have already stated in the chapters on the '* Finance of 
Life Assurance," and " Assurance Accounts." There are. however, 
several important considerations attaching to this part of the subject 
which have been well handled by other writers, of which we desire 
our readers to have the benefit. 

Mr. Samuel Brown says, in reference to the delusive character of 
large figiures in reports and balance-sheets : — 

** It cannot be too oflen and too forciblj impresMd on the mind of the ordi 
anarer, that the amoont of stock in the fonds of other secnrities. which he is p!^ 
to consider as capital available for anv parpo«3. bat especially for the parpoae of boac 
divided amon&r^t the members, if. in tlieir opinion, it is increasini? too fast, is Jto yai^ 
vhatttrer to the actual comditioH of the Society. One company may hare doablel^ the 
Talae of its accumnlationii, and yet be in a state of bankmptcj. by having more than 
doubled its liabilities : whilst another, with a mach slower apparent increoM, may be 
in a position to ^ve a laree per centage of hon^ fuie profits out of a fund, which may 
appear a miserable pittance, when compared with that of its more Hajliiwj^ nei^- 
bour " 

"SMiile the ^orth British Berieicer, with whom the reader has now 
gn>wn f\\miliar, adds the following caution on the lx»niis question : — 

" It r.:rrh»fr f 'H'-'x^. thit in proportion as the rat^? charsre*! for a.«urar.».v are *«*. 
th** pr.rpl'is. ' r pr- ti* ixv'A will h»> swi.-l'vl an-l acjran-Iizod. In s^nae of *.h--» S'-.i*-":^ 
whicli aro stiil |i*as-'.l ,."ir we ^h^■|^lM p^rLapa ratlierfiar, wliich are o.-mp-llt-i hv :he:r 
cons^tution. which th^^y have no power to alter), to u*e the N'"»rthaiiipS>n T*bi«r rz 
M'.'r*a'.:ry. ih^ <'.ir] \'i^ arising anmuilly is vi.tt creat. In proy^i-rtiin To •>!■■■» arc- ::st "f 
such surpb;- i? t:.-^ p'jwi^r i-f an Offi-.-o increased to jrivo oin? olass the a h*antafe -^er 
ani'th'-r in t!i»? 'iivisi n. anl by tho «.l»K*hiration of lar^*^ b-inu**^-* to -iizzle tho publ:i? 
with im.iu'inary luTi-.-ritH. 77*. atnount or thr Iionu*»s perio*fira^^-/ thcl-ir'd f^fknoi ^cr^ 
a tru* t- ^t i^t ti' f.ri*fi'nti/ of aTfy lH.*titutinn. That amount m^iy arift frrm u^nja 
faf*^ .^f^'i'tttftf^/ Ttih^' , and txacting large ratts €U much as from t/:t:\rj ■/•yod tins omS 
fort (iff rt' int'.<tni'.nt.-t 

'• Tt h-'O-.m-^-s incuml'Ont up^n him fthe awurer) to c^nsiJor what will be the lv*x 
in tli'- In:.' r".:n. ^.n-l t» r-'m'Tnhor that as. ao-x-niine to a h^m'^ly j-hn*?*. he cana-:^ 
eat Iii-? CAK-' ar. 1 liavt* it. if ho joins a yr-un? Orfioe which iL-cIar''.- t--.^ fa'-.'-' v»»*r» 
duriiij" til- lirr*. f»»w years. wh:l«» a number of m-^mber?, by ilyin:? -^ff, an i Vvt ^vir."* 
thi-ir l-.n'!--..-:. r"in away with far more than th*»ir fair «hare of prnrj>. bi"» ria« a 
mi'i^. iinn.n-.'r.t ri.'k '^f n-"! only not so^^'irimr hi? phar^ of those pT.nt?. ' wf »» ►! "* 'f.-tj 
th' r^ifita' •■ ?'i fo'i/i uiffi/ a.i*ur*tf to him. Wo fear that t*."^ many Asjuran-o » ^tfx 
are V.ti.-^ sj--n*'.jr:r-i. 'ivin^' «"»n the ppvluce cf thoir own fM>*t'0^\f-* : j^t t..at th«^ time 
mw-i*. m-'-t a-'-iP' V.y I'-aio whon. bavins: I'^^t a cortain number of thoir r* l:*y-h~I i^rs 
by 'K':t*h, th'-vw:!l h*'-!'. .m^ bankrupt. Poraons" have be-n aoon*t. -m** I tii C'-nsiier 
t.i-:r iif-^-j-- '.:■•.:■* a* ?.\:'r .a.s B.mk ot' Emrland n-'to^. an-l it hii.« U^^n .-t^^n obs-^rre-i 
that, .'x ■•■: ^ in ■ !>• -r I'vo frauiiult-nt instances, n^^ Life < lifi-'O:* havo ta:!'.--3. In sariTSff 
th:«." ''• nriii'i'-s 'ii" wri'-r. " It is fi'rir"tton that their liabilitie." havo t-"* be jfcit'si at 
a 'ii-tir* -Jiiy. a*. 1 thi' '.n rnany. like bankrupt morcliant*. maybe apparently la 
grt.-a*. ;irHi' n?', b-vai-o rh-.-ir hill? have not come to maturity." 

Th i s wr i I • • r q not <• s tho Qua rk rhj Ee r i** w of Oct nl v»r. 1 S.'^ . i n which 

the th'-n rxi>tiiiir <)tlicos won* cUisisified un«k-r fiur hv.ids. viz.: 

of 'j'u* ml st-ihilifif, a salutary flnt*\ prohafionary an«l t^xyrrimentiL 

Uii'Lr tlif lir>T. liv inL-liKlos all Offices that have existed twenty- -ad 

years ami iijiw.irls ; under the second, those of fourteen to twcnty- 

onc years ; uuJor the third, those of seven to fourteen : and voiia 
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the fonrih those of an existence less than seven years. We must, 
however, caution the reader against placing too much reliance on 
the age of an Office, without taking other circumstances into account. 

We have now passed in review nearly all those outward and 
obvious considerations regarding the character and position of Assur- 
ance Offices, by which persons not famUiar with Uie science of the 
subject, or the inward working of the Offices, can judge of their 
relative advantages. This is one great point accomplished ; but it is 
only one. While no person with this knowledge need fall into un- 
sound Offices, it does not follow that it will lead him to appreciate 
the most advantageous of the sound Officea As there arc different 
degrees of badness, so there are different degrees of goodness. A 
person having the knowledge necessary to discriminate between good 
and bad, will next require to be enabled to chose between good and 
better. In other words, seeing that there are different degrees, he 
will desire the best It is to this latter object that we have more 
particularly addressed' ourselves during the progress of this work ; 
although on arriving at this chapter we have felt it incumbent upon 
BS to bring into a collected form all that appertained to the question 
of selection. While the majority of Agents may have little need of 
mnch that has been said, there are yet many to whom this rudimen- 
tary information vdll be of the greatest service. 

By way of indicating the nature of the branch of the enquiry we 
are now approaching, and by way of introduction thereto, we may 
ask the reader's attention to the dictum of de Morgan : 

" The following consideratioiis might be addressed to any one who intends to insnre 
hit life : Yoa are aware that the premium demanded of yon is arowedly more than has 
hitherto Been found sofficient for the porpoee, the reason being that it is impossible to 
attUe the exact amount, on accoont of oar not knowing wheuier the future and the 

Sit will coincide in living Uie same law of mortality, and the same interest of money, 
e surplus arising from tnis orercharge, for the future existence of which it is hun- 
dreds to one, is now at your own dispood, and ^ou must choose between the one Office 
wnd. another, according to your intentions with regard to its ultimate destination. 
WSnUy, if you doubt the ^neral security of the plan of Insurance, and are desirous of 
an abeolnte guarantee, independently of accumulations from premiums, there are 
Offices which will, in consideration of the surplus aforesaid, pledge their proprietary 
capitals for the satisfaction of your ultimate demand upon them. Secondly ^ if being of 
tiie opinion aforesaid, you think the vohoU surplus too much to pay for the guarantee, 
there are Proprietary [Mixed] Offices which retain a part of the profit in consideration 
of the risk of their capital, and return the remainder. Thirdlv, if you wish the surplus 
inremium, as fast as it is proved to be such, to be applied in ooviating the necessity of 
any further overcharges, there are Offices which divide the profits duriag the life of 
the insured by the means of a reduction of premium. Fourthly, if you wish the surplus 
to accumulate, and feeling confidence in your own life, are willing to risk losing it (the 
surplus remember) entirely if you die young, on condition of having it proportionably 
increased if you live to be old, there are Offices which divide all or most or the profits 
among old members. Fifthly, if you would prefer a certainty of profit, die when you 
nay, there are Offices wluch at once admit new members who die early ig a full par- 
ticipation in all advantages. The choice between these several modes must be made 
hy yourself, according to your own inclinations, views of fairness, or particular cir- 
eumstancea.'* 

Or the learned professor might have added, according to your 
knowledge of the relative advantages of these different modes. 

We may now enter a little into the details of several of the most 
prominent points of consideration, as just put forward. 

With respect to the relative advantages of the Mixed^ Mulualf and 
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Proprietary systems of Assurance, these ha^e been alreadj follj dis* 
cnssed in a chapter devoted to that purpose. We have miAtwr 
further to add, and therefore refer the rc^er back to pages 19§ 
and 210. 

Again, on the subject of honuaes, we have simply to refer tlia 
reader back to pages 307-357. 

On the subject of premiums, a few additional remarks may be Imib 
offered with advantage. We have abready, and more than onoe, 
referred to the fallacy of '* cheap premiums." Still cases arise in 
which cheapness, combined with security, is a decided advantage. 
The Tables of premiums, given at pages 272, 273, and 276. afbrd 
the means of arriving at the *' cheapness." The mode of testing the 
" security " is a more difficult matter. The usual course is to select 
some Proprietary Office of good standing : although the non-partiGi- 
pating branches of the Mixed Offices offer, in most cases, equal 
advantages. But by far the greater number^ of policies are issoed 
on the participating scale — and here cheapness, unless combined 
not only with safety but ^-ith liberal bonus advantages, is an entire 
delusion. Thus an Office charging veiy low premiums, and giving 
very small bonuses, or none at all, may be and will be in the end fkt 
less advantageous than an Office charging even the highest rates, and 
giving corresponding advantages. But an Office charging moderate 
premiums, and making fair bonus additiuns, is likely to do a 
business than the Offices with the very high or very low 
because while embodying the idea of safety they suit the convenienoe 
of a larger number of persons. 

It is possible, however, that with two Offices, charging the sawtM 
rates of premium, aud being equally secure, the advantages will vary. 
The first step towards a solution in such a case, would be to turn to 
the "Bonus Table," pages 314-318, and ascertain if the same propor- 
tion of profits is in each case divided amongst the assured. It maj 
happen that one is a Mutual Office, dividing all its profits, the other 
a Mixed Office, dividing only a portion; or it may hapjien, that in 
all these outward respects these Offices are identical, yet that the 
bonuses vary considerably. Still, seeking a solution, we should 
suppose that one of the Offices did a larger business than the other, 
and perhaps by that means brought down the cost of management to 
a lower avprajre, and perhaps also secured less fluctuation in its mor- 
tality. But it might happen that the Office doing the smaller busi- 
ness gave the best bonuses. In that case our mind would naturallr 
revert to several other circumstances which, in the aggregate, or even 
individually, might exercise considerable influence. Chief amongst 
these we should require to know the strictness and faithfulness of 
the mediCal examinationj and whether any other than first-rate live* 
were accepted. Next we should enquire as to the energy and ability 
of the managementy and as arising out of this last the chjiracter of the 
inrrstmenls, Tliese last considerations have indeed much more to do 
with the success of an Office, and the realization ol profits tlian the 
mere amount of business effected, or simply the proportion of profits 
divided, can ever have. 
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Bat the question of premiums has yet another bearing. Take the 
lae of two Offices giving equal bonus advantages, but varying in 
the rate of premium chaiged. For the purpose of comparison we 
will take one Office using the English Life Table, with a " chaige " 
of 20 per cent, (as shown at p. 260) and the Northampton Table with- 
out any loading, as shown on the same page. Assume two persons, 
. A and B, assure for £1,000 each at age 30. A pays a premium 
^ regulated by the English Table, which at the age named would be 
£24 9«. 2d. per annum, which we may here define to be a *' mode- 
/ rate" premium. B pays the Northampton premium of £ 26 13«. 4d 
— annual difference £2 4s. 2d. ; so that A might assure for £ 1,100 
for the same premium as B would pay for £1,000, and would there- 
fore, whenever his death may happen, have secured an advantage of 
£100. Such cases are constantly to be met with in practice. 

A comparison of the Tables of premiums fumislics the materials 
for testing, in various ways, the relative advantages of Offices : but, 
it must be always remembered, that before any reliable tests can be 
instituted, the element of security must first be settled. Now, in 
looking over the rates of the non-participating Offices, we find in 
several instances that they equal within a few pence those charged by 
Offices which have for many years declared large bonuses. Now 
contrast the positions of two persons, assured for £ 1,000 each ; each 
paybg the same annual premium, but the one entitled to bonus, the 
other not. The annual premium in the instance now before us will 
be £ 24 at age 30 — the reversionary bonuses of the Office which is 
before us in this comparison has averaged for a series of years 
1 J per cent, per annum, being £ 15 on the £ 1,000 policy for each 
year it has been in force. Now, the ex])ectation of life at age 30 is 
83 years, which multiplied by the £15 gives an advantige to the 
person assuring in the participating Office of no less than £495. 
This is the reward to be obtained by an intimate acquaintance with 
the subject of premiums and bonuses, combined with a general 
knowledge of the elements of safety I 

By way of further elucidating the subject of premiums, ai^d the 
relative advantages offered by the different Mortality Tables, we 
ipve the following Table of " net " rates for the ages 30, 40, and 50. 
By contrasting these with the gross premiums actually chaiged by 
the Offices, some idea may be formed of what the bonus returns 
under sound management ^ould be : — 

A^, 80. Age, 40. Agi*, 50. 

Korthaoopton Table, 8 per cent ............ £2 13 5 £3 7 11 £4 10 8 

Carlule Table, 8 per cent 1 19 1 2 12 3 12 6 

JEE^tta62e Experience, 3 per cent 118 6 2 10 9 8110 

Go«.rnn>ent.3percent{M.io.^-"::~ fjg | »| J 410 
Engllah Table, No. 2, 8 per cent 2 9 2 14 11 8 18 6 

Offices adopting even the lowest of these scales, with a fair addition 
of loading, can be worked at a profit Offices adopting the higher 
•cale should certainly offer corresponding advantages. 

What those *' corresponding advantages" should be perhaps requires 
A word of explanation. It does not follow that because one Office 

20 
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using a premium derived from any particular Mortality Table, 
a 20 per cent, loading, gives an annual reversionary bones of 1} per 
oent on the sum assured, that another Office using the same Mor- 
tality loaded at 40 per cent., should give a bonus of 3 per cent. 11, 
indeed, the loading were the only source of profit such an explanation 
would not be unreasonable, but as various other sources of profit 
have been enumerated, which will not be beneficially efiected by the 
higher rates, but probably, in some cases, the operation will be rather 
the other way, we must take all these circumstances into acooimt^ 
and if 2 or 2^ per cent, reversionary bonus be obtained^ tlie assured 
must be content. Such a comparison, if pushed to its extent would, 
in all probability, result in disadvantage to the assured in the high 
premium Offices : but few persons, however, possess the knowled^ 
or the matciials, for entering upon these finedrawn investigations ; 
nor is it our present purpose to enter into such minute details. 

There is one great disadvantage in conducting comparisons of tha 
English Life Offices, and that is, that the Offices generally do not 
publish annual accounts and balance-sheets. Those Offices whidi 
have been compelled to do so under the original Joint Stock Com- 
pany's Act, looked upon it as a hardship, and no settled form ot 
account being provided, each Company, as we have seen, has adopted 
its own form ; and in many instances these forms are better adapted 
to mislead, than to furnish any real information. If all the Offices, 
both old and young, were compelled to render annual accoonti, 
arranged under the same form, a simple test might be applied for 
ascertaining^ their solvency or othen^'ise, and this would be the XEOSt 
obvious method by which to ascertain whether the principles upon 
which they were founded were sound or unsound. Many of the 
best conducted Offices do publish their accounts in a clear and intel- 
ligible form : and it may be regarded as a sign of danger where this 
is not done, Tliose Offices which do so, reap their reward in a large 
increase of business. 

Failing this roady means of judging of the position and advantages 
of the several Offices, we have to adopt a secondary, and far more 
tedious, and less satisfactory course. We have to ransack the autho- 
rities, and charge our memory with all the malpractic<33 v( which 
Offices have been found guilty, and also to iH^come acquainted with 
all those points of danger upon which so many Offices have struck 
and foundered. Having acquired this information, and also m.-i>ld 
ourselves familiar with those principles which alone can insure the 
road to success, we have to apply, as best we can, the knowledge so 
obtained to each particidar Office we desire to scrutinize, with a feel- 
ing constantly before us that some small error in judgment on our 
part, or some accidental occurrence to the Office, may in a moment 
overthrow, and render useless all our deductions and conclusions. 
For this, in the present state of matters, the reader has no help. 

"We may mention one simple test which we have applied to many 
Offices of whose soundness there can be no possible doubt« It is thst 
the accumulated funds of such Offices stand in the proportion oi/nm 
fomr to five times the amount of their annual income from all sonroes. 
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Tliere are many young Offices of which such results could not be 
expected, except through the aid of subscribed capital, and which 
may nevertheless be sound ; but no Office which has such CLCcumula- 
iUma need he doubted. 

It would not follow that an Office with such funds would be the 
most advantageous to assure in. It might indeed happen, that a 
portion of its accumulations had been held back from the pockets of 
the assured. But at any rate such an Office would be safe. To 
judge of the relative advantages of Offices, a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples upon which they are based will be necessary. But it would 
not be necessary to know so much of the dark side of the question. 

This chapter has already exceeded the limits intended for it> and 
it must now be brought to a close. A portion of its purpose, how- 
ever, remains to bo accomplished. This is to bring into a concise 
form not only all that has been advanced on the subject of selection 
m this chapter, but all that in any way bears upon it throughout the 
progress of the work. This we purpose to do in a form useful for 
present and future reference, namely, by a series of questions, or a 
catechism xmder a simple form of arrangement, and marked with 
references to the parts of the work where ^e points involved in each 
particular question has been discussed. Thus all the points will be- 
come connected, their bearing will be more fully understood, and 
the work will become what it was intended to be— essentially a book 
of reference. 
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CATECHISM 

Of like ^fd» upon which Insttranee Agents $hmld he irf or me dg 

ghauld he able to impart informaium. 

PBEUIONABY QUESTIONS. 

1. — On wba4 Table of mortality are the operatums of the Sodetj 

based? 150-180, 260-263. 
2. — ^What *' loading " is added to the participating rates for ft«|>iM>fBt 

and contingencies ? 260, 263, 283, 328. 
3. — What on the nan-participating rates ? 285. 
4.— Is the loading equal at all ages ? 168, 261. 
5. — What rate of Interest is assumed to be made on its inTestmeiKist 

193, 196, 198, 263, 28L 
6.— Is the Office Mutual, Mixed, or Proprietary f 198-205, 210-Sli. 
7. — What are the legal powers under which the Office is founded 

and protected ? 58, 212, 213, 402. 



IF THE OFFICE IS MUTUAL THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL QUESTIOn 

TO BE PUT.- 

8. — ^Has, or had, the Office an original guarantee capital? 206-209, 

211. 
9. — ^Was that fund raised by Loan or Sharet f 214. 
10. — If by LoaUy has it been repaid ? 214. 
11. — K by Shares, what rate of Interest is guaranteed, and what 

rate paid ; and is any bonus added ? 209. 
12. — What proportion of the surplus or profits is carried forward at 

each division for the purpose of a permanent guarantee fund? 

205, 211, 300. 
13. — What is the present amount of the guarantee or reserve fond 

as distinguished from the general funds of the Society? 

319. 



IF A MIXED OFFICE, THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL QUESTIOXS WIU 

APPLY. 

14. — What is the nominal capital of the Company, and in how many 

shares? 381. 
15. — Are all the shares subscribed for — if not, how many? 54, 

207, 212. 
16. — ^What is paid up per share ? 381. 
17. — Is the capital fund kept or invested distinctly from the general 

funds of the office ? 217. 
18. — ^What rate of interest is guaranteed, and what paid to the 

shareholders ? 209. 
19. — Is interest paid upon the full amount of the shazes, or only 

upon that part actually paid up ? 209. 
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90.— Is there any power or compolBion under the Deed or Act, to 
pordiase the Bhares and made the Office Mutual ? 

21. — If 80, when, and on what terms ? 

22. — ^Is any contingent fond or " rest ** provided for in addition to 
the paid-up capital, or has any been reserved ? 

23. — ^Is there any power for increasing the capital ? 

IP THE OFFICE BE STRICTLY PROPRIETARY ASCERTAIN THE 

FOLLOWING POINTS. 

24.— The nominal capital ? 381. 

25. — ^In how many shares ? 381. 

26. — ^How much subscribed, and by how many persons ? 

27. — ^How much paid up ? 217. 

GENERAL QUESTIONS APPLYING MORE OR LESS TO ALL 

ASSURANCE OFFICES. 

28. — ^Is there any power or provision in the Deed or Act limiting, or 
intending to limit, the liability of the assured if the Office be 
Mviwdy or of the shareholders if Mixed or Proprietary^ 
213, 380. 

29. — ^Are tiiere any powers, provisions, or stipulations in the Deed 
or Act contrary to, or presenting any unusual variation from, 
those usually belonging to, or employed by Societies of it4i 
class. 299. 

30. — "Bjbm the rate of mortality actually experienced equalled or ex- 
ceeded that indicated by the Mortality Table employed ? 
219, 281, 286. 

31. — ^Has the rate of interest realised on the investments equalled, or 
exceeded, on the whole that assumed to be realisml at the 
onset ? 219, 281. 

32. — Have the legal powers of the Office been altered since) the 
commencement ? 380. 



AS TO DIVISION OF PROFITS. 

33. — ^How often does a valuation for profits take place ? 295. 
34. — ^What proportion of the promts is given to the assured ? 299. 
35. — ^Does Ine other portion go entirely to the shareholders, or is any 

portion retained for a reserve fund ? 299-300. 
36. — ^Do dH who are assured under the participating scale participato 

at each division of profits, or oidy those of a certain term of 

membership ? 301. 
37. — ^Is the Mortality Table, upon which the operations of the Society 

were based, used in the valuations for surplus ? If not, what 

Table? 291,331. 
38.^ — ^In the valuations, is the net premium only valued on the asset 

side? 332. 
89« — ^If the gross premium be valned, is it placed on both sides of 

the account? 332. 
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40. — ^If only on one side, k a oarresponding ehaige (band mt flw 
past expeiienoe of the Office) placed on the other side? 335. 

41. — On what principle is the surplns apportioned — in relation to 
the premiums paid ? By a per centage on the soma aanoed? 
or by what other method ? 303, 313. 

42. — If by a per centage on tke sums assured, does it extend also to 
all preTious bonus additions ? 304. 

43. — K by a per centage on the premimns paid, what baa thai per 
centage averaged? 303. 

44. — li by a per centage on the soms assured, what has been the 
rate? 304. 

45. — ^How soon was the first division of profits made after the estab- 
lishment of the company ? 381. 

46. — ^Has there been any change made in the time or mmn^m^ of 
dividing the profits ? 

47. Has the rate of bonus participation increased, decraased, or 
remained stationary ? 286. 

48. — State the extremes of the variation, if any ? 

49. — Does any class of the members receive any special advmntage 
by reason of long membership, or otherwise ? 301. 

50. — ^Is any portion of the ascertained surplus applied to 
educational, or endowment funds, or to any other 
foreign to the purpose of Life Assurance? 244. 

51. — ^If so, what portion, and to whom ? 

AS TO PROGRESS. 

52. — How long has the Office been established ? 

53. — What is the total number of Life Policies issued ? 

54. — Insuring what amount ? 

55. — How many annuities have been granted ? 

56. — How many are now in force ? 

57. — Has the amount of business been progressive, stationary, or 
retrogressive ? 

58. — How many policies were issued last }-ear ? 

59. — Have the expenses of management increased or decreased since 
the commencement ? 216. 

60. — What is their present per centage on premium income ? 216- 
220. 

61. — Have there been any circumstances connected with the pro- 
gress or history of the office of more than ordinary inten;-*: ? 

62. — Has the office amalgamated with, or taken into amiilganiation. 
any other Company or business ? 



AS TO FINANCE. 
63. — Does the Office publish a financial statement or balance-sheet ? 
64. — What is the income of the Office from premiums ? [394, ^X\ 
65.— What from interest or investments ? 193, 196. 198. 
66. — What is the amount of the total accumulated funds of the Office 

including the paid-up capital, guarantee, or reserve funds? 

324. 
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67. — ^How are the funds generally invested ? 196. 

68. — Has the Office at any time sustained any serious loss on its 

investments ? 
69. — ^Is any portion lent on personal aeeurity, and upon wlmt 

conditions ? 243. 
70. — ^Is any portion of the premiums allowed to remain on credit in 

the hands of the assured ? 240. 
71. — What is the total liability on the total existing polioios, and t]ie 

bonus additions made thereto ? 
72. — ^How have the majority of the members applied thoir portion of 

the surplus— to cash bonuses ? — to reversionary lM)nuii(«H, or 

or to reduction of the premiums ? 303. 
73. — ^Is there any special stipulation or limitation as to t]io appli- 
cation of the bonus ? 314. 
74. — ^Have the expenses of management, losses, or nihor (contin- 
gencies, exceeded on an average the stun providod hy tlio 

loading of the premiums ? 216. 
76. — ^What amount has been received for the pnn^haso of Annuitikh? 
76. — ^Has that amount been specially or separately invi^situl ? 12111. 
77. — If 60, at what rate of interest ? 

78. — What is the total amount of claims paid under tho lilfo PolioioH? 
79. — ^What bonus additions have been added to oIiiiniH paid V 
80. — ^What was paid last year ? 

81. — What were the expenses of management lost yoar ? 
82. — ^Do all the expenses of management full n]M)n tlio lifo fiintiri, or 

is there a fire, annuity, or other branch to bear u iiortiohV 

248. 
83. — ^Is there any fixed or guaranteed scale for paying out nurrt^mlt^n^d 

policies f 232. 
84. — ^Has the Office ever, or does it now, asHnro dlnfamul Jir uiif^imml 

lives? 326. 
86. — ^Does the Office receive deposits of money cany ing intitrtml V 407. 

AS TO OONDITIONH. 

86. — ^What are the limits of travel or rcsidenco nllowod by (ht« 
Company ? 230. 

87. — ^If policies become forfeited by excMioding tluswj IniiukIh, by 
what means can they be renewed ? 2«{ 1 . 

88. — ^Are policies forfeited by suicide, not felo-df-in;, or by dciitli from 
duelling, or the hands of justice? 2*i2. 

89. — ^Under what other circumstances do the riolicieH l>enoinn forfoiUul ? 

90. — Do the policies purport to be indisputahk f 237, 217. 

91. — How many days of grace are allowed for ])aymc?nt of prcniiumH? 

92. — ^Does the Office guarantee to pay under tlio policy, if duath 
occurs during the days of grace ? 

93. — ^Within what period may policies, lapsed by reason of the non- 
payment of premium, be revived, and upon what tenns? 234. 

94. — ^Are there any special conditions differing from those above 
referred to ; if so, what are they ? 

96. — How soon after proof of death are the claims paid ? 246. 
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96. — ^Whak is considered proof of death ? 

97. — ^Is the 8ub8t{tuti4m of lives permitted ? 248. 

98. — Has the Office ever disputed a policy or policieB? i^Km what 

grounds? and with what result? 
99. — By whom are the Directors elected? 
100. — By whom the Auditors ? 

It will be urged, no doubt, that Agents will not be p rep r ed lo 
answer many of these questions off-hand. Many of them, indeed, 
do not admit of such treatment They will vaiy from time to time; 
but the Agent may insist upon being supplied with answers to those 
he deems most important. Failing this, he has his alternative. So 
the assured, or the person intending to assure, may in his turn apply 
to the Agent for information on such points as he deems most impor- 
tant — and failing this, he has his alternative I We trust that this 
catechism may be the means of causing wholesome enquiry ; and 
that the Offices in process of time wiU see it to be clearly to 
interest to afford such information. Those who cannot stand 
test had better put their houses in order, or prepare to be 
from the field by more enterprising competitors. 

The spirit of seclusi veness, which has long been a characteristic of 
public Companies is now rapidly passing away. Nothing is more 
dangerous in principle, or has been more fatal in practice, than ths 
desiro to keep sharehobJers and others interested in public Com- 
panies from a knowledge of the true position of their affairs. Even 
if misfortunes have occurred, a timely knowledge of them may pre- 
vent, or greatly mitigate, the evil consequences. Two or thw of 
the older Ofticos which have recently found it desirable to amalga- 
mate, or rather to transfer their businesses, have been noticeable for 
withholding their accounts from the public. Both agents and the 
assured, may do much to remedy such e^^ls in the future, by re- 
quiring copies of tlie annual accounts, which, in all Companies, are 
made up for the information of directors and shareholders. The 
voluntary publication of detailed annual accounts may always be 
looked r.pon as a great recommendation to an Office. It is a public 
guarantee of good faith. 
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** A lettled sTstflm of aotaal annual audit will probably ere long be institntod, and snch 
returns be made in a statistical form, as will enable all the sound Ofiices to estab- 
blish bejond any doubt their ability to fulfil their enffa^oments. and to return a 
large surplus to the persons who insure." — Dr, Fair s Twelfth Report, 

The above assurance from Dr. Farr was calculated to afford consi- 
derable satisfaction to all those who were in an}' way intcrcHtcd in 
the management of sound Offices, and corresponding dismay to those 
associated with Offices of another class. Unfortunately this promise 
has never yet been realized. Not, certainly, because the necessity 
did not exist That is admitted in all quarters where impartiality 
may be expected. It is ratlier because no one has been found with a 
sufficient knowledge of the subject, combined with independence and 
influence, to carry such a measure through the House, lliis affords 
another confirmation of the adage that what is everybody's business 
is nobody's business. The hour and the man have not yet arrived. 

We have already sufficiently declared ourselves against any restric- 
tive, or perhaps we should say against any prohibitative measures. 
What is required is protective, and not restrictive, legislation. In the 
management of Assurance and Insurance Offices, there are certain 
well-known conditions necessary. These are, speaking generally, — 
1. That the expenditure out of premium income should in no case 
exceed the proportion which has been provided in the calculation of 
the premiums (as already explained) for that purpose. 2. That some 
guarantee should be provided for fluctuations which may occur until 
the Office has secured a sufficient share of business to bring it within 
the operation of the well-known laws of average. Both these condi- 
ditions may be met, in the first instance, by a subscribed capital or 
guarantee fund, out of which either excess of expendilure or excess of 
loss may be provided. And a further element of security may be 
provid^ in this wise : that while it is admitted that no amount of 
subscribed or guarantee capital, would provide for continuous excesses 
in both or either of the particulars named ; still, that accounts may 
be, from time to time, rendered, which will enable any competent 
person to determine when an Office has become self -sustaining , and 
whether it continues to he so. 

The actual requirements of the assuring public then become re- 
duced into very small compass : — first, means of protection ; second, 
of defence. 

Hie road to these objects appears simple and unmistakeable : — 
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1. That no Company shall hereafter be constituted withoiit 
sufficient pecuniary guarantee for the protection of its early membezB ; 
and — 

2. That periodic accounts and returns shall be rendered of math m 
character and under such an arrangement as to famish means lor 
testing their continued solvency or otherwise. 

Neither condition will succeed without the other. The penalty 
for non-compliance should be imprisonment to the Managers and 
Directors. The Act of 1844 contained no such provisions as these 
now named, and no penalties for disregarding the provisions it did 
contain. The Companies' Act of 18(>2 does make some attempt to 
secure information for those who desire it It enacts (sec xur.) 
that every limited Banking Company, and every Insurance Com- 
pany, and Deposit, Provident, or Benefit Society registered under its 
provisions, shall, before it commences business, and also on the first 
Monday in February and the first Monday in August, in every year 
during which it carries on business, make a statement in the form 
marked D in the first schedule to the said Act, and as near thereto 
as circumstances will admit, and a copy of such statement shall be 
put up in a conspicuous place in the registered office of the Com- 
pany, and in every branch office or place where the business of the 
Company is carried on, and if default be made in compliance vritk 
the provisions of this section, the Company shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding five pounds for every day during which sodi 
default continues ; and every Director and Manager of the Company 
who sliall knowingly and wilfully authorize or permit such default 
shall incur the like penalty. It is provided that every member 
(shareholder) and every cTe<litor of any Company mentioned in the 
preceding section shall be entitled to a copy of the above-mentioned 
statement on j^ayment of a sum not exceeding sixpence. How far 
a policy-holder may be considered a creditor has not, we believe, 
been vet detemiined. 

The particulars required to be stated in form D, Schedule 1, above 
referred to, are as follows : — 

1. The capital of the Company is £ divided into shares 

of £ each. 

2. The number of shares issued is 

3. Calls to the amount of £ per share have been made. 

under which the sum of £ has been received. 

4. The liabilities of the Company on the first day of January 

(or July) were — 
Del»ts owing by sundry persons to the Company 
On judgment, £ 
On specialty, £ 
On notes or bills, £ 
On simple contracts, £ 
On estimated liabilities, £ 

5. The assets of the Company on that day were — 

(.lovemment Securities (stating them) £ 
Bills of exchange and promissory notes, £ 
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Gasli at Banker's, £ 
Other securities, £ 

Farther, it is indispensable that all Companies havinp^ thoir 
capital divided into shares, and availing themselves of the Limited 
Liability Law, shall make out and return to the Register OIHoo of 
Joint Stock Companies, Sergeant's Inn, Fleet Street, at least onco in 
every year, a list of all persons who, on the fourteenth day Rucoecd- 
isg the day on which the ordinary general meeting in hold, nro 
members (that is, shareholders) of the Company, and such list nhall 
state the names, addresses, and occupations, of all the inonilNTH 
(shareholders) therein mentioned, and the number of shan's \wh\ 
by each of them ; and shall, in addition, state tlio following 
particulars : — 

(1.) The amount of the capital of the Company, and tlio numl)or 
of shares into which it is divided. 

(2.) The number of shares taken from the commoncomont of the 
Company up to the date of the summary. 

(3.) The amount of caUs made on each share. 

(4.) The total amount of calls received. 

i5.) The total amount of calls unpaid. 
6.) The total amount of shares forfeited. 

(7.) The names, addresses, and occupations of thn porRonM who 
have ceased to be memljcrs (shareholders) sinci) the IiihI lint was 
made, and the number of shares held by each of thnm. 

This return may be seen at the oifico of the ]t<»giHtnir by any 
person on the payment of a fee not exceeding one shilling ; and any 
shareholder may inspect the Register of KhurohoIdorH at tlio oilict^H of 
the Company daily (except during thirty days in tho year wlii>n it 
may be closed) without payment of any fee, and any otlior porHon 
on payment of a fee not exceeding one (shilling. 

The intention of the Legislature lacing, that 1)y moans of MUrh 
information all persons having any intercKt in the pn^hpoiity and 
security of the undertaking may have ready means of U*Hting tho 
■ame. 

By the same Act it is provided that the Bonnl of Trado Inny 
appoint one or more competent Inspector to examine into tho aHairri 
of any Company (registered under that Act), and to n'port tlicivon 
in such manner as the Board (of Trade) may direct, U|H)n tlio appli- 
cation (in the case of a Comjtany having its ca])it4il dividtMl into 
shares, and not being a Bank) of members holding not Iohh than 
one- fifth of the shares of the Company from time to tiino innnod. 
But any such application must be supported by such cvidenro as tho 
Board of Trade may require for the purpose of showing that tho 
i^plicants have good reason for requiring such investigation to be 
made, and that they are not actuated by malicious motives in iuHti- 
tating the same. The Board may also require security for costs 
before appointing Inspectors. 

It is clear that in the framing the provisions of this Act the 
Legislature simply desired to furnish the machinery necessary to 
enable the public to obtain information ; but the machinery must be 
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set in motion hj the public or the panies interested. 

It will be observed that many of the foregoing pnmsions mAj 
only to Companies whose capital is divided into shares, or, in ouier 
words, mixed or proprietary Companies. The Motnal Offices are 
left very much to their own devices, and many of them prefer to 
register nnder the Friendly Societies' Acts; although we are of 
opinion that any advantages they may appear to gain by this ooane 
are more than counterbalanced by the restrictive provisions of 
those Acts. 

It may be nsefal to state that on the same day on which tiie 
Companies' Act of 1862 was passed, there was also passed the 
Industrial and Provident Societies* Act (25 and 26 Yic c. 87) whidi 
Act repealed the Industrial Provident Societies' Act of 1852, and all 
Societies registered thereunder were bound to register nnder this 
new Act of the same title. No member of a Society registered 
under this Act can have any policy or interest in the Society beyond 
the sum of £lfOD, so that the provisions of the Act will not apply 
to Life Companies higher than the Industrial class. Indeed it 
appears to have been designed, as its title would imply, for Provi- 
dent Societies only, and it gives to the Societies registering under it 
the advantages of the Friendly Societies' Acts to the following 
extent, viz : — 

Exemption from stamp duties and income-tax. 
Settlement of disputes by arbitration or justices. 
Componsation to memlx^rs unjustly excliidcfL 
Powir of justices or County Courts in ease of fraud. 
Juris'liction of the Re<pstrar. 
And, in ad<lition. it also cml)o<lies the important provision of the 
Friendly S<xieties' Act of 1854 that any member may nominate the 
persons who are to receive the benefit of his insurance deposit, or 
other\vise, at the decease of such member, and the person so nomi- 
nates! ci\n receive such benefit without the expense and trouble of 
administration. 

It may be regarded as certain that our Government do not, at 
least for the present, contemplate any special legislation for Insur- 
ance offices beyond that now indicated ; and we cannot but feel in 
this respect how much we are behind the United Stites, where 
dej)artments are specially organized for the supervision of the 
offices, and the protection of the policy-holders. We trust the 
increasing intelligence of AgentvS and the Assured may in some sort 
compensate for the much needed protection ; and the increasing 
sagacity of the general public may prevent the undue multiplication 
of new offices, except in cases where they have a good solid founda- 
tion, and meet some recognized want, and promulgate some new 
and really advantageous feature. 

If the promoters of the twenty-five Assurance Offices whose 
accounts were published in 1852, and shewed an expeniiiture of 
£ 287.339 (excbmce of £ 87.989 paid for claims during the 3 J yean 
embraced in the accounts) out of £462,302 received in premiums and 
for annuities— or out of £745,010, if paid-up capital be included — iC 
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we Bay, the promoters of the twenty-five Offices, shewing these 
zesolts, had been called upon to show some reasonable gromids for 
calling these Companies into existence, it is more than probable that 
the greater portion of them would never have got beyond the pre- 
liminary prospectuses of their, projectors ; and a considerable part of 
the 81 per cent, of the premiums expended might have been paid to 
other Offices where, at least, some regard would have been had to 
thepurposes for which such premiums had been paid. 

Tiie figures just quoted furnish but a faint idea of the enormous 
sams which have been swallowed up by the bubble Companies 
founded under the Joint Stock Companies' Act of 1844. In the 
TifMs, towards the close of 1856, was given a far more extended list 
of Companies, shewing, in the aggregate, results even worse than 
those just quoted. Here are the remarks which accompanied the 
Table :— 

**0ot of 54 Offices comprised in the list, 30 show an expenditare in excess of pre- 
miains and interest received, and 6 an expenditare not only in excess of premiums 
and interest, but also of capital paid np. That is to say, in 30 cages the claims on 
polieiet, the outlay for advertising^ the SMaries of the Directors and clerks, and the divi" 
dmds occasionally distriffuted, have more than absorbed all the receipts of the Companies, 
and have left them in debt either to general creditors or to capital, without the slightest 
mecumulation having been made to meet the liabilities on the outstanding policies on which 
tk§ premiums have been received^ and the force of which increases with every year of their 
dnration. Of the remaininfir 24 Offices the expenditare of 22 has been belovr their 
receipts, and 2 have rendertd accounts so unintelligible as to defy scrutiny Of tiie 22 
Offices which have kept within the limits of their receipts, uveral will be found to b$ 
mdyjust within the verge, even^after an existence of five or six years^ and the number that 
Mm oe considered to exhibit other than discouraging features is thus rendered very small. 
It will doubtless be urged in favoor of those which appear in the worst position that 
tiieir accounts in most cases extend over a shorter time than the others, and that they 
may hope, when they have attained an equal a^re, to reap the benefit of the risks they 
bare previously run. The value, however, even of this slender argument is impaired 
by the (act that 13 Offices appear to have been compelled to dissolve, after having 
fimnd that this reward of a reckless expenditure cannot be relied upon, while SO hav$ 
femnd it either unnecessary or inconvenient to send in any returns whatever. It is, mors* 
mur, a deeo disgrace that Institutions whose fundamental object is professedly to encourag$ 
ftwndent Habits among thepeovle, and to induce them to guard against all contingencies, 
thmUd set a glaring example of dependence upon the Unoett system qf competition that koi 

^^^^^IV ^m^^^ V^W^P*W ^Sp VV^V^P^HVwV^^ 

And again : — 

** From the above statement it also appears that the total expenditure and claims 
have averaged on the net premium, receipts, etc., 8'1'92 fnearly 85) per cent. ; in- 
eluding capital, 63*85 (nearly 64) per cent. The claims alone on the net premium, 
•to., average 23*80 per cent TTteu per centages should probably be even greater, as im 
flMMV instances annuity purchasc'money is merged in the premium receipts. In some in* 
•tances it was found impossible to give the available funds invested and in hand with 
any d^^ree of accuracy. jTrom the vtsgue and unsatvfaetory manner in which the accounts 
mr§ stated. The Companies carrying on life and fare business are not included in the 
above statement, eu in many cases the transactions ears so amalgamated as to ftedads 
aasy investigeUion of the separate departments." 

Does it not seem strange that a class of the most 'I'aluable of all 
onr public institutions should be left, as it were, open to the ravages 
of any unscrupulous speculator who may please to practise upon the 
credulity of the public? The capital involved in the aggregate of the 
Assurance and Insurance Associations of the United Kingdom fully 
equals that employed in the Banks ; and the sums assured in the 
, several Offices is, at least, equal to the capital locked up in railways. 
"Why, then, is our legislature so indifferent herein ? *' If a publio 
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audit is called for in ordinaiy CompanieR, (remazks Dr. Fair) tnd 
would be useful in Banks, from which the depositor cam wiikdnm 
kis deposits in a day, somethiug of the kind is required in Life Offioei^ 
which engage to pay their depositors at the end of twenty^ thirty, 
forty, fifty, or sixty years I In the keen competition for present pie* 
miums," he asks, *' is there not some danger that, without snch a 
check, the expenditure, and the promises of benefit at that distml 
day — the end of the depositor's life — may be too liberal ?" We ba^v 
already shown that these fears are too well founded. 

We need not follow up the arguments of Dr. Farr, as they ba^v 
been mostly already anticipated. He reminds us, indeed, that the 
finance of a Life Office differs essentially from that of any other 
Company : — " While it ia adoancing to insolvency, its income may ex- 
ceed its outgo for many years ; or it may have a Lirge snrplna of 
misappropriated capital, while its annual expenditure laryi^ely exceeds 
its income. An ordinary balance sheet is no (esi to its financial earn- 
dition; and by using bad Tables, assuming different rates of inieretif 
operating on different principles, the results of valuations, as tkey are 
call id, may be made to differ to the extenl of many thousands — kumdreda 
of thousands of pounds,^* 

The returns ho would require from the Companies should embmoe 
"not less than the following particulars." (1) The number of 
policies in force at the beginning and end of the year ; (2) the nam- 
oer of new policies granted in the year ; (3) the number of polidea 
lapsing by death, expiry, discontinuance of premium, and other 
causes ; (4) the number of persons assured living and dying at each 
year of age ; (5) the sums assured ; and (6) the premiums payable 
by persons so assured at each age. 

These retjuirements very nearly correspond with those of the Select 
Committee on Assurance Associations (1853), which it may now be 
desirable to glance at. The following is the portion of the re|>ort re- 
lating to the point now before us; the Committee having, in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, admitted that *' hitherto those accounts as publij^ed 
have been of almost unsatisfactory character " : — 

YoQr Committee, therefore, would recommend that it shall be imptraiirt mpom 
each Comp'iny to make i cmpieie inrettigation into it» nffairt at Ua*t omce imjim 
feart^ ns is uittal/t pro*cribed hv their deed* of sefi/ememt^ and at suck timu Jo 
preMcribed^ which thill ^how a complete valuation of their risks and liabUities, ami 
cf their aJtsets to mett the S'tme ; and that all snch valuation accounts, vkiek ma§ 
he made for the information and use of their proprietors, shareholders or membtn, 
shall be reffintered in (he office of the registrar ; and that in each intermediate f^ar 
between such periodical balance sheets or valuation, there xhaU also be re^ierad 
a statement containing authenticated information on the fulloscing pariieuiarM s-" 

The amount of receipts during tlie year for premiums on poLcies. 

The amount of cxpensea during the year. 

The number and amount of new policies issued. 

The total number and amount of Habilities on all current policies. 

The total amount of premiums receivable on the same. 

The whole amount of capital, distingniahing the manner in which ii 

How much in eaiih. 

How much in Government securities. 

How much in mortgage upon real estate. 

How much in other securities, specitying their natare. 

The average rate of interest received upon each class of investments. 

The amount of such investment, if any, on which the payment of interest is iaj 
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The table of mortality and the rate of interest used in calcnlating the premiDma. 

The eyidence which yoor committee has obtained leads them to believe that some 
■DOth general statement would be of mnch (preater utility in enabling: the poblio to 
oome to a correct judgment as to the condition of an Office than any form of account 
that could be adopted. In addition to the above^ in case of Proprietary Companies, 
IA« €nnount of suheerihed capital should he stated, and also the amount actually 
paid flfj>, and how invested. 

It has been brought to the attention of your committee that the business of Assur- 
ance Offices is becoming every year of a more varied character. 

This your committee regard as the necessary result of the advancement of the 
■dence on which it is based ; but there is a class of business which some Offices have 
undertaken, vis. : — that of receiving deposits qf money at interest^ which appears to 
pour eommiitee totally inconsistent with the business of Life Assurance, 

If any additional proof should be required of the necesRity for some 
new and effective IcgiRlative interference, it is found in the fact, of 
the scandalous manner in which the provisions of the former Act 
have been not simply abused, but positively ridiculed. Here is the 
copy of a balance-sheet, actually registered in pretended accordance 
with the provisions of that Act : — 

Balaaoe Sheet of the • • « Life Assurance Company, from 1st October, 1849, 

to Both September, 1850. 

EXPENDrrUSB. 



BECEIFT8. 

£ 8. d. 
Total Beceipts as per Cash 
Book »— »»« .— ••» «»• ••• 65,7«9 10 11 



£65.799 10 11 



TO UABIUTIES. 

...^^. 109,716 15 1 



£109,715 15 1 



£ 8. d. 
By total Expenditure and 

Investment^ as per Cash 

Book 68,154 4 

Balance at Bankers 2,645 10 7 



£65,799 10 11 

TO A88ET8. 

To Assets, including Ba- 
lance at Bankers ...... 109,715 15 7 



£109.715 15 7 



An the purposes for which a balance-sheet can ever be required 
aie here openly set at defiance ; and yet the Company making that 
retom, complied with the letter, if not the spirit, of the Act Is it 
not, we repeat, time something was done? We hope, when it is done, 
it wiU be done eilcctually and well. Nothing, however, can be done 
well, which is not done impartially. Legislation, therefore, should 
reach aU the exinting, as well as all future, Companies. 
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AGENTS' CHAPTBE. 
CanUiining special instrueiians for Agents as to wuJdng tkeir 

agencies profitable. 



Although we have endeavoured in the progress of this irork to 
give the best infonnation, and to refer the reader to the best siitfao* 
rities— or rather we may say, as we could not expect Agents to 
possess, to any extent, the rare and costly works which have been 
constantly referred to in these pages, to introduce and familiarise the 
reader with them — and thus to enable him to become oonvemat 
with at least so much of the theory and practice of Life Asfnnrniiod 
as may be necessary to discriminate between good and bad — bet wee n 
sound and unsound — offices, there still remains, much, very madly 
misaid, particularly with respect to the best methods of nmking 
agencies successful, and therefore profitable. 

The following calculations given by Mr. Heniy Lake, in his clever 
pamphlet *' Why is not Life Assurance Universal?" written several 
years since, applies to this division of our subject : — 
There are 170 Assurance Offices, each of which has, taking an 
average, 200 agents. The local agents therefore amount to 
34,000. Now, if these agents each sent to their centnil Office 
one new policy only monthly, it would give 408,000 policies in 
a year, or 208,000 more than the whole number of lives at 
present assured. The whole number of policies effected an- 
nually do not amount to 34,000. 
Of course a great change lor the better has taken place since 
Mr. Lake wrote this ; but still an enormous increase of business may 
yet be secured by proper and systematic working. Many ilistricts 
of the country are almost unexplored for the purpose of Life Assur- 
ance. Agents, or suitable ])ersons to become a^nts, in such districts 
should be up and doing. With a first class Office, some knowledge 
of the subject, and a determination to succeed, many agencies equal 
to the best that now exist may be formed. 

With respect to the best method of making an agency successful, 
so much has been said and written that really nothing new can be 
said. Acting under this impression, we selected from amongst 
many publications, all having the same object in view, a series of 
papers which some years since appeared in the Life Assurance Record, 
and were subsequently republished in the AgeiWs Hand Booh, 
These are both, long sinoe, out of print. We have condensed and 
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•eleoted from these papers muoli tiiai is valuable and important to 
agents, as a oarefal perusal of two or three pages at the dose of the 
^apter will testify. 

Of the elements of saocess, knowledge of the evbjeet appears to us 
to stand first and foremost However large the business an Agent 
may be doing, if he makes himself thoroughly conversant with the 
Boienoe of the subjeot, he will do more with this knowledge, which 
it is the objeot of the Assubanoi Guibk and Hand-Book to enable 
him to acquire. He can acquit himself with credit before the learned 
and the luileamed. He can also throw an interest around the sub- 
ject which his less informed competitors can never command. And 
he oan also the better select from amongst the several methods of 
aararanoe that best suited to the wants, circumstances, or necessities 
of his clients. Such an Agent need fear no amount of rivalry, 
provided always, that he represents a sound, respectable, and weU- 
oondnoted Office. 

There is one especial point upon which we must offer a word of 
caution, even at the expense of arousing some " official wrath," — 
aad that is, do not rely for the success of your agency upon the mere 
distribution of the ** prospectuses." All Agents who have tried it, 
know how utterly this system fails. How often have we heard 
provincial Agents exclaim, that they have issued all their prospeo* 
tusea, and " have not received a single proposal for assurance." No 
doubt where persuasion is required, the direct appeal of the tongue^ 
backed by the knowledge and tact of the speaker, will be by far the 
moat effective mode of prooedure. Still, it occurred to us as strange, 
that Offices should persist in issuing, and Agents distributing, tens of 
thousands of prospectuses, without any reaUy practical results. And 
ao curious did we feel upon the point, that some few years since, we 
collected the prospectus of every existing Office — ^then between two 
aad three hundred — and (will the reader believe us ?) carefully 
read ikem aU I The result may be told in a few words. Anything 
more wi^Uted for the particular ehjeei in view it would he impossible 
io eomeeive. For the most part, they are crude, illogical, and, in 
many oase9» perfectly unintelligible I No small number of them 
commence by stating how trifling a proportion of the assurable 
classes are assured. In other words, implying that the principle is, 
to say the least, not popular. Fancy a tradesman hitting upon the ex- 
pedient of inviting customers to his shop, by posting up over the door 
a notification of the small amount of patronage he enjoyed ! Would 
not every one button up his pocket and pass on ? Apply the rule to 
the sale of insurance policies! Any one who has studied human 
nature knows how prone all are to foUow, but how few have the 
courage to lead. Why then hold Life Assurance forward as the 
exception, and not the rule, and try by this miusual process to secure 
converts ? Before Life Assurance becomes really popular, we shall 
expect to see a great change in the character of insurance pros- 



But while most of the compilers of prospectuses are content to 
make them simply catalogues of rates, tables, limitations, and penal- 
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ties — ^rendered BtOl lem manTitiiig bj Av free ma of taolmiirf 
tenna — ^thereaze Bome of a preoiMlTOifporiftechar^^ Than go 
qmte toih6 other eztrome ; n^fti the pleniiade of tliair pRMiiiie% 
piomifle ** evenrthing to e^mfbodj V it was of diia cbaa of proa- 
peotnaea that Mr. "BMmgB wiA jnatioe lemaiked — ^Some <d tihaae 
produotioiia woidd q»pear fena their oompoaitioQ rather to be 
addreaaed to thoaa thon^iileBa people whoae mdnlity ia periodioallj 
duped by theaplendid promiaea of the lotteory, than to a ehiaa whoae 
forethoi^^ and prndenoe are ao deddedl y evinoed by the Teiy dr- 
camatenoe of their deaire to provide againat the nnoertainty of liftL** 
It waa in referenoe to tiUt oiaa% and to thoae who oomlHne "dieiy 
premimna" with their other manifold advantagea, that Ph>foaaor da 
Morgan aaid, ''The magnlfloent atyle in wludi the piwjioiiUiBea 
frequently indulge mig^t often remind flieir leadera of the mi* 
paralleled benefita wluoh are piomiaed by another deaoription of 
tradeiB who vie witli eadi other in deaoribing the xaie qoalitiea of their 
aeveral hlaekingBl If there be in thia ooontry (ho adda) a paawn 
whoae ambition it ia to walk in the biigfateet boots to the ^^^fm^ 

Insurance he haa my pity PuhUe igiurwmeB 4y Aa 

pniM^^Itfs of Insuramee u the ikmg to whieh (ftesa adtferfiiimmfw agmmV* 
Happily this evil ia gradually dying oat; for, of the two, it la bj&r 
the worst Better that e peraon ahoold never aanire at aH than 
become the Ticdm of an Office compelled to leaort to aoch diarBpoi- 
able puffs ! 

But there is the middle course. Nothing can be mndi more 
instructive or amusing than the mortality observations upon which 
the science of Life Assurance is built up. The Manager of an 
Assurance Office is supposed to have this knowledge at his fingen* 
ends. The Actuary must have it. Why not then, apply it to illoa- 
trate the tmcertainty of indimdual life as it is employed, on a larger 
scale, to exhibit the certain average of life to the masses. Them 
people would seek Life Assurance on its merits. Hien its principles 
would become appreciated, and its practice popular. We hope aoon 
to see a change in this direction. We now introduce the reader to 
the papers referred to^ and bid the agenta '' Qod apeed " in their 
good work ! 
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AGENCIES. 



THE PRACTICAL WORKING OF INSURANCE AGENCIES. 

As zegards the successful working of Agencies, there can be little 
doubt that the success of an Agency depends almost entirely upon 
ike Agent himself, as however excellent the principles and great 
the advantages of a Company, it will avail but little in a pro- 
vincial town, unless these advantages be well made known, 
and continually kept before the persons most likely to assure 
their lives. The great element of success in this matter appears 
to be comprised in the one word — pebsevebancb : and that a 
good life agency is well worth the pains necessary to make it 
BQCcessful may be readily understood, when it is considered that 
if a life policy is once effected, the average length of time during 
which it continues in force, and during which the Agent is con- 
. sequently receiving his commission upon it, may be stated at 
over twenty-five years ; and supposing therefore that a policy 
is obtained which returns a commission of £1 annually, and 
which is supposing but a moderate amount assured, the value of 
the commission on this one policy, with compound interest, at 
the end of twenty-five years is very considerable. It is also to 
be borne in mind, that when a certain number of assurers are 
obtained, their example tends greatly to facilitate the effecting 
of other policies. 

Thai the results of an agency depend more upon the agent than even 
upon the nature and advantages of his Company, is clearly 
demonstrated by the numerous instances in which a consider- 
able business is done by the agents of Companies whose claims 
upon the public are by no means powerful ; while in the same 
town anoUier Office, offering the greatest and most solid advan- 
tages, effects scarcely a policy. 

When a person obtains the agency of an office, and finds it more 
difficult to effect policies at first than he imagined, he too fre- 
quently puts his papers carefvlly away in a drawer, and deter- . 
mines to wait until some new one applies to him, and, as a * 
natural consequence, his neighbours, instead of ooming to him, 
resort to some other agent in the town, who takes a more active 
interest in the subject ; for the ordinary extent of knowledge 
possessed by the publio upon the subject of Assurance, is cer- 
tainly not sufficient to carry business into the hands of an agent 
wko leavti unesq^ned ike meriU of a firtt-rate Offct^ iaK\(« 



ilfi FBACTtCAI. BCGGESTTOKS TOB AOCHTS. 

anolhtr agent talt* eare thai the adeaittagft of kii Compatai 
(fewer though they be) bAoH bf tfpl be/ore the ryt* of trery oar 
in the toirn. This explanation op thi: ADTAMTAGKa or TH« 
PAETICnLAB CoBPAHIBa REPRESENTED, TOOBTHEB WtTH THK TALCB 

Of Absubance ab a PRIKCIPI.E, la bkdoubtkdlt the obeat 
ELEKKNT OF BUCCEss IN AN Agekct. There ifl acaxixlj t& 
Office that does not offer tome odvantageB. which, if well 
bronght out by the agent, may serve to increase hii bnsinwa — 
BQch as stability and Recuritf — large returns of profits, or low 
premiumB— Tuiona modes of cfieduig Assuranoe — stnctlj 
honourable condnct, isc, &c. 

Persons who hold an agency without having <|nite the same advan- 
lagea upon the score of rank aild influence as some more nw- 
oe«sfiil agent in the neighbourhood, are apt to imagine that tha 
auocess is entirely the result of hia more influential positkiB. 
It nuiy, however, he asserted with safety, that to work a Life 
Agency Buccessrully, prorided tlie agent's chiiract«r bo Boch M 
to entitle him to the respect of bis neighbours, only requinis a 
knowledge of the general principles and application of Lifo 
Assnrance, a thorough icnoaledge of the peculiar adta»laye$ 
leered by his office, and i-brsetebakcb nt m.\ki!Io them 
EJiows. But experience tends to prove thnt, however wd! an 
aijent may distribute prospeclusps, ur c^liilijt a aliow-htorf. or 
advertise for his Company, unless he follow this np by pertooal 
commonication and explanation, he will not effect bis objeoL 

Hiere are in eveiy town numbera of persons who have nerer anter- 
tained tbe snbject of life Aasnianoe for a moment, bat yet 
whose familiea stand as mnch in ne«d of ita proteati<» aa thar 
hoosoB and property require to be seonred against fire, whidi 
tbe same persons would on no aocoont n^eoL 

Wa oannot leave this snbjeot without endeavouring to iin{»esa upon 
the minds of all persons holding the agency of a Life Offioe, tbe 
importance and desirableness of their setting a good examj^ to 
their friends, by sssuring their own lives, even if tbeir cbitxim- 
■tances fottnnatcly render it unnecessary, as a prorisian for 
their fomiiies. A policy in a good Office may alwaja be looked 
«pon as a profitable investment of money, as, after a oomber oi 
preminmB have been paid, it becomes a marketaUe oommodity; 
tatd a« cmfiJcMce iiupired fry on agtnt atmaii^ kit «■■ Itfe, 
Jrequentiy prodveet effeett whuik reptqi fomrfoii &* prtmiamt fli 
kit poftqr. 

It would seem at fint sight scarcely necessary to saggast to pR»- 
TitMaal agents the desirableness, and, indeed neceasity fi>r their 
being tolerably well informed npon the subject of Life Assar- 
nnce, and ttpecially a» to tlu peetiHarilieM, m eHuda ef itiSMasrs, 
«ad odranfo^M offered hg thiir mptdwa Ofiea; yd Am* u 
UtUt doufrl thai to Ai* emse auy be traeed ta SMiiqr iss*— ws iftt 
tMB< ^ hwMiKn. An agent who intends really to jntm hi»s>lf 
ti ■aWitj to his Company, and to make his ageoajr i ' 
to ^011°'^, mul nob va mrgHir'^ vitk mmly i iisilim a 
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oAoiil p r oBpeo tu B, and making himself acquainted with the 
latea of hia Office. To cany out properly the ohjecte ot an 
agency, the agent should make himself master not only of the 
principles of Assurance, in <M*der to explain the advantages and 
utility of the system, hut should also he sufficiently conversant 
with its details and applications, to he ahle to arrest attention, 
and interest his neighhours, and also to assist them in selecting 
a method of Assurance suited to their particular circumstances. 

We would strongly advise our readers who may hold agencies, if 
there he any points connected with their husiness that they do 
not clearly comprehend — such, for instanoe, as the various 
methods of Assurance offered hy their office — ^the mode of 
dividing profits, &c., &c.— not to remain in douht. hut write at 
onoe to the Secretary or Manager of the Company for infor- 
mation, which we are certain would he at all times courteously 
and promptly given. 

The points to which we would venture to direct the attention of 
agents, as heing more particularly suited to hring home to other 
persons the value of the subject, and which we would suggest 
their making themselves conversant with, are, the general 
applicability of Life Assurance, the great variety of situations 
in life to which it is adapted, and, indeed, the small proportion 
of persons who would not in some way or other derive benefit 
from it. The intention and peculiar value of the different 
modes of Assurance, such as participating and non-participating 
scales — ascending and descending scales — single and joint Life 
Assurances — survivorship Assurances — and also (where they 
are granted by the Company) with immediate and deferred 
annuities, family endowments, &o. 

In provincial towns, from the inhabitants being so much better 
acquainted with each other's droumstances than in large cities, 
an agent has a better opportunity of suggesting a mode of 
Assurance suited to a particular condition, and consequently 
more likely to be appreciated by the person to whom it is 
suggested. 

It m also desirable, and indeed necessary, for an agent to be well 
acquainted with such particulars as the following : — If his Office 
charges high rates cf premiums, he should be able to explain the 
advantages given in return, or he will stand a chance of being 
confounded by some such answer as the following, from persons 
to whom he may have suggested an Assurance : — " I shall he 
very happy to assure my life with you, but I find I can do it 
for 10s. a year less in such an office, and in these times we 
must save idl we can," <&c. Now it is very possible that if the 
agent be properly acquainted with the advantages derivable 
from his own Office, he may be able to convince his friend that 
he will not lose anything by assuring with him, and perhaps 
evoi he eventually a gainer. 

Agtin, the agent to an Office which charges low rates of premium, 
and consequently makes little or no letum of profits, will oi 




114 nuHlldilft' tllMMMttW^INWlill^^ 

OQfimB find fliflt fli0 frit ina aioii^iBMilprtri 
to diow his firiendf Aftft dMj wfll te perfM^ 
bis Offio6» 

iSiedmple fiust rf an Agent beiag€^dgBltf iuli nw|i i lnl i i wUk 
HbB biurineBB of AflBimnoe^ Is in itaalf A V^ ^**9^ Ummndm 
' ciTii^ otiier persons ^opfidmee in llie Oon^c^lie nfMnnlBL 
In oompartng tiie ohai^ges made W a Osmp a nj wift tta nfas 
of otber Companies^ it is not soffioieiit to taw iBgr 0a»*par> 
lioiilar age for the purpose, as it sometimes hsMsas wt n 
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tiie older lives at a lower rate uaa an Cms tmaa 

the reputation of being maob lower. In Ihe present i^ of 

oompetition it is very nouossaij to oonsider tiissa Anni^ in 

order that no advantages nu^ be lost sig^ of thai 

in obtaining polides. 

Xf; in the publication of this little woik we shsD hstn 

penmading the provincial agents to take awannar JHlonatin 
the sobjeot of Life Assurance^ and to give it Ihe aHentioai it ao 
well merits, we believe mndi will have been done towmds m- 
creasing the number of assorers, and Ae value of Hie ag en c i ie s » 
to which we mort devoaHy say. Amen.. 

The field from which a harvest maybe reaped is beioiewB; tnf t^^ 
reaping, come$9owmg. llie pnblie mmd most be infaaaad as t» 
the advantages of Life Assiuranoe before Assmnnoes can be ol^ 
tained, and they are obtained m proporfjon a$Aai wffimmniim m 
extended. Now, if the agent will make known tiie bensfils of 
AssuTance within the circle of his own friends, soqnainlaaoeB, 
and connections, he may fairly expect to get ont of that sphere 
some business. Patience and perBCverance are ordinarily wall 
rewarded. 

A shrewd agent watches for good opportunities, and they are by no 
means few. He also watches against unfavorable circumstances, 
for they are numerous also. He does not uige his friends to 
assure ; that might be deemed an unbecomii^ interference ; hot 
he shows in clear and forcible langoage the advantages of the 
system. He does not lecture them on their duty to aesmre ; hni he 
leads them gradually to see that it is their duty. . 

Hany favorable opportunities for getting business will occur in the 
course of an agent's practice. They will not be all in one daas 
of circumstances, but will present themselves in varied forms. 

Having obtained a proposal [a successful agent known to the writer] 
addresses the usual enquiries to the referees, and, where it^ ii 
possible, conveys the letters himself. This gives him an oppor- 
tunity to speak on the subject of Assurance to the parties 
referred to, who may be entire strangers to him, and not other- 
wise accessible, and being a chatty, lively man, he soon makes 
himself agreeable, and the result, in more than one inslanoe, 
has been Uiat he has obtained an Assurance from one or both of 
the persons referred to in the original proposaL This snooev 
has partly arisen from his own suggestion, but periiaps waielj 
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from the circmnstance, that peTSons are willing to follow the 
8tep6 of a friend in a oonrse which they believe to be advanta- 
geous, although they may not have sufficient boldness to lead 
the way ; another principle in man which may often prove ser- 
viceable to an agent. 

Why are fewer Life Assurances effected in proportion in small than 
in large towns? The answer frequently given to this inquiry is« 
''That the inhabitants of large towns are usually better informed 
than those of small towns, and therefore better able to appre- 
ciate the advantages of Life Assurance." We repeat, that wo 
consider this an unsatisfactory reply. 

We think we can trace the cause : Upon calling to mind the nature 
of the Life Assurance business done in the larger towns within 
our own observation, it almost always appears that the greatest 
portion of the business is in the hands of two or three working 
agents, men who understand and appreciate the subject, and 
who have each used a large amount of diligence, perseverance, 
and discrimination, in establishing their business ; and no doubt 
have afterwards become too much alive to the value of it, when 
once established, to allow it to diminish. 

We could also illustrate our view on the subject, by naming several 
important towns in which scarcely any Life business had been 
effected until an agency was taken by sucli a person as wo have 
described, when the value of the principle having been made a 
subject of conversation, and in various ways brought promi- 
nently before those likely to avail themselves of it, more busi- 
ness has been done in one year than had heen effected in the 
previous ten. 

In the same way in the small towns, where occasionally we find an 
agent or two of this stamp, the inhabitants are invariably as 
well informed upon the subject, and as ready to apply its advan- 
tages to themselves, as those of the largest towns. 

We would invite the agents in all small towns to consider this matter, 

• and if their neighbours are more alive to the advantages of 
Assurance than usual, to think whether it has not been caused 
in the way we suggest ; and if, on the contrary, the work has 
yet to be done, to remember that there is scope for exertion in the 
smallest toton, and that without much trouble, the importance of 
Life Assurance, and the advantages that any particular Society may 
possess, can be brought under the notice of almost every person. 

It is to be feared that an idea sometimes prevails, that where little has 
been done, but little is likely to be done ; but experience has shown 
such reckoning to be erroneous. Indeed, to prove this, it would 
only be necessary to understand the circumstances of indivi- 
duals, when it would be found that the majority of tliose who 
have never given a serious thought to Life Assurance, are per- 
sons to whom its effects would be most beneficiaL 
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[pOftTSCEIPT TO THB FIBfT XDITIOSr.] 
The fbnowing notiee appeared on the wrapper of the First of the Three Futi of this wotk :— 

•«HaTing consented to the pnblishinir of the 1N8URAN*CE GUIDE AND HA5D BOOK at 
the Post Maoaxijik Office, and hsTinf undertaken to see its pans throofh the preas, it but be 
desirable to state that I hare done so, under a condition with the author, that the work shall 
Bot contain any passafre indieatiTO of praise or censure of particular Offlees. I cannot undermke 
to be ref^ponstbfe, on such matters, for any opinions bat my own ; and in a worit profcwua to 
he a Hand Book for the ase of Agents it was not to be ezpoeted that the eoaasendatioii of other 
Institutions would be sirreeable to the itpreasntattTSi of thoaa that wcce either 
Bcglected.— J. Hooraa HAaTvoLL." 



The entire work is now before the pahlle; and I think It will he admitted that the 
hctween the author and myself has been fairly carried oat. With the exceptkm of oi 
refere n ces to Companies and schemes that hisTe ceased to exist, the laairaAaca Gcina an* 
BAJin Book is so free flrom praise or ecnsure of particular Offloas, that it moat be apparent that 
Its talented and industrious author has had but one olfjeet in view, as sK forth la the atla page, 
■amriy, the production of a worit ** dedicated especially to Insuraaee Ageata," that ahall " 
Ji^ganled by them as **a Guide to the prineiplaa and pcaMa of XJfc AMonaea* aad *■ I 
Book CO the beat Autboritiaa oa \ba «ttaB0b,^ 

JI0CT Maaagiwa omM» Maj ft, USIh. 
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